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MYTOWN. 


TINHERE was one thing our foreign visit- 
ors failed to see in the Centennial year 
one thing so characteristic of America, of 
New England, that it was hard not to have 
it at least as a side-show. Trains might 
have run to Mytown at reduced rates; Par- 
thians, Medes, Elamites, and the dwellers of 
Cappadocia might haye poured into its 
streets with pleasure to themselves and a 
certain advantage to the small community; 
even the English brethren who glared and 
hee-hawed at the great show might have 
stared silently at this specimen of a real 
Yankee village, and gone home wiser if not 
sadder men. For there is nothing in any 
other corner of the world like a genuine 
New England town, and this is one of the 
best representatives of the type. 
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Long years ago, when a little settlement | fore God and man both, safe in the love 
on the borders of Mycoping and Slabtown | little grave-yard, and knows nothing of } 
wanted a post-office and a name, a bright degenerate successors. 
idea struck one of the fathers, and it was Mytown is beautiful for situation. 
forthwith introduced into society as My- long street that lies, by reason of the 
town, combining the first and last syllables | folding hills and coiling rivers, like the 
of the two townships it sprang from. Here! of a horseshoe, both ends pointing nor 
the hardy and quaint old farmers put up aj ward, is accompanied all its way by t 
church at one end of the settle streams that are called Wild Rive 
ment and an iron foundry at Quiet River, though, except for court 
the other, and went their ways they should be brooks. 
in the rugged and religious fash- High above the village, sleeping in 
ion of old New England. \ arms of grassy heights, 

It is told that the redoubta set about with waving wo 
ble Ethan Allen, journeying o1 <a ‘Sy lies a clear and beaut 
military service during the Rev- \ 
olution, dared to 
pursue his travels 
over the Great 
North Road, which 
ran through = the 
village, on a Sun- 
day morning, with 
a view to save time 
for his pressing 
business; but as he 
entered Mytown, a 
short, furry-pated, 

Important little 
man trotted out 
from a log-cabin, 
through whose sol- 
itary window he 
had watched the 
colonel’s approach, 
and = seizing —_sihis 
horse by the bri- 
dle, ordered him to 
stop, and consider 
himself arrested as 
a Sabbath-breaker 
But the colonel, 
in sudden rage at 
this pious impedi- 
ment, turned his 
fierce eyes upon 
the doughty grand 
juror, and draw ing ETHAN ALLEN AND THE GRAND JUROR, 
his sword, waved it 
over the impertinent’s head, shouting, “ You | lake, higher than the tops of the steeples 

— woodchuck! Seuttle back into your|some three miles long, and supplying t! 
burrow, or Pll cut your head off.” Where- | village not only with water-power from it 
upon the poor little man trotted back to his | outlet, which dashes down a steep hill-sid 
cabin in mortal terror, and the colonel went | into Wild River, but with water for all pu 
his way, no doubt with a silent chuckle at | poses; and the whole town is furnished w 
this rout of a grand juror. |a pure abundance for its length of thre 

And among the church records still exists | miles—fountains, hydrants, faucets, as co! 
a letter from another Revolutionary hero, | plete as in any city. Of course Mytown 
withdrawing himself from church fellow- | a manufacturing village. The water-pow: 
ship in good set phrase, because “I do not | that was the cause of its settlement is t! 


think it my duty to hold religious communi- | reason of its growth and prosperity. I 
cation with any man or set of men who, | course of Wild River is a long water terrac 
when they present themselves before God, | at least one dam to every twenty rods, fr 
allow or indulge themselves in sleeping in| its entrance into the village on the nort! 
His presence, in the place appointed for | west nearly to the centre of the curve, at 
worshiping Him.” But he sleeps now, be-| the southeast corner of which it glides soft 











MYTOWN. 


i 


SMe 


THE DISGUSTED DEAOON, 


into Quiet River; and having come from | 


the north and turned toward the east, turns 


wk again toward its fountains, and runs, | 


now under a different style and in different 
fashion, northward to meet the Tunxis West 
Branch. 


But all this long street, which clings to 


the two streams in their curving flow, is not | here is another great 
| brick walls, tall cupola, and countless win- 
| dows tell at once that it is a “ factory ;” 
lof what? 
1 its whole length by gas lamps, and made 


only lined with pleasant little houses, gay 
shops, clattering factories, and punctuated 
with churches here and there; it is also lit 
good for pedestrians by a broad concrete 
walk, rarely interspersed by a few feet of 


to see orthodox posts and lanterns on one 


side of the pavement, and long wreaths of | 


lackberry and trailing garlands of clematis 
on the other, while from these traces of high 
ivilization, you can, in five minutes’ walk, 
plunge into fragrant depths of forest, or 
limb to heights of rugged granite, from 
vhose pinnacles or precipices you “ view 
the landscape o’er,” like Moses in the hymn- 
book, and see the dim hills of Massachusetts 


far to the north, or the infolding highlands | 


their straw-bound freight are carried to the 
haunts of that fiery flying dragon men call a 
locomotive, and whirled off to fields and prai- 


| ries, where the purple grasses and nodding 


blossoms shall fall in piteons ranks before 
their flying blades. And, as if the symbol- 
ism of Death the Reaper had run rampant, 
building, whose red 
but 
Of furnishings and adornings for 
the reaped harvest-—in bald phrase, of cof- 


fin trimmings and shrouds. Here are made 


| all sorts of plated ornaments for the last bed 
flagging; and the observing eye is amused | 


we need, from the elaborate casket plate 
down to the silvered screws that 
forever dear dead 


ones, 


shut out 
faces from dear living 
Here, in ghastly mimicry of living 


| follies, you find the latest modes of “ robes,” 


as the last sweet thing in shrouds is called. 
And if the mourners do not go about the 


| streets, as they did in Solomon’s time, the 


mourning does; for bright young girls car- 


| ry the white boxes to and from their homes, 


where they turn an honest penny in this 


doleful fashion. In many a sunny room 


of Western Connecticut in the faint haze | you may see fresh faces, red lips, laughing 


of a southern aspect. 


But the specialty of Mytown as a town is | 


ts varied manufactures. 


Here are wrought 
+} 


more. Day after day the long boxes with 


eyes, bent over this ghastly employment. 
A baby’s shroud is light, pretty work to 
take into a neighbor's of an afternoon, and 


he symbols of old Father Time—scythes of | shining lengths of quilled satin coffin trim- 
sharpness, scythes enough to supply every | 
phase of illustration till time shall be no | 


ming is as available as worsted-work while 
waiting at a tea party for the well-spread 
table. Habit was never more a second na- 
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ture than in this triumph over delicate fem- 
inine nerves and sensitive feminine hearts. 
And there is still one other result of this 
habitual association with the dead and their 
deadness that strikes a new observer with 
a certain chill. You see a pretty 
girl in a pretty dress in the street 
on Sunday, at a gay dance, or laugh- 
ing and singing at a picnic, and sud- 
denly you overhear a natural and 
feminine comment be- 
side you: 
“Isn't that dress of 
Molly’s pretty ?” 
‘Yes indeed,” an- 
swers the interlocu 
tor. “She got it at 
the shop last week; 
it’s the stuff we use fo1 
German coffin trim- 
mings;” or perhaps, 
“That's the new cloth 
for robes; we've just 
begun touseit. Cash- 
mere is prettier than 
alpaca; the folds are 
soiter. 
And the appalled LIFE 
hearer, not native to 
Mytown, feels like the knight in the old 


AND DEATH, 


the open door; shining coffins, radiant w 
fairy story who beheld a red mouse run | plating and varnish, traverse the entra 
from his lady-love’s beautiful lips, or the | with a certain ghastly frankness; and clos 
Scotch seer who beholds the shroud drawn | at hand the hearse is housed, and the grave 
for | yards both are but a step. In this vicinity 
here second-sight is not necessary to such a| death is a perpetual neighbor; the skeletor 
vision. |is always at the feast, but neither crowned 
Close to this great emporium for the grave | with flowers nor honored with libations; 
the coffin shop naturally stands. Piles on} only ignored and passed by without mor 


piles of | 


up to the throat of one about to die; 


ong deal boxes are ranged before | thought or terror than other men in other 


MYTOW N, 








MYT‘ 


» it, for we all got over shudder- 


| * the 
n over to symbolisms of Time and his 


» lovely little village was 


ik, here, perched on a solid rock, above 
it was once beautiful natural fall of 
iiet River, great manufactory of 
cks, where the mighty mower is meas- 
red by fractional inches, given unlimited 
, an 
presumptive, 
d provided with 
ore pointers than 


a 


is a 


ck,” like 


the sportsmen 
the land. Here 
$s are manu- 

tured that win- 
er never delays, 
and tempt one to 

ote the hymn- 
“ Here 
erlasting spring 
* and “nev- 
er-fading flowers” 
light be added, 

the fearful and 
onderful decora- 
of Yankee 
clocks can be sup- 


to mean 


ev- 


00k 


abides; 


tions 


Pose d 
flowers. 
[There are a 
dozen other small 
and intermittent 
ndustries besides 
There 
shop, 
ordi- 


be- 


these few. 
pin 
the 
human 
open- 


s a 
vhere 
nary 
ng gazes, 
eyed, at the mys- 
terious creation 
of this useful arti- 
No wonder 
that the problem 
of life still unan- 
swered is, What 
of the 
when you 
see with what ease 
and in what abun- 
dance they are fashioned. 


cle, 


be comes 


; ? 
PIS ¢ 


Great coils of 


wire walk in at one end of a certain con- | 


glomeration of bands and wheels, and drop 
persistently out of the other end, a drip of 
glittering pins. Andin the next room, from 
two innocent-looking slits in the ceiling, 
endless streams of green paper stuck with 
shining rows of the domestic poniard fall 
into the hands of a few girls, who cut and 
fold and pack the perpetual pin-fall; for 
the sticking machine is one of the works of 
darkness, Spectators are not allowed to see 
its manipulations. 

Then there are hardware factories, cut- 
lery shops; “notions,” hoes, axles, tin, spool 


WN. 


OLOCK-8SHOP 
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end 
pietur 


and at either 
tanneries, with 


all made he re ; 
town at 


silk, are 
of the 
esque and fragrant heaps of hemlock bark 
stacked them, tell their 
of labor and revenue to the common-sense 


oy 
pit 


beside own story 
observer, and to the sentimentalist sing a 
mournful of denuded forests, of hills 
laid bare in all their gaunt granite ribbing, 


sony 


on whose crests once waved the light, grace- 


BRIDGE, QUIET RIVER. 


| ful, fadeless foliage of the evergreen mon- 
archs, and of lonely roads where once the 
sweet odors and cool shade kept off summer 
sun and wintry winds—roads that are lone- 
lier than ever in their shelterless windings. 

But the charm of Mytown is not in its 
manufactories; these are only its 
@étre. And perhaps the spell it casts over 
its-inhabitants is inexplicable in words; 
but it is a well-known fact that the emi- 
| grant or the exile from its bosom always 
| pines to return. Indeed, there a well- 
| authenticated story told of a restless pair, 
who, after much deliberation, made up their 
minds that they could “ better themselves” 


| 
| 
| 


raison 


Is 
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pecuniarily elsewhere, and so, one fine day, 
having sold their house and packed their 
goods, stood at last on the platform of the 
railway station, waiting for the train. It 
whistled in the distance, and the wife look- 
ed at the husband; it whistled nearer, and 
he looked at her. “ Let’s go back,” said the 
head of the house (whichever it was), sue- 
cinctly. They picked up their bundles, took 
the checks from their trunks, and walked 
meekly back to the empty house, which 
they repurchased the next morning, and 
have never quitted since. 

Perhaps the attraction of Mytown is its 

infinite variety,” which is certainly as 
great as Cleopatra’s could have been. Here 
are all forms of opinion, all receiving the 
widest toleration, from the old-school Cal- 
vinist down to the open infidel. No man’s 
belief or unbelief stands in his way as teach- 
er, preacher, or office-holder. Either end 
of the village boasts a flourishing Congrega- 
tional church, wherein the pastor preaches 
as he pleases, and the people do as they 
please; for is not this a free country, and 
is not Congregationalism the state Church ? 
se8 is an equally prosperous Methodist 
congregation, with all proper Methodist pe- 
( aliari ities—the dissolving views of the min- 
istry, the strong denominational sympathies, 
and so thorough an adherence to their own 
doctrines that even the clock on the steeple 
continually falls from grace, backslides, and 
is restored. At the east end of the straight 
part of Mytown street an Episcopal church 
of the modernest Gothie lifts its spire by 


CHURCH, MONASTERY, AND CONVENT, 


the river- 


up in stature what it wants in size; 


side— 


a little flock, but 


mal 


the highest branches of the prelatical t 


wave thei 


r mal 


ry - cole 


red leaves, 


and 


tor he 


rustic mind is bewildered with altar clot} 


“ celebrati 


ons,” 


and ca 


ndles, while 


thetie Christian winks mildly at 


for the sake 


overshado 
And on a 


and most 
sway. A 
the erest ¢ 


of the be: 


the 


ritualis 


wutiful ancient | 
gy and services that no freak of man ca 


t 


w, no nonsense disturb or destro 


knoll 


large 
of the 


that lifts itself 
other sites for church or chapel, the oldest 
ornate 


hill is 


flanked by 


above 


a pie 


esque monastery of Franciscan friars, w 
on its very summit, embowered in trees, 


lifting the 


high in ai 


ing promise, 


Franc 


every dawning snn— 


emblem of 


hy 


all men’s salvat 


r—a gilded cross, that shines 
the breast of every storm-cloud with che: 


AK 


and catches the first 


TERK 
IGF 


.-M ONASTE nd ae 


=o. 


INSORIPTLON ON DOOR-PLATE. 


stands a nunnery 


rays 


wi 


school, also under the direction of the O.S 
It is a quaint bit of foreign life in the mi 
dle of irreverent, 


England. 


The 


ul 


al 


careless, independent N« 


silvery 


bell that 


calls 


of all human sects holds 


Romish church just below 


} 


I 





MYTOWN. 


ver through all the year, the old-world 
rments of the hooded nuns, the unques 

ing obedience and the arbitrary power, 
yw strongly forth on the background of 
people whose truest record is that of an- 
nt Israel, man did that 
ich was right in his own eyes,” and raises 


when “every 
terodox question in the mind of the most 
and Puritan-descended thinker 
hether the leaven that is in this lump of 
m and ceremony and show may not be, 
fter all, the true leaven, rather than the 
and vinous fermentation which spreads 

st and far, but is the herald of decay. 
Mytown is also the home and haunt of 
ritualism ; 


1odox 


vhosts range the streets with 
punity, execute gymnastics in private 
d public, talk their own form of unlimited 
d unintelligible gossip, pound and knock 
| behave after the usual idiotic and pur- 

less manner of returning spirits, with 

in (or woman) to molest them or make 


afraid. Poor souls! to jud 


ve 
= 


by their 


VESPERS—HOODED NUNS. 


»wn testimony the next world is not an in- | 


telleetual improvement on this, and they 
don’t like it well enough to stay there when 
they get there. But they have an unusu- 
il amount of “ followers” in Mytown, and 
among them some whose intelligence and 
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othe 
spirits themselves. 


sense in matters must astonish the 


There is also here a feeble congregation 
of the Second Advent faith, a sort of mys- 
tical hash of materialism and Millenarian- 
ism, With side issues 
animal food; the 
easy of adoption in a 


about Graham flour 
latter faith being 
land like New En- 
gland, where beefsteak and sole-leather are 
convertible terms, and all the chickens are 
ten years old, the wretched teeth and sal- 
low misery of our compatriots bearing un- 
deniable and circumstantial evidence of 
two-year-old beef and soda at indiscretion. 
here is no social stagnation in this wide- 
awake little village, like that which broods 
over many a country town, and engenders 
crime or typhoid fever, according to the 
temperament it undermines. 


and 


Mytown does 
its rum shops are the 
gilded and flaunting of their kind; 
death and hell are dispensed in an elegant 


nothing half-way: 
most 


and unmistakable manner, worthy of our 
There are 
cleaner, gayer 
places of resort any where 
than its flourishing drink- 
ing Liberty of 
flaps its banners 
he re as elsewhere : 


vreat metropolis. 


no neater, 


saloons. 
opinion 
you can 
be an infidel, or a drunkard, 
or a drunk-maker here with 
all impunity, and you have 
the same freedom to be a re- 
ligious man, a confectioner, 
Here 


is freedom in its entireness 


or an insurance agent. 


and its consequences, 


There are three local pa- 
pers flourishing (they say so 
themselves) in this one small 


village, and the immortal 
of the borough of 
Eatanswill, translated into 
the thrill this 
borough from week to week 
with an immense amount of 


scenes 


vernacular, 


ror,” resulting in the usual 
“ preterea nihil,” toreing upon 
the spectator that wise and 
pungent conclusion of the 
immortal Weller, “ Human 
natur’ is a rum thing, Sami- 
vel.” 

But besides the breeze of 
doctrinal the 
zephyrs of editorial courte- 
sies, and the trade-wind of 
travel—for there are trains 
coming to or going from the 

village twelve or fourteen times a day in 
three different directions, and“ all roads lead 
to New York,” as once to Rome 
another exciting influence, a 
mistral, that upon the tempers and 
tongues of Mytown, and divides it against 


differences, 


there is still 
sort of social 
blows 
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ON THE RIVER, 


And though in life the amused spectat: 


' silently smiling over these childish quarrs 


itself. ‘The village is too long for peace; the 
west leg of the horseshoe, possessing certain 
business privileges, plumes itself upon them, 
puts on metropolitan airs, and turns up its 
collective nose 
tic e: leg, in fact, Mytown began, 
and from which quiet beginning the rest of 
the village colonized. But if West 
Street down East Street as the 


hole from which they were digged, so does 


at the simpler and more rus- 
ist where, 
Was 
looks on 
East Street scorn the snappy pretentious- | 
ness of West Street with a certain dull dig- | 
nity mightily impressive; and both unite | 
in but sentiment—contempt for the | 
Flat, which is the bend of the horseshoe, 
and being redeemed from a pre-Adamite 
swamp, is rather flat of necessity, but yet 
has dared to arrogate to itself a good hotel, 
a railway station, a pretty and commodious 
opera-house, with all proper adjuncts of 
stage, scenery, boxes, and gas reflector. In 
of all this, the despised Flat | 
has its own share, and that a good one, of 
Mytown business, and both ends of its long 
street do often pocket their disgust in order 
to hear the sweet strains of Miss Kellogg, 
the inimitable harmonies evoked and sway- 
ed Thomas, the warble of those black- 
birds who come from the South, like other 


one 


conseq uence 


by 


blackbirds, or the comic agonies of minstrel 
amateur theatricals. But the 
triumphs in the end; for safe 
sheltered arid its clustering homes, and be- 
hind the church of the settlement, 
lies the lovely but not lonely grave-yard. | 


troupes o1 


east Village 


oldest 


of neighbors and friends, understands f 
the Scriptural saying, “ As far as the east 
from the west,” yet when Death the Reco: 
ciler comes to silence spite and allay s 
makes own comment 
opening the gates of this sweet and sil 
refuge, where the lion and the lamb 
down together in the fold of the Shepherd 
Here perpetual verdure and fragrant shad 
cool and hush the summer’s glow; bird 


forever, he his 


|sing, children play, flowers bloom among 


the low and here the universa 
shroud of winter lies pure and dazzling t 

spring’s showers weep it all away. TI 
sounds of life cheer but do not profane thi 


eTraves; 


A SWEET AND SILENT REFUGE, 





( 


MYTOWN. 


» of the dead; and even in East Street, 
by side they lie at peace, and no man 
his neighbor. 

And 1 of variety and 


Mytown itself, its singularly beauti- 


vesides this charm 
nN 
surroundings are forever fresh and love- 
The the town 
beautiful in an uncommon degree; 


drives about are varied 
there 
e valley roads where the trees meet above 
head, or fall back to open a view of 
with nodding lilies, 


k hardhack, clematis weaving its bridal 


meadows, gay 


eaths of delicate bloom through and over 
ti 
d with the blowing grass, that bring 
ne’s mind the pretty epithet of the old 
ch poets, “ Prés émailles ;” there are for- 
vavs where the road climbs through 
dow and perfume alot 


nees, and a thousand other flowers 


Ss 


ig a brook whose 


WILD 


linging company goes hidden beside you 


the way, made known only by a soft | 


nkle, a gleam of light, the voice of a rip- 
le, or the luxuriant growth of ferns, and 
from which you emerge on to bare hill-tops, 
here the land lies below you, an arrested 
i of mighty billows, green as the ocean 
Waves are, or brown and barren and ribbed 


gE 
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with granite. Then there are lovely resorts 
about Mytown that its people love with a 
feeling of possession as well 
The winding lake, 


can not 


as admiration 
from whose shores you 
see the town, it has nestled so far 
below that shining water, is the great re- 
sort and pleasure of the village. Boats are 
plenty, and in a summer afternoon the wa- 
ter and the shores are full of happy voya- 
gers and merry picnic parties. A moonlight 
excursion to the lower bay is one of the 
most delightful incidents of a Mytown sum- 
mer, and the banks are full of convenient 
and parties of 
friends meet to take their supper, and thrill 
all the air and water with song; for My 
town is musical exceedingly 
its native vocalists might 


picturesque nooks, where 


, and certain of 
have had name 
and fame at will, had they not chosen to 


RIVER, 


| keep for their private audiences gifts that 
ought to be free for all mankind’s delight. 
A mile or two beyond the town Quiet Riv- 
er forgets its name, changes its nature, and 
breaks into a series of the wildest and most 
| picturesque falls; the worn rocks and nat- 
ural arch show what power the quiet stream 
has had in past ages; and even now, when a 
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ASCADE ON QUIET RIVER. 


freshet fills the gorge with turbid and foam- 
ing water that rushes and swirls through 
all its rocky 


velor ity, the sight is one never to be forgot- 


ten. This 1S 
vorite resort 
parties through 
bright short 
mer; and whe 
drive is hot co 
ient, the re are by 
tiful walks i; 
distance —to 
west, nortl 
south. One oft 
winds over a ] 
hill, through 
and ravines, to 
top of a prec 
from whose bi 
summit you se 
miles down the 
ratuck Valley t 
south, and up t 
bare Massacl 
hills toward 
north—a vist 
one hand, of 1 
OWS gay with « 
tint of green, dot 
with farm - hi 
and threaded 
slow bright str 
on the other, of « 
and tranguil « 
tances of inft 
hills, blue anc 
tic in their s 
and repose. T 
north of the vy 
lies Long Hi 
sudden spur of 1 
clothed on its s} 
eastern dec] 
withelinging w 
that seem ins« 
in their footing 
abrupt is the 
scent which 
veil; toward 
west a gentle s 
is less thickly w« 
ed, the soft swar 
gemmed with th 
ers, and from 
tween the seatte1 
tree trunks tli 
is a view of Lo 
Lake, only a part 
view, for the thir 
bays curl about | 
the windings 
some great. silv 
serpent, and at 
one point is ft 
whole length vis 
ble. But the chief curiosity of Long Hill 
the Big Rock—a huge bowlder which lies 


y channels with awful force and | easily and as unfamiliarly on the smooth s 


as if just dropped from some shivered plat 
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THE SISTER LAKES. 


It is not bedded in the 
it even seems to be poised on so small 


rough upper air. 


base that numerous attempts have been 
ide to rollit down the hill-side; but none 
e succeeded, happily for the nests of 
ite cottages clustering below, that from 
is height seem, indeed, only toy houses, 
t are full of busy life. There are walks, 
0, along the lake shore to the west, and 
the never-failing attraction of fishing off the 
rocks, perhaps with doubtful success—but 


vhat true fisherman ever cared half as much | 


for his game as for its pursuit ?—while to 
he east rises Millen’s Hill, a rock-crested 


height easy of access, from whose granite 


top a vast sweep of country meets the eye, 
and almost all Mytown lies at your feet. 


But all these outside attractions are only a 


part of the charm of this pretty town. When 
trees are bare and ghostly ; when the starved 
earth shows all her stony ribs, and shuts her 
heart against her children with pitiless fury ; 
when terrible drifts of snow hide every 
charm of field or forest; when the lake is 
but a glittering steely shield, and the rivers 
babble no more, lovers still cling to the 
little borough with persistent affection: and 
no wonder, for the social life of Mytown 
| never ceases to charm. Though, like every 
other village, it contains “all sorts and con- 


BIG ROOK, 


eee nsec 





Se ge Sa mame 





ES 
memctnenee 
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ditions of men,” and the stranger who enters 
it with no disposition to con iliate, to ad- 


mire, to be friendly, finds society hostile 


nough, and is left to the companionship of 
i silly pride and idle contempt, to a 


ind truly appreciative person the 





fe of the village at once opens its 
irms, and he finds a cultivated, kind-heart- 
nted, happy circle of ac quaintance, 


ud perhaps, as I well know from personal | 


experience, dear and good friends. 


The winters are gay with sociable meet- 
ings at different houses, with sleigh-rides, | 


with amateur theatricals and concerts, with 


innumerable tea-drinkings and neighborly 


calls, with dances large and small, and with 


PLONIO PARTY 


publie entertainments; for the pretty opera- 
house is often filled to overtlowing by the 
presence of some real celebrity as a lecturer 
or a musician, or the lesser glories of a min- 
strel troupe or a variety show. 

In summer, out-door life begins. There 
is scarce a week that some small excursion 
is not afoot somewhere; different sets of 
friends, perhaps, but always a gay and hap- 
py party. There are rail rides to Satan’s 
Kingdom (a beautiful rocky gorge six or 
seven miles down the Tunxis) to pick trail- 
ing arbutus—this is always the initial trip 
of the season; excursions by the West 
Shetucket Railroad to Taxville Gap, anoth- 


er gorge of the same river; or the Sister 


Lakes, two placid sheets of water, with 
wooded shores, lying just below the Riga 


| pleasant to be in the country through 





range of mountains; or over the bord: 
the State, to that exquisitely lovely a 
turesque ravine where Bush-Bish Falls 
tumbling through a cleft in the heart « 
hills; and there are other haunts of 
ous pine forests and cold bubbling str 
on the line of the Waratuck Railway, \ 


| one can spend a long sweet day in the s 


places of nature, and come back at nig 
the comforts and conveniences of cit 
in the village home he left in the 1 4 


ling. I have been to many a New Eng 


town in my life, but never has one he 
with the spell of Mytown. It is lovely 


summer, but in winter «esthetics are in 


ON THE LAKE, 





| to satisfy the flesh. Picturesqueness practi- 
|cally dies below zero, and natural beaut 
goes southward with the swallows whi 
winter is but a synonym for pain and i 
|ness. The comforts of a city—its lights 
| shops, sidewalks, water; its easy means of 
access and departure—these are the 
| lights of life for seven dreary months of 

| New England year; and all these are in My 
town, as well as the keen pure air of t! 
hills and health-giving breezes. 

We Americans are accused often of ¢ 
ceit and vainglory; but, after all, in wh 
other country the wide world over can thi 
be found a better exponent of superiority 
or a brighter and sweeter flower of the 1 
tional century plant, than pretty, charming 
wholesome, vivacious little Mytown? 
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HEAD OF WALRUS. 


MPVHE walrus is an amphibious animal in- 
| habiting the arctic regions, and pre- 
senting, like other amphibians, a striking 
Not 
satisfied with living in one element, he tries 
ve in two, and the consequence is that 


istration of the results of greediness. 


to li 
can neither live exclusively in the wa- 
ter, like the fishes, nor comfortably on dry 
nd, like the land animals. It is true that 
he dictionary asserts that an amphibious 
imal can live in either of two elements. 
his is a shameless inaccuracy. The am- 
both land and water, and 
could not be happy with either were the 
other dear element away. 
rhe and aristocratic 
east, inasmuch as he is the sole represent- 


bian needs 


walrus is a select 
tive of the genus Trichecus, and has no ple- 
in relatives in the shape of subgenera 
nd species to wound his family pride. He 
s found throughout the whole arctic zone, 
is far as it has been explored, but he is 
ietly hunted in the neighborhood of Nova 
Zembla and Spitzbergen, where the subma- 
i¢ banks, which he delights to rake for 


Yachting in the Arctic Seas; or, Notes of Five Voy- 
f Sport and Discovery in the Neighborhood of Spitz- 
nand Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, F.G.S., 

=G.S., author of Seasons with the Sea-Horses. Ed- 
and illustrated by W. Livesay, M.D. London: 

atto and Windus. 


| they gradually developed 


the mollusks on which he feeds, lie compar- 
He 


is not a graceful nor pleasing beast in ap- 


atively near the surface of the water. 


pearance, since he somewhat resembles an 
enormous pig, with coarse whiskers, a pair 
of huge tusks depending from the upper jaw, 
flippers instead of legs, and no tail whatev- 
er. A full-grown walrus weighs from 2500 
to 3000 pounds, and his skin, blubber, and 
tusks constitute his attractions in the eyes 
of the hunter. 

Mr. James Lamont, a British yachtsman, 
who has enjoyed a great deal of acute and 
satisfactory misery in hunting the walrus 
and other aretic animals, holds that the po- 
lar bear is the progenitor of the walrus. He 
supposes that, ages ago, enterprising bears 
addicted to shell-fish hunting in 
water. By constantly raking the 
teeth, and thus 
and swallowing shell-fish without wasting 
time by picking them up with their claws, 


became 
shallow 
mud catching 


with their 


a pair of upper 
teeth of size. As their 
manner of life obliged the bears to spend 


canine enormous 
most of their time in swimming, they wisely 
laid aside their legs and substituted flip- 
pers, at the same time abandoning the pure- 
ly foppish habit of wearing an entirely use- 
less tail. Thus,in Mr. Lamont’s opinion, the 
walrus is merely an improved polar bear, 
fitted with the necessary apparatus for sue- 
cessfully hunting shell-tish. That the rest 
of the bears still cling to their ursine pe- 
culiarities is, of course, due to their stupid 
conservatism, and there is really no excuse 
to be made for them. 

This ingenious genesis of the walrus is 
not, however, to be accepted as a 
strated fact. 


demon- 
Mr. Lamont himself proposes 


| it only in the guise of a plausible hypothe- 


sis. Every man has an inalienable right to 
make all sorts of hypotheses, and those who 
do not agree with Mr. Lamont have no right 
to call him hard names, as he is inclined to 
think they will. Less excusable is the con- 
duct of that eminent naturalist whose name 
will 
ery of those surprising beasts, the slithy- 
tove, the mome-rath, and the jabberwock. 
He has impliedly asserted that the walrus 
cherishes a fondness for carpenters, in whose 
company he is accustomed to walk along 
the beach, looking for oysters, and discuss- 
ing the comparative merits of cabbages and 
kings. It is sufficient to say that not a sin- 
gle well-authenticated case of the kind has 
ever been reported, and it is in the highest 
degree improbable that the walrus would 
engage in an argument concerning a vegeta- 
ble like the cabbage, of the very existence 
of which he is in profound ignorance. 


be forever associated with his discov- 


Though the walrus occasionally makes 
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long voyages on cakes of floating ice, and 
has ¢ 
the 


never 


ven been known to reach by this means 
of Scotland 


voluntarily 


coast , such journeys are 
undertaken. As he can 
not dive to any great depth, and as he seeks 
his food on the bottom of the sea, he is com- 
pelled to remain where the water is shal- 
low There is reason to suppose that the 
walrus is more abundant in higher latitudes 
than he is in the lower parallels where the 


hunters now seek him. Nature, in her man- 
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WEAPONS FOR 


1. Ice-Anchor.—2. Haak Pik.—3. Walrus Knife. 
4. Lance 5. Wa Harpoon. — 6. White - whale 
Harpoon.—7. Harpoon Gun 


WALRUS 


irus 
ufactories at the north pole, is constantly 


turning out vast quantities of ice and wal- 
ruses, Which are carried by the arctic cur- 


rents to regions where the vessels of the | 


walrus-hunters can penetrate. It is certain 
that the walrus is gradually abandoning his 
most southerly haunts, and retreating north- 
ward before the attacks of his enemies. For- 
merly he frequented the Shetland Islands 


and the whole extent of the Norway coast, | 
but at present he can not be hunted with | 
much snecess below the seventieth parallel. | 


rhe walrus-hunters are chietly Norwe- 
gians, and most of the vessels employed in 
the business sail from one or the other of 
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the small Norwegian ports of Tromsix 
Hammerfest. These vessels are sma] 
crazy craft which have been worn o 
less oily occupations. They are conn 
sloop-rigged, and carry a square t 
which can be laid aback when it is di 
to heave the vessel to. They are mam 
crews numbering from ten to fifteen 
; all of whom have a share in the pro: 
of the voyage, as was formerly the « 
among our Nantucket whalemen. | 
walrus sloop carries a crow’s-nest lash; 
the after-side of the topmast fey 
below the truck. The crow’s-nest is s 
an empty cask, intended to shelter the 
who is on the look-out for walruses. 
approached by a ladder made of wo 
rungs lashed at either extremity to th 
mast back-stays, and is entered throug! 
trap-door in the bottom. As this la 
does not reach below the head of the 
mast, it sometimes happens that a lo: 
who has descried a herd of walruses, 
| joyfully hastening to the deck, with a1 
preoccupied by hopes of blubber, fi 
the sudden termination of the ladde 
As the look ( 
| ways has a telescope with him, and 
always contrives, in case of a fall, to sti 
the deck with the telescope underneath | 
the practice of making the descent 
step is much deprecated by captains. 
ors, of course, are cheap, but a 


a 


so steps off into space. 


S 
food 
scope is costly, and its loss is often a ser 
inconvenience, 

Each 


twenty 


carries 
long by 


vessel two walrus ly 
feet four feet bean 
sharp at each end, like an ordinary whak 
boat. Five men constitute a boat’s crey 
| of these, four row with a pair of seulls eac) 
|} the one who acts as stroke standing 

| the stern, facing the others, and steering 

| pushing instead of pulling his sculls 

} fifth man is the harpooner, and also 
|commander of the boat. His station 

| the bow, and close beside him are the 

| poons, lines, and lances, a telescope, an 


| hatchet with which to eut loose from a 


pooned walrus in case of necessity. It 
prefers to shoot the walrus before harpoos 
ing him, a rifle also forms part of the maga 
zine of arms. The boats are strengly ln 
and painted white in order to assin 
them in color to the ice, and to thus ena 
them to approach the walrus without pre! 
turely attracting his attention. It is clain 


led that boats rowed with sculls instead « 


oars find less difficulty in making their wa 
through floating ice, and can, moreovel 
turned in any direction with great rapidit 
The weapons used in walrns-hunting bi 
only a general resemblance to those emp 
ed in the whale-fishery. The harpoon he 
which are exceedingly sharp, are shaped | 
the half of an arrow-head split in two | 
gitudinally, and have thus only one barb 
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harpoon shafts are made of white pine, 


or thirteen feet long and an inch 
The walrus line, 


= 
i half in thickness. 
of two-inch hemp rope, is fastened to 
harpoon head, and is twelve or fifteen 
ou long. SLX heads, four 
fts, and four or five lines are carried in 

boat, and the shaft is fitted into the 
et of the harpoon only when the time 


harpoon 


is 


sing it has arrived, 
white whales are frequently met by 
s in pursuit of walruses, a whale line 
fathoms long, and a harpoon of a heav- 
veight and better adapted to meet the 
s of the whale than is the walrus har- 
are kept in readiness in case a white 
e should seem to require them. Harpoon 
s, Which have proved very successful in 
whale-fishery, are seldom used by wal- 
inters. Occasionally, however, a wal- 
oat carries one mounted on a swivel in 
ww. The harpoon gun is like an ordi- 
fowling-piece, with a clumsy stock, and 
re large enough to receive the shaft of 
Probably its cost the real 
the slow to 


irpoon. is 


son why Norwegians are 
it. 
lanees, of which each 
or five, with white pine shafts nine 
long, are used for killing the walrus 
ter he has been harpooned. The 
the word being evidently the result 
i feeble Norwegian effort to spell pick- 


isa combined boat-hook and ice-break- 


| boat earries 


( 


1 


haak 


ind is, moreover, used as a weapon with 
h to kill seals. The ice-anchor, besides 
ng to moor the boat to an iceberg, is 
ployed as a fulerum by which, with the 
p of two double blocks and twenty-four 
fathoms of rope, a boat’s crew can haul a 


ead walrus on to the ice in order to strip 

sskin and blubber 

s performed by the aid of long and exceed- 
gly sharp knives. 

In addition to this array of hunting tools, 

walrus boat and 

sail, a compass, twenty or thirty pounds of 

ead, a canister of coffee, a small kettle, a 

iiling ladle, a hammer, a 

ece of sheet-lead for mending holes in the 
It not infre- 
quently happens that a boat sent on a hunt- 
ing excursion is unable to regain the sloop, 

d hence the boats’ crews must always be 

epared to shift for themselves until they 

picked up by some other vessel. 

On one occasion a walrus sloop was moor- 
ed to a stranded iceberg near the Spitzber- 
1 coast, and left in charge of two of the 

rew, the captain and the rest of his men 
nding to hunt bears. During their ab- 
sence the two ship-keepers found the cap- 
tain’s stock of brandy, and soon drank them- 
lves into the condition of the typical 
iled owl. Meanwhile a dense fog came 
the tide rose, and the iceberg and the 


an operation which 


carries a small mast 


bag of nails, a 


it, and a box of matches. 
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sloop rapidly drifted away. When the fog 
lifted, and the hunting party undertook to 
return to their sloop, they could tind no trace 
her. They rowed back to the land, and 
waited for several days. rhe sloop did not 
return, and preferring the chance of drown- 


ot 


ing at sea to the certainty of dying of cold 
and hunger on land, they boldly started in 
to make a of 420 


their boat 


miles to Norway. 


open voyage 

There were eight of them, including the 
captain. Four rowed while the others lay 
in the bottom of the boat, thus serving as 
ballast, and giving the oarsmen plenty of 
room. In eight days they reached the coast 
of Finmark. When it is remembered that 
during the most of this time they were sur- 
rounded by drift ice, and chilled by the are- 
tic cold, it can be understood that the voy- 
age far more difficult and 
than one of much greater extent over a calm 
summer sea, like that on which Captain 
Bligh was set atloat, would have been. 

As for the sloop, she drifted about for 
many days, until she fell in with another 


was hazardous 


vessel, the captain of which, believing her 
to be abandoned, sent a crew on board her, 
who found the two worthies asleep by the 
side of their brandy cask. The brandy was 
tossed overboard, and the sloop navigated 
to Hammerfest, where her captain joyfully 
received her, and subsequently held a brief 
and satisfactory interview—not wholly un- 
connected with a serviceable handspike 
with the purloiners of his brandy. 

As has been said, after the walrus is kill- 
ed he is dragged on the ice and stripped of 
his valuables. The skin, with the blubber 
adhering to it, and the tusks, are brought to 
the sloop, where the blubber is separated 
from the and stowed away tanks 
without being “tried out.” The skins are 
and the tusks are carefully 
must not be supposed that 


skin, in 
packed in salt, 
laid away. It 
the flayed care: 
the ice to shock the sensitive feelings of his 
relatives and friends. The hunters careful- 
ly throw it back into the sea, where it in- 
stantly sinks. Were this precaution not 
taken, every walrus who caught a glimpse 
of the mutilated carcass would immediately 
suspect foul play, and would promptly seek 


iss of the walrus is left on 


a safer locality. 

A full-grown about 520 
pounds of blubber, 300 pounds of skin, and 
eight pounds ofivory. The blubber is worth 
forty dollars in gold, the skin fifteen dol- 
lars, and the ivory ten dollars, making a to- 
tal of sixty-five dollars. Of course the price 
is subject to fluctuations, but the average 
value of a full-grown walrus does not vary 
much from the estimate. The 
blubber is, of course, converted into oil. The 
skin is made into sole-leather and harness, 
and, among the Scandinavians and Russians, 
into running rigging for small sea-going 


walrus yields 


foregoing 
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craft. The ivory is of a denser and finer|If this necessity does not arrive, the } 
quality than elephant ivory, and is manu- | pooner hauls in the line as soon as the 
factured into an infinite variety of small ar- | rus slackens his pace, and when his yi 
ticles. A walrus sloop which makes a suc- | is within reach he stabs him with the { 
cessful voyage may bring home a cargo | lance, until he yields up his special vari: 
worth $2000, of which the owners of the | of ghost. 
vessel receive two-thirds, and the remainder Chasing a herd of swimming walrus: 
is divided among the crew, the captain re- | hardly less exciting than the chase of 
ceiving three shares, the two harpooners | sperm-whale. The harpooner stands « 
two shares each, and each of the sailors a| with harpoon in hand, and shouts to 
single share. steersman which direction to take. 
The walrus is not an easy beast to kill. | men bend to their oars as though they 
The hunters usually try to steal on him in | rowing a race on Saratoga Lake instea 
their boats while he is sleeping on an iceberg | rowing for prosaic blubber. Present 
in what he considers a warm and sunny spot. | boat is among the herd. On every side 
So lightly does he sleep that it is probably | frightened brutes are blowing, belloy 


easier to catch six or possibly eight weasels | and churning the water into foam. 
asleep than it is to approach one sleeping | harpooner poises his weapon, but dela 
walrus without waking him, and it is nee-| strike until he has selected the fattest 
essary to be in close proximity to the beast | of the herd. Every few moments the 
in order to harpoon him, There are also|ruses dive, as by a common impulse; 


difficulties in the way of shooting a walrus. | they can remain but a short time unde: 
If he is not killed outright at the first shot, | water, and when they come to the surt 
he will infallibly roll into the water, sink to | again the boat is still among them. N 
the bottom, and die where he can be of no| the boat nears a veteran bull, whose 
possible use to any one. Now the walrus | bulk and long tusks claim the attention 
is compounded principally of blubber and | the harpooner. The keen iron sings thro 
bone, his head being especially bone-clad. | the air, and its cruel barb is fast among t 
If a bullet is planted about six inches be- | tough muscles of the doomed animal 
hind the eye and about one-fourth of the | is not permitted to tow the boat for n 
apparent depth of the head from the top, it |minutes. Every oarsman pulls with al 
penetrates the brain and produces instant | muscular strength, nerve power, and we 
death. It is, of course, no easy matter to hit | at his command, and at the earliest poss 
so small a mark from a moving boat, and | minute the captured walrus is lanced, 
hence the rifle is of little use in walrus-hunt- | the harpooner is hurling his harpoon at 
ing, except in the hands of an expert marks- | other. Sometimes three or four wali 
man. are harpooned almost simultaneously, 
Che walrus is fond of society, and herds | their struggles make it temporarily dou) 
of thirty, fifty, or even more, are often found | ful which party is hunting and whicl 
sleeping sweetly on an ice-field side by side. | hunted. 
One of the number, however, is always de- The instinet of maternal affection is very 
tailed as a sentinel, and he discharges his | strongly developed in the cow walrus, 
duty with the utmost fidelity. If he sees a| the hunters take a heartless advantag: 
suspicious object he instantly awakens his | the fact. If there is a calf among a herd « 
comrades by prodding them with his tusks. | hunted walruses, the mother either carri 
The herd then immediately take to the wa- | it under her flipper, or, at all events, ke 
ter, and can only be reached by hard row- | close to it, and the rest of the herd ch 
ing. rously accommodate their pace to h 
When a walrus is harpooned, his first im- | The experienced harpooner, therefore, t 
pulse is to dive. The harpoon line runs|to harpoon the calf in preference to « 
swiftly out, and the walrus, finding that he | the finest walrus in the herd, knowing t 
can not sink the boat by his dead-weight, | its cries will keep the mother by its sid 
rises to the surface to breathe, and then | and will call her companions to her aid 
starts at a furious rate to rush away from | cow has been known to watch the harpoo 
his tormentors. The boat flies through the | er, and to deliberately interpose her b 
water, which boils about her bows, and|so as to receive the harpoon intended fo 
rushes after her in long radiating swells. | her calf, without making the least out 
Occasionally a fierce old bull drags the boat:| or giving any sign of pain. Hunters ha 
so rapidly that her bows are plunged under | however, at times found their eruel exp: 
the water. Sometimes the walrus darts un- | ent for bringing a flying herd around the: 
der a field of ice and tries to drag the boat | rather more successful than they desired 
under after him, or to dash it to pieces|to be. The walruses, indignant at such t 
against the ice. In such cireumstances | fling with the holiest emotions of walrus na 
there is nothing to be done but to cut the | ture, have charged the boat and torn it int: 
line and let him go, while the crew thank | pieces. Even in such circumstances, whi 
Heaven that they are rid of a knavish beast. | the crew are struggling in the water, the 
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nimals seldom attack them, but prefer to 
prove the opportunity for renewing their 
cht. It is true that a Norwegian skip- 
er was once seized by a cow walrus and 
vged three times down to the bottom; 
he explained the occurrence by the flat- 
theory that the mistook him 
her calf, and that her action was there- 


beast 
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is defended by an unusually tor gh hide lined 
with layers of elastic blubber; while, on the 
other hand, the walrus inflicts painful and 
frequently fatal wounds on the bear with his 
sharp curved tusks. If the walrus happens 
to have plenty of leisure on his hands, he 
will sometimes strike his tusks deep into 


the bear and drag him down to the bottom 








YOUNG WALI 


dictated 


vengve, 


re by affection instead of re- 


Mr. Lamont, in one of his walrus-hunt- 
ing cruises, captured three young walruses, 
which were kept in a pen on the deck of his 
yacht, and were brought up by hand with 
he aid of an improvised nursing bottle. 
They were easily tamed, and soon evinced 
the familiar fearlessness and winning grace 


of the domestic pig. Like the latter animal, 
they were incessantly hungry, and continu- 
lly filed with admiration of their own vo- 
il powers. These interesting little stran- 
vers lived to reach the Jardin des Plantes 
n Paris, where they lived in luxury until 
one day during the siege, when the happy 
thought of eating up the menagerie occurred 
to the hungry Parisians. 
Although the walrus seldom attacks men, 
even when they are swimming among the 
igments of a erushed boat, he is by no 
means cowardly. He will readily fight any 
himal whom he does not suspect of hay- 
gx a harpoon concealed about him. Not 
nly do the bulls fight savagely among them- 
elves, but a walrus will often engage and 
efeat the polar bear. The latter finds it 
paratively useless to hug an animal who 
Vou. LV.—No. 12 


299 


{USES ASLEEP, 


Then, while the bear 

lrus takes him apart 
and the 
casual sharks. 


is drowning, the wal- 
with great dexterity, 


leaves for the benefit of 


preces 
Enough has been said to show that walrus- 
hunting involves a good deal of hard work. 
| It also involves an intolerable amount of 
unsavory odor. The perfume which cease- 
| lessly ascends from a vessel’s hold filled with 
| rancid blubber ean not be described, and can 
be imagined only by a New Yorker living in 
| the immediate vicinity of a bone-boiling es- 
tablishment. The Norwegians, however, do 
not seem to mind it. Heroism in the pres- 
ence of hideous smells is one of the charac- 
teristics of the Scandinavians. Perhaps the 
power of the Northern nose is dulled, just as 

| its exterior color is deepened, by the cold. 
This is a matter which deserves to be inves- 
| tigated by ethnologists and meteorologists. 
The chief dangers connected with walrus- 
hunting are due not to the walrns, but to the 

| terrible arctic climate. The walrus sloops 
| are often wrecked on the rocks that belt the 
coast of Spitzbergen, or are walled up in 
some fiord or cove into which they may have 
ventured by the sudden packing of the ice. 
In the former case the crew may take to 
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their boats, and either steer for Norway or | found inside—one lying on the floor and t 
| in with some other vessel of the | other on the bed. The latter was the supe 
fleet When, however, the aretic | intendent, who had been able to read a 
veeps down and imprisons an incau- | write, and a journal lying beside him told ¢ 
», her pe ople are ¢ ompelled to win- | story of the sutterings of his comrades a 
e frightful cold of Spitzbergen, | himself. The ice, surrounding the coast, } 
thermometer (Fahrenheit) fre-| prevented them from getting seals or y 
sinks to 15°,andeven lower. For) fowl. Their stores had gradually been « 
it was supposed that life could | hausted, and they had been attacked | 
1 supported in such extreme and long-| scurvy. The last survivor had only had s 
continued cold. This, however, was a mis- | ficient strength left to roll his dead comr 
take, as has been abundantly shown by the | out of the bed, and to note in his journ 
various scientitic expeditions that have win- | inability to bury him. The graves are 
tered in even colder latitudes than that of | marked by rude crosses fifteen feet | 
Spitzbergen. Nevertheless, the wrecked wal- | and the huts are left in the same conditi: 
rus-hunter, with his imperfect means for pro- | in which they were found by the hor 
tecting himself against the cold and for sup- | stricken Norwegians. 
plying himself with food, seldom manages to It may be asked what sort of men 





live through a Spitzbergen winter. Many | these who, in their wretched, unseawort! 
years ago a Russian company established a} vessels, pursue an occupation so full of d 
station on the coast of Spitzbergen, and for | ger and suffering. They are brave, ha 
several seasons men were left at this station | patient, cheerful, dirty, and drunken. 1 
during the winter to hunt seals, walruses, | rarely have the opportunity to exhibit 
bears, and reindeer. One summer the vessel | latter characteristic on shipboard; but 
which sailed from Archangel to relieve them | they reach home they make amends by ke« 
was lost at sea. In the following August a|ing constantly drunk until their mone 
party of Norwegians happened to visit the | gone, when they hasten to ship for anoth: 
Russian establishment, and on reaching the | voyage. There is certainly no class of sa 
huts found that all the men were dead. Four- | ors who suffer so much and are so miserab! 
teen had been buried by their comrades in | paid. It is strange that, in the present si 
graves the shallowness of which showed | city of good seamen in the British mer 
how little strength the survivors possessed. | tile marine, an effort is not made to in 
Two lay dead just outside the threshold of | the poor walrus-hunters to man the ste 
the largest hut, and the remaining two were | ers and clipper ships ef British merch 
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FA NE 

s past midnight. and I lie awake on a 
ll er to ten 

ire ranged equidistant along a nat 

dormitory; a gas lamp in the street 

light than the 

projecting from the wall, which is 


b, similar other ¢ 


li 
into the room 


s more 


BUNK-ROOM 


vered so that the flame on its tip is like a 
fly in suspense. Utter darkness would 
” more uncertain than this gray dusk. 
cribs are occupied—a restless upheaval 
he bedelothing or a low murmur of un- 
siness shows that; and at the left side of 
ch bed is placed a pair of high boots, into 
cha pair of trousers have been carefully 
ked. All the arrangements of the room 
how care; every thing is in apple-pie order, 
t is quite evident that the boots and 
rousers have not been placed with such ex 


tness by any hurried chance. I can heat 
n occasional footstep come and go on the 
pavement below the half-opened window ; 
the street is so quiet that I fancy I can trace 

it belated pedestrian by sound for miles. 

e measured pat-pat of his boots is audi- 
le long before it passes, long before it is 

st in the great silence of the night. 

A reference to experience assures me that 
the blurs of red on the walls are severe at- 
tacks of scarlet-fever chromo-lithography, 
depicting conflagrations; and I am 
scious that the brassy strokes of a loud clock 

me from a lower apartment than that in 
vhich I am drowsing. 


li 


con- 


1 a state of semi-somnambulism I leave 
crib and pace the room for a few min- 
tes, afterward seeking the clock whose 
ce falls upon the night with such brazen 
emphasis. Next to the dormitory there is a 
maller room, furnished with chairs and a 
entre table, the latter holding packs of 
(ls, dominos, newspapers, and magazines. 

\ stairway leads thence to the ground-floor, 


\W YORK 


FIREMAN 


W YORK |] 


which 


‘TIREMAN 


to the 


s wide as the bu 


opens street 


through double 


doors almost a Ming 
rhe gas is at full blaze down here; a wateh 


man in livery is nodding in a corner chair, 


with a sleek cat folded in a sn 


at his feet, and in the 


u 


Hl 


he 


] 
ircie 


middle of t room 


—NIGHT. 


stands a large fire-engine of modern pattern, 
multiplying the surrounding objects upon 
its shiny metal surfaces. The wheels are 
painted vermilion, and the paint is without 
flaw. Eve ry part susce ptible of polish Is pol 
ished; and if the engine had been intended 
for ornament 
watch 


say, as a pendant toa giant’s 
instead of it could not 
have been rubbed to a greater degree of lumi 


chain 


use, 
nosity. Possibly alove story mght be traced 
to its source in the superlative neatness of 
the mechanism, which is a great deal more 
to its engineer than the insensate combina- 
tion of metals it appears to less loving eyes. 
The furnace is filled with fuel, and a brand 
soaked in petroleum is ready for lighting; 
but the steam up pressure 
of about five pounds, as the tremulous little 


gauge shows, the necessary heat passing into 


is already to a 


the boiler through a pipe from a stationary 
furnace in the cellar of the building. The 


hose-carriage, or tender, occupies a place 
behind the engine, and farther 


in the rear 
there are three stalls in possession of three 
fine, large, glossy horses, whose pet names 
are inscribed in gilt letters over the manger, 
and whose sleek condition betokens unusual 
care. 

If the country reader has been mystified 
so far, it is not my intention to keep him in 
the dark any longer. The city reader has 
probably perceived that the scene is located 
in one of the stations of the Metropolitan 
Fire Department. 

I return to the dormitory, which is quiet 
and dusky as when I left it, and I have re- 
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lapsed into a doze, when a loud-sounding | ulous finger of the steam-gauge indicates 


bell breaks the silence with several imper- | high and higher pressure ; the furnace blaz, 
ative strokes following each other in quick | with increasing vehemence, and the smok: 
und startling succession—the cause an elec- | stack emits dense wreaths of mingled sm 

tric current, the effect like the erack of doom | and sparks, which are blown back upon 

na limited area. The sleepers spring out | and inclose us in their suffocating bla 
of their beds simultaneously, without losing | ness. The experience is thrilling beyo 
the tenth of a second in hesitation or sur- | measure to a novice, and the absorbed « 





prise; ten pairs of legs are simultaneously | pression of the men who have been used 
thrust into the trousers by the bedside, and | the thing for years shows that it also | 
two hitches pull on both trousers and boots. | some effect upon them. The engine sto 
The trousers close upon the hips, so that no | abruptly in front of a building out of wh 
time is lost with suspenders or belts, and | some smoke is drifting; the hose is uncoi 
the miraculous toilet is complete, while I| trom the tender, a hydrant is tapped, and 


stand confused by the distressing sudden- | less than five minutes after the first stro 


THE HOSE TENDER, 


ness of things. The noise in the lower room | of the alarm at the station a stream of w 

is as though the foundation of the building | ter is thrown upon the fire by the engi 
were being blasted by dynamite. The bell | which gasps for breath, apparently, at thi 
is still striking, repeating the signal five | haste. Within those five minutes twel 
times over, and the last fireman is half-way | or thirteen men have been aroused from 
down stairs before I recover myself and | sound sleep and have dressed themselves, 
hastily follow him. Below stairs the horses | three horses have been taken out of a stab! 
are hitched to the engine, the driver is on | and attached to vehicles, and the vehicles 
the box, the furnace is lighted, the men have | and men have travelled five blocks. But 
taken their precarious positions on the tend- | if one should speak to the men about it, 
er, the doors leading to the street are wide | they would deprecate admiration. During 
open, and one minute has not yet expired | the first visit of the Grand Duke Alexis to 
since the first stroke of the bell! The en- New York, an alarm of fire was sounded 
gineer taps me on the shoulder, and orders | the Clarendon Hotel, in Fourth Avenue, and 
me into a place on the narrow platform be-|a stream of water was turned upon the 
hind the engine. “Hold on for your life!’ | building by an engine within two minutes 
The advice is scarcely in my ear when the | and thirty-five seconds, the engine having 
horses plunge forward, and the machine | been manned and brought four blocks 
rolls off the smooth floor of the station on| the mean time. It is not unusual for thi 
to the cobble-stones of the street, which] engine to be out of the house and on 
seem to fly out of their beds in the rebound | way to a fire within forty seconds of th 
of the wheels. The excitement bewilders; | moment when the bell first strikes. 

the stores and houses. along the route are| We will not remain with the men at 
indistinet ; fora moment our feet are shaken | fire, which may do little damage, and oc: 
from under us as we sharply turn a corner; | py them for an hour, or reduce millions o! 
then a greater ease in motion tells us that | dollars’ worth of property, and oceupy the: 
we have left the cobble-stone or Belgian | for a whole night. 

pavement for asphalt or macadam ; the trem- As soon as they return to the station, 1 
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matter how tired they may be, the engine is 
restored to its original condition of brill- 
ianey, the horses are groomed, the harness 
is washed with Castile-soap, the hose is re- 
adjusted on the tender, and an hour after- 
ward, or less, the company is fully prepared 
to answer another alarm. Each 
man places his hat and coat in 
his seat on the tender, and puts 
them on after he has started for \ 
the tire; he also has a particular 
place and a particular duty as- 
signed to himin hitching up the 
horses, which is done by electric 
snaps, and in getting the engine 
out of the house, the entire per- 
formance often consuming no 
more than ten seconds, 

The horses are almost as well 
trained and zealous as the men. 
fhe moment the alarm sounds, 
they spring out of their stalls 
and put themselves into the 
shafts without a word of direc- 
tion. Up to that moment they 
have been haltered; but the 
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stroke of the bell releases them by an aut 
matic arrangement of weights, pulleys, a 
shafts. 

So, TOO, the pipes connecting the boils 
of the engine with a boiler in the cellar 
the building, and thus maintaining seve; 
pounds of steam in the former, though 
furnace is not lighted, are automatic. A 
the engine leaves the station for a fire. t] 
pipes close themselves, and do not requir 
a moment’s attention from the engineer 
who simply has to leap, with his assistant 
on to the platform, and to hold on for 
life. The driver secures himself on his box if 
by straps, without which he could not kee , 
his seat, and in the daytime one man rm 
ahead to clear a passage for the engine i = 
the crowded streets. 

The men and officers are on duty night 
and day, except one hour in every twent 
four allowed for meals. They invarial 
sleep in the station, and those who are mat 
ried must sacrifice all the pleasures of « 
mestic life during their service. “Seems to 
me,” said a member of Engine Company Nx 
30, to the writer, “that I sha’n’t know 1 
own children as they grow up, I see so lit 
tle of them.” Each man is allowed a twen 
ty-four-hour holiday once a fortnight, how 
ever, and the horses are exercised near thy 
station-house one hour a day. 

It is because the horses see so little of 
out-door life that they display so much 
tivity when an alarm is sounded, and » 
all their strength into their gait. I ask« 
Foreman Ward, of Engine No. 30, why 
was necessary to halter them at all wher 
they were so intelligent in the performar 
of their duties. 
swered, “they’d play tricks on us if w 
didn’t tie ’em up. There’s a fellow,” | 
added, pointing to a powerful gray in su 
perb condition, “that has been steadily at 
work in the department for over eleven 
years ; knows his business like a man, tha 
horse does; but he’s up to many a littl 


“Bless you, Sir,” he 


ei 
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SLTTING-ROOM, 


would raise brimstone if he’d 
the 
is inquisitively ; 


Meanwhile 

und sniffing at. 

hen I attempted to rub his nose, he 
ipped at me as if in corroboration of 


gray was 


latter part of the foreman’s testimony. 
Phe 


average number of fires attended 


somewhat with each company. 


upany No. 30 attends on an average one | 


other day, and while it is not called 
t once in a week sometimes, at other times 
s summoned to as many as three different 
es within one day. Alarm or no alarm, 
e men are always ready and in habitual 
spense. The constant watching and wait- 


¢ take the edge off their capacity for sur- | 


rise. They are as mechanically responsive 


as the weight 
of the 


the stroke of the 
the 


gong 


ch releases halters horses. 


matter in which quarter of the city a| 


, the alarm is sent to station- 
ind at the first 


company is required to prepare for 


is every 

se, 
very 
ction. The completion of the signal may 
iow that only four out of the 
ompanies in the city are required, but the 
ther thirty-eight are 
station while 
g and vibrating 


forty-two 


also ready to dash out 


the gong is still hum- 


the last note of the 


signal. 


tor 


rhe sitting-rooms of the stations are com- 
tably furnished, decorated with portraits 


if the past and present worthies of the de- | 
artment, and supplied with books, domi- | 


The | 


os, cards, chess, and othe 
scussion of polities and the use of profan- 
strictly forbidden. 


games. 


are “ Gentlemen,” 


d a prominent official, addressing some | 


appointees, “you have been chosen 
or 
expect you all to be sober, industrious, 
d honest, and I also expect that you will 


ey all orders with alacrity and willing- 


stroke of the bell, | 


1 among eight hundred applicants, and | 


your fel- 
| low-laborers, and do all your work without 


ness. Avoid all dissensions with 
Politics and religion are 
forbid 
ignore them absolutely. 


any grumbling. 
being 
Vote 
, go to any church you 
not in 
Should you become involved in 


positively 


| subjects which I 


| discussed 


| for whom you please 


| 
| choose, but you must elee- 


engage 


} tloneering. 
| 


a misunderstanding fellow-member 
of the department, come to me, and I will 


arbitrate your difference at once. 


with a 


Be sober: 
for if you are drunk, your brains are out, and 
| you are no longer fit for duty. Drunkenness 
will not be tolerated. In 
whole deportment show yourselves to be 


certainly your 
I consider you such, and there 
ct 
tlemen Profanity is uncalled 
for. It which I 
have always got along without. I 


| gentlemen. 
is no reason why you should not a 
at all times. 
vile 


as gen- 


is a habit, and one 
never 
practice it, and hope that you will follow 
|my example. Be polite. And now report 
at your posts. 

The streets are patrolled from 6 o’clock 
P.M. to 6 A.M.; and every morning a report is 
sent by the foreman of each company to the 
chief of the department, giving the number 
of men absent, sick, or off duty for any other 
cause. In cases of fire, this report is supple- 
of fuller details. 


street patrol, watchmen are 


mented by one 

sesides the 
stationed in bell towers during the day and 
a constant look-out over the 
It was formerly 
the custom to ring the bells when a fire was 


| night, keeping 
| roofs for any sign of fire. 














vered, as a warning to the neighbor- 
mut they are now used only in strik- 
curfew at nine o’clock. The eight 
still occupied have almost outlasted 
usefulness, the street patrol and the 
police having much better opportunities for 
the discovery of a fire, but they are interest- 

g ing on account of their picturesqueness. 
A ' A few minutes before nine o’clock on a sul 
nipe try evening last May, the writer toiled up the 
spiral stairway of the tower at the corner of 
iy Spring and Varick streets, and rapped at the 
if a trap door of the little octagonal house, built 
ie at a height of one hundred and twenty feet 
i from the ground, on a set of iron pillars—a 
i little house that sways and creaks in the 
‘ ; wind like a bulrush. A voice answered, and 
i} the door was raised to admit me into an 
f ' apartment without lights, and into the pres- 
hi ence of the watchman, who, from his long 


and lonely vigils, had become melancholy in 


and manners. <A chair, a table, and a 


Vi b voice 

spittoon comprised the furniture. A eireu- | 
4s , , . . 
iy lar window afforded an outlook in every di- 
7% rection. A somewhat harsh clock rasped 


out the seconds, and the watchman made 

















the circuit of the 
room with a pre- 
occupied air. By- | 
and-by the tinkle 
of a sweet-toned 
, bell revealed a tel- 
egraph apparatus 
put up against the 
slight wall.’ “ Nine 
o’clock—sent from 
head-quarters,” the 
} watchman explain- 
f 
\% 
P| 
ve 
aad 
qi 
f 
YA | 
7"? 
; 
im) 
| = aoa 
| THF OLD BELL TOWER. 
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ed; and forthwith he raised and depress: 
a lever, like that 
in response the great bell below the fh 
tolled out nine strokes with long moar 
All the sorrows of the city b 


of a marine engine, a) 


intervals. 
us seemed to take voice in the dying re 
berations of that bell, and the 
audible bum had expired, the wateln 
seemed relieved, and was more disposed 
talk, though he 
tion of the room, occasionally bending fo; 
ward and staring intently in some direct 


when 


continued his perambu 


where a stronger flare than usual indicated 
the possibility of a fire. 

The night was moist and hazy. The blac] 
ness of the overcast sky was modified by t] 
thin gray mist, and by the long rows of stre: 
lamps in the principal avenues, which resen 
bled luminous beads strung together w 
scarcely any space between. Where 
intervened and hid the 
themselves, the streets could be tracked 
the golden reflections which banded the s 
rounding gray and black, and in the sai 
way a broader space of yellow marked thi 


buildings lan 


publie squares, which, with their lamps an 

trees, were invisible. A rush of light fro: 

behind a towering black shadow in the 
northeast—that was the reflection of Unior 

Square from behind the Domestie building, } 
at the corner of Fourteenth Street and 
Broadway; that triangle of lights which 

seemed to burn in the sky far above 

other buildings southward was the ope 
ating-room of the Western Union Telegraph ; 

and the two spheres, one seeming to float 

above the other, were the illuminated ce] 
of the City Hall and the Tribune building 

Down below us a broken wilderness of roofs 

reached out, and the lights in the houses 

were gradually disappearing. “They'll all 

be gone soon,” said the watchman; “the: 

it will get to be lonelier up here.” Looking 

westward, I could discern a space blackei 

than the rest, which shook gently and glint 

ed. This was the Hudson River, and the ; 
fringe of lamps on its farther edge outlined 

the water-tront of Jersey City. 

The binocular glass with which the watch 
man was provided elucidated many spires 
and towers which were either invisible to 
the naked eye, or dimly revealed by a pro 
jecting stroke darker than the darkness 
surrounding. But without the aid of this 
the watchman able to 
every light and puff of smoke that could b 
seen, and he spoke of a comrade of his who 
once discovered an incipient fire in West 
Sixteenth Street,-over a mile distant fron 
the tower. 

An electric bell tinkled. It was a tele 
graph signal from another tower to keep 
sharper look-out, the signal being transmit 
ted over a special circuit wire connecting 
all the towers, which enables the occupant 
of one to call the attention of the others to 


was locate nearly 
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rhe 


Harlem, or i 


vicious flame o1 smoke signal 
t might 


The 


by 


from 


ht | 


e con 


ive come 
tower, 
of telling 


co-workers the bell is rung, 


from the nearest 


have no meaus 


chmen 
h of their 
or 


flame which excites the 
ition of the sender may be entirely out 


ie smoke 


ALARM FROM 


but 

has the effect of warning off any drowsi 
ess that may tempt the latter in his watch. 
No lights whatever are allowed in the tow 


ich of the receiver of the message ; 


er, and reading or recreation of any kind is 
mpossible, except smoking, with which the 
vatcher may solace himself, and repeat over 
the dark the words of Herr Teufels- 
dréckh: “Upward of five hundred thou- 

nd two-legged animals without 


city 


feathers 
e round us in horizontal positions, theit 
ids all in night-caps, and full of foolish 
dreams. Riot cries aloud, and staggers and 
swaggers in his rank dens of shame; and 
he mother, with streaming hair,, kneels 
er her pallid dying infant, whose cracked 
All these 
eaped and huddled together, with nothing 
it a little carpentry and masonry between 
mj; crammed in like salted fish in their 
rel, or weltering, shall I say? 
Egyptian pitcher of tamed each 
struggling to get its head above the others. 
Such work goes on under that smoke coun- 
terpane! But I, Werther, sit it 


1] 
1} 


1; Iam alone with the stars.” 


ps only her tears now moisten. 


like an 
Vipers, 


mein above 


NI 
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After a little el 


er-man kept a 


il 
tditast 


during which the tow- 
look-out, the 

| when I 
passed out, it closed upon me, leaving me 
to find mv wav down 


trap- 


door was opened for me, and had 


ne the spirdl stairway 
] had reached 
commotion the 


and unde 


the 


the big bell 


not 


ground, when a el- 


A BELL TOWER. 


gine-house 
me that an 


attached to the tower apprised 
alarm of fire had been received, 
and before I could reach the scene of action 
the horses had been hitched to the engine 
and tender, and preparations had been made 
to start. The gong was still striking, but 
the completion of the signal showed that 
the fire in a remote district, and the 
first alarm did not call for the attendance 
of the company. 


was 


Besides the engine companies, there are 
separate organizations known as hook-and- 
ladder companies, aud in densely populated 
districts two of these attend a first alarm in 
conjunction with four engine companies. 
The ladders are carried on long trucks, and 
are used in saving life and in conveying the 
hose up to the higher stories of burning 
buildings. The hooks 


are used in tearing 


down partitions into which the flames may 
have insinuated themselves. 


A hook and-ladder company galloping to 
a fire and turning the sharp corner of a city 
street is a sight even more thrilling than 
that of the engine rolling forward in the 
cloud of its own smoke. The truck is long 
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HOOK-AND-LADDER COMPANY, 


and narrow, and has the appearance of be- 
ing easy to upset. The driver in front and 
the brakeman astern have a perilous time 
of it; so do the vehicles which happen to 
be in the way: but dextrous management, 
as clever as the handling of a yacht in a race, 
usually averts the accident, which, as usual- 
ly, appears to be imminent. 

Ihe so-called chemical engines of the 
Babcock pattern were introduced into the 
department some time ago, and nine of them 
are now in use—four four-wheeled double- 


tank machines being in charge of separate 


companies, and four two-wheeled single- 
tank machines and one four-wheeled dou- 
ble-tank machine in charge of hook-and- 


ladder or engine companies, which are also 





THE CHEMICAL ENGINE. 


| supplied with the regular apparatus. 1] 


use of self-propelling fire-engines, of w] 
there are five in the department, has res 
ed in an average saving of eight horses 
the cost of their maintenance; and the c 
| missioners believe that these machines } 
|mote both economy and efficiency, and 
jthe last annual report recommend the 
general adoption. 

The water-front and the shipping are pro 
tected by a steamer named the William | 
| Havemeyer, stationed at the foot of Pike 
Street, East River, and manned by twelve 
|men. Her pumps are the same as those at 
| tached to the street engines, except that 
| they are more powerful, throwing twelve 
streams of water at once. 

Speaking of her, we are 
reminded of the water sup 
ply, the sufliciency o1 
suflicieney of which rad 
cally affects the depart 
ment. On this subject the 
last report (January to 
December, 1876) contains 
the following paragraph 
“With very few exceptions 
the hydrants in all loca 
ties are connected with 
the smallest pipes in thi 
streets upon which the) 
are located, and it thus 
frequently happens that af 
large fires, where a num 
ber of powerful steamers 
draw upon the same pipe 
or upon pipes of the sam 
diameter contiguous to oI 
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ependent for their supply upon the other, 
quantity of water proves inadequate 
or all, and sometimes, at a critical juncture, 
eprives the department of the services of 
pparatus indispensable to an efficient pet 
ein ince of the duties devolving upon 16.” 
When either of the rivers bordering the city 
re within reach of the hose, they are drawn 
pon, their inexhaustible quantity making 
em preferable to the hydrants, and theit 
ie quality in no wise injuring the ma- 
ery. 
rhe department is practically divided into 
first, the Bureau of Combus- 


ree bureaus : 


les, for the prevention of tires; second, 
the Bureau of the Chief, for the putting out 
third, the Bureau of the Fire 
, for ascertaining the causes of fires 
Phe num- 


fires and amounts of loss since 1865 


and 


he detection of incendiaries. 


1866, 796 tires—loss, 
SD.7LL.OOO: 


L869, 


nas follows: 
tires—loss, 


$4,142,000 ; 


128,000; 1867, 873 


~j8. 740 fires loss, SU 
S ss, §2.626,- 

L870, 904 fires 
$2,120,212; 
1258 fires 
$2,127,256 ; 
1649 
$2,891,818 ; 
1470 fires 
S4,022.640 : 
1355 
$1, 


1415 


fires 


fires 
$30,306 : 


fires 


the com- 


far 
monest cause dur- 
1276 was 
with 


pipes, 


irelessness 
itches, 
indles, cigars, 
nd lamps, to 
371 fires 
ascribed: the 
in 
frequeney was foul 


second eause 
chimneys.of which 
144 


fire - works 


there were 
cases $ 
id transparencies 

105 fires; spontaneons 
of oily rubbish, 25 fires; 
sene lamps, 93 fires ; 


caused combustion 
explosions of kero 
and improper construe- 
on or arrangement of flues, 20 fires. One 
re was caused by pieces of broken glass 
lling on matches, one by meat in an oven 
burning, and eight by rats or mice gnawing 
natches. Eight convictions were obtained 
The num- 
ber of fires due to carelessness ought to im- 


nder charges of incendiarism. 


ress every householder, and induce him to 
ake a few simple precautions. 
The department is maintained by appro- 
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priations made by the Municipal Board of 
Estimate and 
for 

administration 


Apportionment, the amount 
1377 Its 


belongs commis 


granted being $1,226,670. 


to three 
sioners appointed by the Mayor, and con 
Board of Aldermen, for a 
years each. The president re 

ot md the 
83500 each. rhe chief of the 
department is paid $4700 per annum; the 
chief, S8000 + te n chiefs of battal 
foremen of 


firmed by the 


term of six 


celves an annual salary $5500, 


other two 
assistant 


ions, $2500 each; companies, 


WLLLLAM FPF, HAVEMEVER, 


foremen, $1300: e 


gineers, $1300; assistant 


$1500 each; assistant n- 
engineers, S1250; 
firemen, $1200; and hose- 
men, $300, 
to be 


lowed 


privates, Scu0 ; 
The two latter are not required 
al- 
enga other employments, 
though they to at all 
fires to which their companies may be sum 
The total number of employés in 
the department is about 750. 

The perfection of the department de- 
pends as much upon the 
the telegraph service, by which the men 


in constant attendance, and 


to 


are 


ge in 
are obliged work 


moned. 


effectiveness of 
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THE ALARM BOX 


and engines are called to a fire, as upon 
the quickness and energy with which they 
respond. 

The head-quarters of the department are 
at 155 and 157 Mercer Street, in a small 
brown-stone building, not particularly no- 
ticeable except for the great number of 
telegraph wires which are drawn together | 
on the roof. Sixty- 
five wires start from 
the building north 
and south, making a 
circuit of over seven 
hundred miles with- 
in the limits of the 


TO BH OBSERVED IN USING THD 


KEY TO THE FIRE ALARM BOY, 


UPON THE DISCOVERY OF A FIRE, 
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brown and gray poles of the departi 
and as an alarm box is the initial poi 
the whole business, we will take a 


one of them now. 

It is made of iron, about eighteen iy 
high, ten inches wide, and six inches d 
A key-hole is the only visible means of « 
trance to it, and a conspicuous sign o1 
pole announces that, in case of a fire, 
key may be obtained at a stated hous« 
the immediate neighborhood, 

When the outer door or lid of the hox 
unlocked and opened, a small hook for 
finger is found projecting from an iron » 
which hides and protects the interior n 
chinery from all except members of 1 
department, who are provided with ext 
keys. A long narrow slit in the iron plat 
allows the hook to be pulled down sev: 
inches, by which means a clock spring 
wound up and the circuit opened, and w 
the hook is released, the spring sets a sn 
wheel in motion, notched with as 1 
notches as there are figures in the nu 
of the box. 

We will suppose, for instance, that 
number is 357. The wheel is notched t 
times in one place, five times in anot 
place, and seven times in another, an 


val occurring between each set of not: 
during which interval the circuit is close: 
The number is repeated five times in qu 
succession by the one depression ot 
hook, and it is heard five times in the ope 
ating-room at head-quarters. 

The box also contains a Morse key, 
swering all the pu 
poses of a Morse it 
strument, and « 
bling any one hay 


access to it, connect 
ed with the depart 
ment, to ask and a 


city, and connecting 
with the station- 
houses, the alarm 
boxes, and the look- 
out towers, 

There are forty- 
one box circuits, 
eight gong circuits, 
three talking cir- 
cults, one police cir- 
cuit, two tower cir- 
cuits, and two dial 
circuits, the special 
uses of which will be 
described hereafter. 
rhe operating-room 
is a sinall apartment 
on the second floor, 
the battery-room is 


on the ground-floor, and the executive offices 
are distributed through the building. 


Take the Key, go to the nearest alarm box and open the door. 

Pull the Hook down as far as it will go and let li slide back. 

Remove the Key and close the door. 

If the station number upon the box is not immediately 
sounded upon the gong inside, go to the next nearest box 


| which is located at ; ideal 


and repeat the operation. 


Cavrion tro Bxwr Ho.upens. 
Do not opea the a :. 
box except in 
case of iirc. 


Do not pull the 
Hook down more 
than once in send- 
Do not send an ing an alarm, 
alarm for a fire 


Do not fail after 
that seems to 


sending an alarm 


be distant. 4 to make sure that 
Do not send an z the door of the box 
alarm unless ‘3 is securely closed, 
youare certain f and that the Key is 


that there is a 


returned and hung 
fire. 


upon this Card. 





The Officer Commanding Company, No. 

‘ will vee that 
je place, and be is instructed to inspeet 
rome uses om any cause, or be lost, 
f the premises, tue officer of the Company 


eee a | 








sSwer questions, or to 
transmit second and 
third alarms. Te! 
strokes and the num 
ber of the box rey it 
ed on the Morse key 
constitute a second 
alarm, and twelve 
strokes and the num- 
ber of the box, a 
third alarm. Should 
the tire be discoy 
ered by a member of 
the departinent, and 
not be deemed of sut 
ficient importance 
to justify a genera 
alarm, he would not 
pull the hook at all, 


but would summon, by fourteen strokes, au 
| engine only; by sixteen strokes, a hook-and 


The forty-one box cireuits connect 545| ladder company; by eighteen strokes, a 
alarm boxes, which are secured to the| chemical engine; or by twenty strokes, in 
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the slumbers of the firemen with the start- 
ling effects that we have seen. 

The operating-room is a small, unadorn 
ed apartment in the rear of the Merce 
Street building, with the cluster of wires 
entering its window. Two operators are 
on duty night and day, their superintend- 
eut being Mr. J. H. Emerick, to whom, and 


to Mr. Carl Jussen, the secretary of the 


department, the writer is indebted for in- 
formation. 


On the southern side in the room there 


is an enunciator, on the face of which the 
number of the cireuit opened is shown the 
inoment the hook in the alarm box is pull- 
ed. The number is also struck on a bell, 
and registered in ink on paper, all by ele 
tricity, and before the signal is complete 
the operator passes to a table on the oppo- 
site side of the room, where there is a re 
peater, and transmits the first figures of 
the number to the ¢ ighty seven stations. 
It is all done in a quiet, unofficious sort 
THE RAM. 


of way, without the least confusion, and 


before the person who has sent the alarm 
is a dozen strides away from the box, it has 
been received and recorded 


of accident, an ambulance. The Morse 


further enables the chief officer of a at head-quar 
any who is away from 


his station on | ters, and has thence passed up and 


down 
and across the city, from the Battery to Mor- 
any fire | risania. 

oceurred on his circuit during his ab 


ss to inquire at head-quarters through 
of 545 alarm boxes whether 


Other instruments in the room prove that 
each station has received it, that 


an affirmative compelling him to re the cir- 
:at once to his station,and a negative al- | enits are in good order, that the engines are 
ng him to go on with his outside business. | prepared to attend, and, when the fire is ex- 
The cost of the 
es, which are 
nufactured = un- 
several different 
tents, and which 
the same as those 
din all cities of 
e United States, is 
s250 each. 
When the circuit 
s opened, the alarm 
uot transmitted 
rectly to the en- 
ne-houses, as it is 
transmitted in most 
er cities. It first 
iches the opera- 
g-room at head- 
iarters, and = is 
hence repeated over 
e of the gong ci 
ts to the engine- 
uses in the 
trict indicated by 
( number = of 
trokes, the gong 
ircuits being so 
led on account 
their connection 
ith the bells 
vhieh, in the night- 


me, break upon AT WORK. 











a 





at eet 


Hd — = 
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- 











ied, that the engines have returned 
to their stations. The police circuit is used 
cation with the police, the two 


for commu 
tower circuits connect the towers, and the 
two dial circuits are used in the conversa 
tional business of the department. In fact, 
the furniture of the little operating-room 
represents all the latest improvements in 
telegraphy, and at an expenditure of over 
$20,000 for Instruments. 

One of the most admirable and noticeable 


qu ilities of the firemen is their zeal, which 


outlasts the greatest perils, and too often 
only leaves them in death. Warnings of 
danger are iterated and reiterated before 


they can be induced to abandon a position 
in which they have an advantage over the 
flames; and it sometimes happens that their 
retreat is not soon enough to avoid the tot- 
tering wall or roof, which buries them in its 
overwhelming wreck. In the upper stories 
of high buildings, while the flames are leap- 
ing from the casements and filling the corri- 
dors with solid fire; in suffocating cellars, 
into which the liquid metals are pouring; 


under facades, bending over them and 
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nacity that I wonder if a large part ot 
compensation for the material loss m; 
be found in the stimulus to brave end 
which their example must impart 
crowd of spectators. 

The records of the department show |] 
ism in no small measure, and a writer of 
ventures might find materials for 
thrilling narratives in the same pages 
one occasion, several years ago, during 
in Trinity Building, on Broadway, a 
beam fell from the roof on eight tireme) 
such a way that it prostrated them wi 
crushing them. The wood was aflany 
end to end, and did not leave them spa 
rise in. They lay close to the floor, w 
was smoking and covered with sparks, a 
the beam continued to burn over them w 
in a few feet of their heads, threatening 
roast them to death. One of the pipes 
been buried with them, and when they « 
covered it, they turned it against the flan 
Steaming to death now threatened the 
the water vaporized in the heat, and { 
their crib with sealding white clouds 
the circumstance saved them, by enab 
them to abate t 
fire below u 
their comrades 0 
side had lifted t 
beam from over 
them. 

The desire to 
save life is the fir 
man’s strongest 
centive, and whe 
he is called to 
building occupied 
by human beings 
his efforts stop 
nothing; but 
most as much zea 
is shown whe 


property alone has 


to be saved. <A 
other building o1 
Broadway was 


burning some tim 
ago, and it was 
agreed between 
three hose - men 
who were stationed 
on the roof and on 
of the officers sta 
tioned below, that 
assoonas the fall of 
the roof appeared 
imminent to him, 
he should eall to 
them, and they 





THK LEAP FOR LIFE, 


threatening to collapse every moment; in 
blinding wreaths of sparks and smoke—they 


stand and do battle with such heroic perti- 


should leap to the 
next building, ove1 
an intervening al 
ley five or six feet wide. In the mean time 
they did not distress themselves, but worked 
steadily with their streams, which wer 
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the 
of the tlames, the 


d down scuttles. The 


hiss 
engines, the 
wd the crash 
unl 
so loud 
mfusing that 


ht have 


ny iron 


er were 


e mig 


been lost in 
this fact not- 
the 


eld to their in 


standing, 


ground until 
rentle 
ite d 


vas 


settling 
that the 
to 


about 


and they 


» olficer 





‘Li ap ” 
parapet 
to the 
md they had 


sprang 


it when 
ot 
sparks 
the 
ol 


clone 
se volume 
and 
Into 

a pit 
adhe d 


had 


nent before. 


air, 
flame 
where 
stood a 
Such episodes of 
peril as this are com 
in a fireman’s 

ind the 
not 


CSO ay Ss 
always so 
In 1871 


factory on 


tunate, 
Lhiv 
th Avene 


The 


echt fire. 
; ate 


(ine wa 
ries high 
much dilapi- 
ted. Without any 


Ss 


and 


monition, one ot 
fell 
ad buried 
ght men 
several of 

killed 
di many more bad- 
Hurt. 


walls out 
some 
entry -¢ i 
der 1t, 


Lon) 


were 


rhe dangers are 
various as they 
at. 
misdirect- 


ore 


or Some- 
es a 
stream of water 
nkes a fireman 
tanding on one of the ladders, ard causes 
in to fall; in winter the rounds of the lad- 
er are coated with ice, and the benumbed 
in loses his hold: but a more frequent 
use of mishap is an open seuttle, down 
lich the fireman, in his haste and excite- 
nent, accidentally plunges, and cripples or 
Kills himself, 


} 


In 1869 the late James Gordon Bennett, 


and 
fierce pulsations 


trumpeted orders of the 


671 


the 
the burning of his 


SLE00 to the com 


recognizing services of the firemen 
} 


house, 


at 
for 


Issioners, to be used in the 


sent a check 





THE RFSOUF 

purchase of a medal for the most meritorious 
member of the department each year. Five 
hundred dollars were spent in the purchase 
of a die, and the interest of the remainder is 
annually applied to the purchase of a gold 
medal. A roll of honor is kept at depart- 
ment head-quarters, recording all notewor 
thy actions of the men, and the one who has 
especially distinguished himself for bravery 
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annual pul cle 


Charles L. Ke lly received 
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Fen medals have already been awarded, | t 


the tirst to M.D fompkins, foreman of an | ¢ 


hosen as recipient of the medal, at the | e 
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ight persons from the second story 


burning building. Thomas Hutchinsoy 


old that some persons were ina burnin 
ment-house on Baxter Street. He madi 


‘gine company, who, at the risk of his own | way up the exterior to the second st 


life, saved a woman from the second story of | r 


1 bul ding, and the second to B. A. Gieque a6 
io rescued two wotm- 


n and two. ehildren. 


one for the heroism he 
displayed at a fire on the 
northeast corner of Divis 
ion and Forsyth streets, 
he tlames were burning 
fiercely on the first floor, 
but Ke lly climbed up the 
shutters to the second 
floor, and thence careful- 
ly lowered three persons 
to the ground He also 
saved the lives of others, 
who were paralyzed by THE BENNET 
terror, in directing them 

to a stairway, and in leading them down. 
Ambrose L. Austin was at a fire and saw a 
woman striving to climb the basement steps; 
the flames steadily repulsed her, but Austin 
dashed through them and carried her ont. 
Thomas Henry, another medalist, rescued 


GIRL AND 





“He w ‘ome, will come,” she said; 
And her breath was like the south, 
And the sun lay on her head, 


And the morning round her mouth; 
And she smiled across the sea 


In her girlhood’s surety. 


t 


‘He will come in ship of state, 
: to his own, 





riv, great, 


That shall lean to me alone 


Laying all his glory down 
For my kingdom, sword, and crown. 


‘And the sword I shall restore 
For the high deeds yet to be, 
Since no life of knight!y yore, 
Vowed to rarest ministry, 
1} 


With his prowess shall begin 


Who has wifely arms to win. 
*But the crown I'll fling afar, 


Smiling soft to hear him say 





‘Love, there shineth star nor bar 
Like your smiling on my way: 
Leaves of bay would fall and fade 


Where your lightest touch has staid.’ 


“Other maidens may be fair: 
He will whisper, close and low, 
That my love's beyond compare 
With the beauty they bestow; 
While, because he stoops to me, 


I shall grow most fair to see. 


So I left her on the shore 
When the Dawn was g 


An t vhite ships, di 











ear, and found a boy hanging from 
hird-story platform of the fire-escape 
told the boy to d 
and that he would « 
him. The boy obs 
and was snatched 
Hutchinson as he 
through the air. W 
iam H. Nash was aw 
eda medal for saving 
lives of two childre 
No. 223 Division Str 
and William Mit: 
was awarded anothe 
rescuing a man tron 
of tlame at No. 7" P 
Street. James Hor 
» MEDAT. cued six persons fron 
351 Rivington Street 
Henry Schuek, at great personal risk, fi 
his way through a furnace to save an i 


There is not one among these instances 


bravery that, if given in greater det 
would not read like romance, but the 
mance is reality of a ve ry good sort. 


WOMAN. 


So I found her on the shore 
When the harbor lights were dim, 
And the expectant curves of yor 
Something sweeter seemed to limn: 
Still she waited Love’s surprise 
With the youngness in her eyes. 





Still she murmured, ‘‘ He w 
Days and sails are drifting b 

Other ships go laden home, 
sright with golden argosy; 


And the ship for which I wait 
Droppeth anchor soon or late. 


“T shall know him, though he stands 
With the slain years fronting him ; 
Though he reach untender hands 
Of a warrior worn and grim; 
Though the smile I go to meet 
Shine throngh tempest and defeat. 


“For the billows will have brought 
All their burden to his strength, 
And the winds have fed his thought, 
Till his kingdom stretch at lengtl 
From the power and peace of seas 

To all loves and mysteries, 





“And because October holds 
More of spring-time than the spring, 
And because all harvest folds 
Soth the bud and blossoming, 
He shail find my patience sweet 
And my unvowed faith complete.” 


So I left her on the shore. 
Does he come? I only know 
That the moon for evermore 
Draws the tides, and, swift or slow, 
Bound, or barred, or flowing free, 
Every river finds its sea. 
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THE CAMPAIGN 


I. 
VHE disastrous result of the campaign of 


7 


General Burgoyne is to be ascribed more 

s own blunders and incompetency than 
ny special military skill on the part of 
In December, 1776, Burgoyne 
erted with the British ministry a plan 
A 


ce was to proceed to- 


mqueror, 
he campaign of 1777. 
Albany from Canada, by 


of the 
er large body advanced up 


lakes, while an- 
Hudson, in order to cut 
communication between 


northern and southern 
the 
it each section, being left 
tself, subdued 
little difficulty. At the 


e time Colonel St. Leger 


iles, In expectation 


would be 
is to make a diversion on 
Mohawk River. In pur- 
of this plan, in the 
y summer of 1777 he sailed 
n Lake Champlain, foreed 
evacuation of Crown 
nt and Ticonderoga, de- 
ited the Americans badly 
Hubbardton, and = took 
ssession of Skenesborough 
Whitehall Up to this 
me all had gone well. From 
it point, however, his for 
to His 
e course would have been 


ce 


es began wane. 
eturn to Ticonderoga, and 
nee up Lake George to the 

of that 


re Was 


whence 
road to 
instead of 
he determined to push on to Fort 
and Fort Edward, that 
blocked up by the enemy a course 


name, 
a direct 
Edward ; 

Ann over roads 
vere 
vhich gave Schuyler ample time to gather 
the yeomanry together and effectually op- 
ose his progress. Nor all. On 
iis arrival at Fort Ann, instead of advan- 
ng at once upon Fort Edward, and thence 

to Albany before Schuyler had time to con- 
entrate his forces in his 


was this 


front, he sent a 
detachment of Brunswickers, under Colonel 
um, to Bennington, to surprise and cap- 


royal army was divided into three 
r Major-General Phillips, of the Royal Artillery, 
Brigadier-Generals Fraser Han The 
man troops, consisting of one regiment of Hessian 
s,a corps of dismounted dragoons, and a mixed 
of Brunswickers, of which 100 were 
distributed among the three brigades, with one 
of reserve under Colonel Breyman, and 
manded by Major-General Riedesel. 
total ferce in rank and file was: British, 4135; 
vans, 3116; Canadian militia, 148; Indi 
, 7902. Of this force Burgoyne was obliged 
» behind 1000 men to garrison Ticonderoga. 
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brigades, 


and lton. 


artillerists, 


were 


RQ « 
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FF BURGOYNE 

ture some stores which he had heard were 
at that place. General Riedesel, who com 
manded the German al op 


llies, was totally 
overruled, 


posed to this diversion, but being 


s 


he proposed that Baum should march in the 
rear of the of ¢ 
toward the River. 


enemy, by istleton, 


Had this 


Way 


Connecticut 


JOUN BURGOYNE, 


is that 
have had time to 
prevent Baum from falling unawares upon 
their rear. 
of 
obstinately 


plan been adopted, the probability 
the Americans would not 


Burgoyne, however, against the 
Riedesel and Phillips, insisted 
on his plan, which was that 
Baum should cross the Battenkil opposite 
Saratoga, move down the Connecticut River 


advice 


na direct line to Bennington, destroy the 
at that place, and the 
Brunswick dragoons, who were destined to 
form part of the expedition. In this latter 
order a fatal blunder was committed, by 
employing troops the and 
heavy in an enterprise where every thing 
depended on the greatest celerity of move- 
ment, while the rangers, who were lightly 
equipped, were left behind. 

Let look fo moment at a fully 
equipped Brunswick dragoon as he appear 
ed at this time. He wore high and heavy 
jack-boots, with large, long spurs, stout and 


magazine 


moun 


most awkward 


us a 


stiff leather breeches, gauntlets reaching 
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high up upon his arms, and a hat with a 
On his 
side he trailed a tremendous broadsword, a 


huge tuft of ornamental feathers. 


short but clumsy carbine was slung over 
his shoulder, and down his back, like a 
Chinese mandarin’s, dangled a long queue. 
Such were the troops sent out by the Brit- 
sh general on a service requiring the light- 
est of light skirmishers. The latter, how- 
From the 
beginning of the campaign the English offi- 


ever, did not err from ignorance. 


cers had ridiculed these unwieldy troopers, 
who strolled about the camp with thei 
heavy sabres dragging on the ground, say- 
ing (which was a fact) that the hat and 
sword of one of them were as heavy as the 
whole of an English private’s equipment. 
But, as if this was not sufficient, these light 
dragoons were still further cumbered by 
being obliged to carry flour and drive a 
herd of cattle before them for their main- 
tenance on the way. 

The result may be easily foreseen. By a 
rapid movement of the Americans under 
Stark, Baum was cut off from his English 
allies, who fled and left him to fight alone, 
with his awkwardly equipped squad, an en- 
emy far superior in numbers. After main- 
taining his ground for more than two hours, 
his ammunition gave out, and being wound- 
ed in the abdomen by a bullet, he was forced 
to surrender, having lost in killed 360 men 
out of 400. 
vantages, it is doubtful upon whose banners 
victory would have perched, had not Bur- 
goyne, though having ample time, failed to 
support Baum by keeping Breyman’s divis- 
ion too far behind. 

With the failure of this expedition against 
Bennington, the first lightning tlashed from 
The sol- 


diers as well as their officers had set out on 


Yet, even with all these disad- 


Burgoyne’s hitherto serene sky. 


this campaign with cheerful hearts, for, the 
campaign successfully brought to a close, 
all must end in the triumph of the royal 
arms. ‘“ Britons never go back,” Burgoyne 
exultantly had said, as the flotilla passed 
down Lake Champlain. Now, however, the 
Indians deserted by scores, and an almost 
general consternation and languor took the 
place of the former confidence and buoy- 


II. 

On the 13th of September the royal army 
crossed the Hudson by a bridge of boats, 
with the design of forming a junetion with 
Sir Henry Clinton at Albany. It encamped 
on the heights and plains of Saratoga, near 
the mouth of Fish Creek (the present site 
of Schuylerville), within a few miles of the 
northern division of the Continentals under 
Gates, Burgoyne selecting General Schuy- 

= } 


iouse as his head-quarters. 
After the evacuation of Fort Edward, 


Schuyler had fallen down the river, first to 
Stillwater, and then to Van Schaick’s Isl- 
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and, at the mouth of the Mohawk. On ¢ 
19th of August, however, he was superse: 
ed by Gates, who, on the 8th of Septem] 
advanced with 6000 men to Bemus Height 
three miles north of Stillwater. Thy 
heights were at once fortified, under the 
rection of Kosciusko, by a line of intren 
ments running from west to east, halt 
mile in length, and terminating on the « 
end on the west side of the intervale. J 
right wing occupied a hill nearest the 1 
er, and was protected in front by a wir 
marshy ravine, and behind by an abat 
The left wing, commanded by Arnold (whx 
after the defeat of St. Leger at Fort Star 
wix, had joined Gates), extended on to 
height three-quarters of a mile furth: 
north, its left flank being also protected « = 
the hill-side by felled trees. 
quarters were in the centre, a little sout 
of what was then and is now known as th 
* Neilson Farm.” 

On the 15th, Burgoyne gave the orde1 


Gates’s hea 


advance in search of the enemy, supposed to 
be somewhere in the forest; for, strange 
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GENERAL MAP ILLUSTRATING THE BURGOYNE OAMPAIGN * 





THE CAMPAIGN 


ippears, that general had no knowledge 


f the position of the Americans, nor had 
taken any pains to inform himself upon 
vital point. The army, in gala dress, 

its left the Hudson, 


its march, with drums beating, 


wing resting on 
om on 
ws flying, and their arms glistening in 


lovely autumn day. 


1 
sunshine of that 
was a superb spectacle,” Says an eye- 
ess, “reminding one of a grand parade 
midst of peace.” That night they 
at “ Dovogat’s House” 


hed their camp 
veville). On the following morning the 
my’s drums were heard calling the men 
irms, but, although in such close prox- 

the invading army knew not whence 
sounds came, nor in what strength he 
posted. Indeed, it does not seem that 
to this time Burgoyne had sent off pa 
s or scouting parties to discover the sit- 
1 of the Now, however, he 
nted to it 


ig with him a strong body-guard, con 


enemy. 


his horse to attend himself, 
of the four regiments of Specht 
-Hanau, with six heavy 
00 to 


was 


| Hesse pieces of 
ance, and workmen construct 
and This the 


which he proposed “to scout, and, if 


lges roads. party 
words 

his 
narkable scouting party moved with such 
a half 
les the first day, when, in the evening, 
army, Which had followed 
“Swords’s House,” within five 


sion served” these were his 


to attack the rebels on the spot.” 
erity as to accomplish two and 


entire on, 
imped at 

es of the American lines. 
rhe night of the Isth passed quietly, the 
vatrols that had finally been sent out hav- 
y returned without discovering any trace 
the enemy. Indeed, it a noteworthy 
fact that throughout the entire campaign 
never able to obtain acecu- 


18 
rgoyne 
ite knowledge either of the position of the 

ericans or of their movements, whereas 

his own plans were publicly known long 
they were officially given out in or 
‘J writes Rie- 
, at this time, “that the wives of the 
beforehand informed of all the 
itary plans. Thus the Americans an- 
ipate all our movements, and expect us 


was 


foy 
fore 


rs observe,” Baroness 
| 


ihcers ¢ 


herever we arrive; and this, of course, in- 
res our affairs.” 

On the morning of the 19th a further ad- 
an advance which pru- 
with the 
it 


was ordered 
dictated should 
itest The 


made 
army 


dence be 


caution. was now 


immediate vicinity of an alert and thor- 
ighly aroused enemy, of whose strength 
Not- 


vithstanding this, the army not only was 


knew as little as of the country. 


vided into three columns, marching half 


mile apart, but at eleven o’clock a ecan- 


mn, fired as a signal for the start, informec 
the Americans of the position and forwar 
iovement of the British. 
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The left column, which followed the river 
road, consisted of 
and the Forty-seventh 
covering the bateaux. 
er with all the heavy artillery and baggage, 
were under the command of General Riede 
]. The up of the 


four German regiments 
British, the latter 
These troops, toge th- 


right column, made 


Ss 





guts House 


ee 
Bemus 


He ightsy 4 


IYNES MARC 











MAP OF BURG( it. 
English grenadiers and light infantry, the 
Twenty-fourth Brunswick Grenadiers, and 
the light battalion, with eight 6-pounders, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Breyman, was led 
by General Fraser, and followed the present 
road from Quaker Springs to Stillwater on 
the Heights. The 
the Heights, and midway between the left 
of the Ninth, 
Sixty-second 


centre column, also on 


and right wings, consisted 

fwentieth, Twenty-first, and 
regiments, with six 6-pounders, and was led 
by Burgoyne The front and 


flanks of the centre and right columns were 


in person. 
protected by Canadians, Provincials, and In 
The march was exceedingly tedious, 
built 


dians. 
as frequently new bridges had to be 
and trees cut down and removed. 
About one o’cloeck in the afternoon, Col- 
onel Morgan, who, with his sharp-shooters, 
had been detached to watch the movements 
of the British and harass them, owing to the 
dense woods, unexpectedly fell in with the 
sharply attacked it. 


the right, wheeled 


centre column and 
Whereupon 
his troops, and coming up, forced Morgan to 


A regiment being ordered to the 


Fraser, on 
give way. 
assistance of the latter, whose riflemen had 
been sadly scattered by the vigor of the at- 
k, the battle with spirit. 


KR, 


l 
1 
renewe d 


tac was 
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FKLEDRIOHM ADOLVPIL VON RIEDESEL, 


By four o’clock the action had become gen- 
eral, Arnold, with nine Continental regi- 
ments and Morgan’s corps, having complete- 
ly engaged the whole force of Burgoyne and 
Fraser. The contest, accidentally begun in 
the first instance, now assumed the most ob- 
stinate and determined character, the sol- 
diers being often engaged hand to hand. 
The ground, being mostly covered with 
woods, embarrassed the British in the use 
of their field artillery, while it gave a cor- 
responding advantage to Morgan’s sharp- 
shooters. The artillery fell into the hands 
of the Americans at every alternate dis- 
charge, but the latter could neither turn 
it upon the enemy nor bring it off. The 
wood prevented the last, and the want 
of a match the first, as the linstock was 
invariably carried away, and the rapidity 
of the transitions did not allow the Ameri- 
cans time to provide one. 

Meanwhile General Riedesel, who had 
kept abreast of the other two columns, hear- 
ing the firing, on his own responsibility, and 
guided only by the sound of the cannon, 
hastened, at five o’clock, with two regiments 
through the woods to the relief of his com- 
mander-in-chief. When he arrived on the 
scene, the Americans were posted on a cor- 
ner of the woods, having on their right flank 
a deep, muddy ravine, the bank of which 
had been rendered inaccessible by stones 
and underbrush. In front of this corner 
of the forest, and entirely surrounded by 


(lense woods, was a vacant space, on which | 


the English were drawn up in line. The 


struggle was for the possession of this clear- 
ing, known then, as it is to this day, as 
“Freeman’s Farm.” It had already been in 
possession of both parties, and now served 
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as a support for the left flank of the Englis 
right wing, the right flank being covere 
by the corps of Fraser and Breyman. | 
Continentals had for the sixth time hurl 
fresh troops against the three British reg 
ments, the Twentieth, Twenty-first, and S$ 
ty-second. The guns on this wing we 
already silenced, there being no more ai 
munition, and the artillery-men having bee 
either killed or wounded. These three 1 
iments had lost half their men, and née 
formed a small band surrounded by heay 
of the dead and dying. The timely arri 
al of the German general alone saved t} 
army of Burgoyne from total rout. Ch 
ging on the double-quick with fixed bay 
nets, he repelled the Americans; and Fras 
and Breyman were preparing to follow 
the advantage, when they were recalled } 
Burgoyne and reluctantly forced to retrea 
General Schuyler, referring to this in h 
diary, says: “ Had it not been for this ord 
of the British general, the Americans wor 
have been, if not defeated, at least held 
such check as to have made it a drawn bat 
tle, and an opportunity afforded the Briti 
to collect much provision, of which he [si 
stood sorely in need.” The British oftice: 
also shared the same opinion. Fraser a 
Riedesel severely criticised the order, te] 
its author in plain terms that “he did 1 
know how to avail himself of his advar 
tages.” Nor was this feeling confined to t 
officers. The privates gave vent to thei 
dissatisfaction against their general in lou 
expressions of scorn as he rode down t! 
line. This reaction was the more striking 
because they had placed the utmost cont 
dence in his capacity at the beginning of 
the expedition. They were, also, still mo1 
contirmed in their dislike by the genera 
belief that he was addicted to drinking. 
Night put an end to the conflict. The 
Americans withdrew within their lines, ani 
the British and German forces bivounacked | 
the battle-field, the Brunswickers composing 
in part the right wing. Both parties clain 
ed the victory; yet as the intention of th¢ 
Americans was not to advance, but to mai 
tain their position, and that of the English 
not to maintain theirs, but to gain ground 
it is easy to see which had the advantag 
of the day. The loss of the former was b« 
| tween 300 and 400, including Colonels Adams 
land Coburn, and of the latter from 600 to 
| 1000, Captain Jones, of the artillery, an offi 
cer of great merit, being among the killed. 


III. 


| General Burgoyne resolved after this en 
gagement to advance no further for thi 
present, but to await the arrival at Albany 
of Sir Henry Clinton, who had promised to 
attempt the ascent of the Hudson for his re 
lief. Accordingly, on the following day 
(the 20th), he made the site of the late bat- 
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his extreme right, and extended his in- 
chmenuts across the high ground to the 

For the defense of the right wing, a 
the “Great Redoubt” 
s thrown up in the late battle-tield, near 


t (known as 


orner of the woods that had been occu 
vy the Americans during the action, on 
stern edge of the ravine. Phe detense 
this position was intrusted to the corps 
The reserve Breyman 


isel corps ot 


s posted on an eminence on the western 
of the ravine, for the protection of the 
t tlank of Fraser’s division. The right 
of the English brigade (Hamilton’s 
placed in close proximity to the left 
of Fraser, thus extending the line on 
eft to the river-bank (Wilbur's Basin 


re were placed the hospitals and supply 
s The entire tront was protected by 
leep muddy ditch running 900 paces in 
rhis 


lh ran in a curve around the right wing 


nt of the outposts of the left wing. 


the English brigade, thereby separating 
ser’s corps from the main body. Gene 
Burgoyne made his head-quarters be- 
een the English and German troops, on 
heights at the left wing. This was the 

vy camp at “ Freeman’s Farm.” 

EV. 

During the period of inaction which now 
tervened, a part of the army, says the pri- 
ite journal of one of the officers, was so 
ir its antagonist that “ we could hear his 
orning and evening guns, his drums, and 
other noises in his camp very distinetly; 
knew not, in the he 
tood, nor how he was posted, much less how 


t we least, where 


trong he was.” “Undoubtedly,” naively 
lds the journal, “a rare case in such a sit- 
ere 

Meanwhile the work of fortifying the 


unp was continued. <A place @armes was 


iid out in front of the regiments, and forti- 
lied with heavy batteries. During the night 
of the 21st, considerable shouting was heard 
in the American camp. This, accompanied 
y the firing of cannon, led the British to 
wlieve that some holiday was being cel- 

rated. Again, in the night of the 23d, 
noise was heard in the same direction. 

rhis time, however,” says the journal of 
nother officer, “it may 
from working parties, as the most common 
oise was the rattling of chains.” On the 
2xth, a captured cornet, who had been allow- 
by Gates to return to the British 
for five days 


ore 


have proceeded 


ed camp 
, gave an explanation of the 

outing heard on the night of the 21st. 
This was that General Lincoln had attempt- 
( to surprise Ticonderoga, and, though un- 
successful, had captured four companies of 
the Fifty-third, together with a ship and 
one bateau. Thus Burgoyne was indebted 
to an enemy in his front for information re- 
specting his own posts in his rear. 


Ov 


But the action of the 19th had essentially 
diminished his strength, and his situation 
began to grow critical. His dispatches were 
with 
Canada cut off by the seizure of the posts at 
the head of Lake George. 


intercepted, and his communications 
rhe pickets were 

the 
weakened by the sick and wounded, and the 
flanks, 
In 
off from 
its outposts, while, in consequence of its 
close proximity to the American camp, the 
had but little rhe 


also, were rendered hideous by the hows ot 


more and more molested; army Was 


enemy swarmed on and 


its rear 
thie atening the 


fact, the army 


strongest positions, 


was as good as cut 


soldiers rest. nights, 
packs of wolves that were attracted 
by the partially buried bodies of those slain 
in the action of the 19th. On the Ist of Oc 
tober a few English soldiers who were dig 


large 


distance in 
the rear of head-quarters, and within the 
camp, were surprised by 


ging potatoes in a field a short 
the enemy, who 
suddenly issued from the woods and carried 
off the men in the very faces of their com 
rades. 

There were now only sufficient rations for 
sixteen days, and foraging parties, necessa- 
rily composed of a large number of men, 


were sent out daily. At length Burgoyne 


|was obliged to cut down the ordinary ra 


tions to a pound of bread and a pound of 
meat; and as he had heard nothing from 
Clinton, he became seriously alarmed. Ac 
cordingly, on the evening of the 5th of O« 
tober, he called a of war. Riede- 
sel and Fraser advised an immediate falling 
back to their old position behind the Bat- 


council 


tenkil, Phillips declined giving an opinion, 


and Burgoyne reserved his decision until he 
had made a reconnaissance in force “to gath- 
er forage and ascertain definitely the posi 
tion of the enemy, and whether it would be 
advisable to attack him.” Should the lat- 
ter be the case, he would, on the day fol- 
lowing the reconnaissance, advance on the 
Americans with his entire army; but if not, 
he would march back to the Battenkil. 
V. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of October 
7, liquor and rations having been previously 
issued to the army, Burgoyne, with 1500 
men, eight cannon, and two howitzers, start- 
ed on his reconnaissance, accompanied by 
Generals Riedesel, Phillips, and Fraser. The 
Canadians and Indians were sent ahead to 
make a diversion in the rear of the Conti- 
nentals, but they were speedily discovered, 
and, after a brisk skirmish of hail an hour, 
back. The British advanced in 
three columns toward the left wing of the 
American position, entered a wheat field 
about 200 of the site of 
the action of the 19th, deployed into line, 
and up wheat for forage. 
The grenadiers, under Major Ackland, and 


driven 


rods southwest 


began cutting 








aes 








artillery, under Major Williams, were 
stationed upon a gentle eminence. The 
light infantry, skirted by a low ridge of 
land, and under the Earl of Balearras, was 
placed on the extreme right. The centre 
was composed of British and German troops 
under Phillips and Riedesel. In advance 


of the right wing General Fraser had com 


mand of a detachment of 500 picked men. 


\ 


ey WN 


*“ONE FIELD-PIEOE THAT HAD BEEN 


The movement having been seasonably dis- | 


covered, the centre advanced guard of the 


Americans beat to arms. Colonel Wilkin- | 


son, Gates’s adjutant-general, being at head- 


quarters at the moment, was dispatched to | 


ascertain the cause of the alarm. He pro- 
ceeded to within sixty rods of the enemy, 
and, returning, informed General Gates that 
they were foraging, attempting also to rec- 
onnoitre the American left, and likewise, it 
his opinion, offering battle. “ What is the 
nature of the ground, and what your opin- 
ion ?” asked Gates. “Their front is open,” 
Wilkinson replied, “and their flanks rest on 
woods, under cover of which they may be 
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attacked ; their right is skirted by a he 
I would indulge them.” “Well, the: 
joined Gates, “order on Morgan to by 
the game.” At his own suggestion, how: 
Morgan was allowed to gain the ridge 
the enemy’s right by a circuitous co 
while Poor’s and Learned’s brigades s] 
attack his left. 

The movement was admirably exeent, 


WH ay: 
BDWy yt 


/ 


TAKEN AND RETAKEN FIVE TIMES,” 


At half past two o’clock in the afternoon 
the New York and New Hampshire troops 
marched steadily up the slope of the knoll 
on which the British grenadiers and the ai 

tillery under Ackland and Williams wer 
stationed. Poor had given them orders not 
to fire until after the first discharge of th« 
enemy, and for a moment there was an aw 

ful stillness, each party seeming to bid defi 
ance to the other. At length the artillery 
men and grenadiers began the action by 

shower of grape and musket-balls, which 
had no other effect than to break the branch 
es of the trees over the heads of the Ame 
icans, Who, having thus received the signal, 
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shed forward, firing, and opening to the 
it and left. 
ks of the grenadiers, they mowed them 
at every shot, until the top of the hill 
Here 


ensued, which 


Then again forming on the 


a bloody and hand-to 
lasted 
rty minutes, when, Ackland being badly 


s gained. 
d struggle about 
t. the grenadiers gave way, leaving the 
und thiekly strewn with their dead and 
In this dreadful conflict 
that had taken and re 
i tive times, finally fell into the hands 
Americans. 
Soon after Poor began the attack on the 
wiers, a flanking party of British was 
through the 
which Colonel Cilley was ordered to 
tercept them. As he approached near to 
ush feneé the enemy rose from behind 
d fired, bué so hurriedly that only a few 
s took effect. The ofticer in 
en ordered his men to 


unded. 


d 


one 
piece been 


I thie 


erned advancing woods, 


command 
“tix bayonets, and 
irge Colonel Cilley, 
» heard this order, replied, “ It takes two 
try 
His regiment charged at the word, and 
g¢ a volley in the faces of the British, 
sed them to flee, leaving many of their 
mber dead upon the field. 
As soon as the action began on the Brit- 
h left, Morgan, true to his purpose, poured 
like torrent from the ridge that 
rted the flanking party of Fraser, and at- 
cked them so vigorously as to force them 
ik to their lines; then, by a rapid move- 
nent to the left, he fell upon the flank of 
the British right with such impetuosity that 
t wavered and seemed on the point of giv- 
way. At this critical moment, Major 
Dearborn arrived on the field with two regi- 
ments of New England troops, and delivered 
so galling a fire upon the British that they | 
and fled in wild confusion. They 
were, however, quickly rallied by Balearras | 
behind a fence in rear of their first position, | 
ind led again into action. The Continent- | 
ils next threw their entire force upon the 
centre, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Specht with 300 men. Specht, whose left 
flank had been exposed by the retreating 
if the grenadiers, ordered the two regiments 
f Rhetz and Hesse-Hanan to form a curve, 
ud, supported by the artillery, thus cover- 
ed his flank, which was in imminent danger. 
He maintained himself long and bravely in 
this precarious situation, and would have 
stood his ground still longer had he not been 
separated from Balearras in consequence of 
the latter, through a misunderstanding of 
Burgoyne’s orders, taking up another posi- 
on with his light infantry. Thus Specht’s 
right flank was as much exposed as his left. 
The brant of the action fell the 
Germans, who alone had to sustain the im- 
petuous onset of the Americans. 


the damned rebels.” 


that game. Charge, and we'll 


play 


lown a 


broke 


now on 


Brigadier-General Fraser, who up to this 
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time been stationed on 


had the right, 
ticed the critical situation of the centre 


ho- 
,and 
hurried to its succor with the Twenty-fourth 
Regiment. Conspicuously mounted on an 
iron-gray horse, he was all activity and vig 
ilanes 
to another, and animating the troops by his 
example. Perceiving that the fate of the 


upon ft 


, riding from one part of the division 


day rested iat officer, Morgan, who 
with his riflemen, was immediately opposed 
to Fraser’s corps, took a few of his sharp 
shooters aside, among whom was the 


brated marksman “ Tim” Murphy 


cele 
men on 
whose precision of aim he could rely—and 
said to them, “* That gallant officer yonder is 
General Fraser, 
but it necessary 
should die. 


1 admire and respect him, 
that 
Take your station in that clus- 
Within a 
few moments a rifle-ball cut the erupper of 
Fraser's horse 


Is 


for our good he 


ter of bushes and do your duty.” 


, and another passed through 
his horse’s mane. Calling his attention to 
this, Fraser’s aid said, “ It that 
marked out for particular aim; 
would it not be prudent for you to retire 


ys 


from this place ? 


is evident 
you are 
Fraser replied, “ My duty 
The next 
moment he fell mortally wounded by a ball 
from the rifle of Murphy, and was earried 
off the field by two grenadiers. 


forbids me to fly from danger.” 


Upon the fall of Fraser, dismay seized the 
British, while a corresponding elation took 
possession of the Americans, who, being re- 
enforced at this juncture by General Ten 
broeck with 3000 New York militia, pressed 
forward with still greater vehemence. Up 
to this time Burgoyne had been in the thick 
est of the tight, and now, finding himself in 
danger of being surrounded, he abandoned 
his artillery, and ordered a retreat to the 
“Great Redoubt.” This retreat took place 


ee 


? 
bg 
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exactly fifty-two minutes after the first shot 
was fired, the enemy leaving all the cannon 
on the field, except the two howitzers, with 
a loss of more than 400 men, and among 
them the tlower of his officers, viz., Fraser, 





HORATIO GATES, 


Ackland, Williams, Sir Franeis Clarke, and 
many Others. 

The retreating British troops had scarcely 
entered their lines, when Arnold, notwith- 
standing he had been refused a command 
by Gates, placed himself at the head of the 
Continentals, and, under a terrific fire of 
grape and musket- balls, assaulted their 
works from right to left. Mounted on a 
dark brown horse, he moved incessantly at 
a full gallop over the field, giving orders in 
every direction ; sometimes in direct opposi- 
tion to those of the commander, at others 
leading a platoon in person, and exposing 
himself to the hottest fire of the enemy. 
‘He behaved,” says Samuel Woodruff, a ser- 
geant in the battle, in a letter to the late 


Colonel Stone, “ more like a madman than a | 


cool and discreet ofticer.’” But if it were 
“madness,” judging from its effect there was 


“method in it.” With a part of Patterson’s | 


and Glover's brigades, he attacked, with the 
ferocity of a tiger, the “Great Redoubt,” 
and encountering the light infantry of Bal- 
carras, drove it at the point of the bayonet 
from a strong abatis into the redoubt itself. 
Tien spurring boldly on, exposed to the 
cross-fire of the two armies, he darted to the 
extreme right of the British camp. 

This right-flank defense of the enemy was 
oceupied by the Brunswick troops under 
Breyman, and consisted of a breastwork of 
rails piled horizontally between perpendic- 
ular pickets, and extended 200 yards across 
an open field to some high ground on the 


right, where it was covered by a battery 
two guns. The interval from the left of ¢ 
defense to the “Great Redoubt” was int: 
ed to the care of the Canadian Provyi) 
In front of the rail breastwork the 
declined ina gentle slope for 120 yay 
when it sunk abruptly. The An 
cans had formed a line under t] 
clivity, and, covered breast-high, 
warmly engaged with the Germa 
when, about sunset, Learned 


up with his brigade in open colu 
with Colonel Jackson’s regiment, t 
in command of Lieutenant-Gover 
Brooks, in front. On his approac] 
inquired where he could * put in 
A slack fire 

just then observed in that part 


most advantage.” 


the enemy’s line between the G 
mans and light infantry, where 
stationed the Canadian Provin« 
and Learned was accordingly requ 
ed to incline to the right, and atta 
that point. 

This slack fire was owing to the f 
that the larger part of the Canad 
companies belonging to the skirm 
ing expedition of the morning we 
absent from their places, part of thi 
being in the “Great Redoubt,” 
the others not having returned to thi 

position. Had they been in their places 
would have been impossible, Riedesel thi 
for the left tlank of Breyman to have be« 
surrounded. Be this as it may, on the ay 
proach of Learned the Canadians fled, | 
ing the German flank uncovered, and at t 
same moment Arnold, arriving from his 
tack on the “Great Redoubt,” took the lead 
of Learned’s brigade, and passing throug 


ithe opening left by the Canadians, attac! 
}ed the Brunswickers on their left flank 


rear with such suecess that the chival 
Breyman was killed, and they themselves 


‘| forced to retreat, leaving the key of the 


British position in the hands of the Ame 
icans. Lieutenant-Colonel Specht, in 
“Great Redoubt,” hearing of this disaste: 
hastily rallied four officers and fifty men 
and started in the growing dusk to retak 
the intrenchment. Unacquainted with th 
road, he met a pretended royalist in thi 


| woods, who promised to lead him to Brey 


man’s corps; but his guide treacherous; 
delivered him into the hands of the Ameri 
cans, by whom he and the four officers wer 
captured. 

The advantage thus gained was retained 
by the Americans; and darkness put an e1 


to an action equally brilliant and impo: 


tant to the Continental arms. Great num 
bers of the enemy were killed, and 200 pris 
oners taken. Burgoyne himself narrow!) 


escaped, one ball having passed through his 
hat, and another having torn his waistcoat 
The American loss was inconsiderable. 








Vi 
In their final retreat the Brunswickers 
ed and delivered a parting volley, which 
ed Arnold's horse, and wounded the gen 
the same leg that had been injured 
usket-ball at the storming of Quebee 
years previously. It was at this mo- 
t. while he was striving to extricate 
self from his saddle, that Major Arm- 
y rode up and delivered to him an or 
from Gates to return to camp, fearing 
might do some rash thing.” “ He in 
‘says Mr. Lossing, “did a rash thing 
eyes of military discipline: he led 
is to vietory without an order from his 
under.” “It is a curious fact,” says 
. s, “that an officer who really had not 
iand in the army was the leader of one 
the most spirited and important battles 
Revolution. His madness, or rash- 
ss, or Whatever it may be called, resulted 
fortunately for himself. The wound 
eived at the moment of rushing into 
ery arms of danger and death added 
sh lustre to his military glory, and was 
claim to publie favor and applause.” 
In the heat of the action he struck an offi- 
1 the head with his sword and wound- 
him—an indignity which might justly 


re 
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the field, was satisfied that this was not the 
case. Others ascribed it to opium. This, 
however, is conjecture, unsustaines by proots 
of any kind, and consequently improbable. 
His vagaries may, perhaps, be sufficiently ex 
plained by the extraordinary circumstances 
of wounded pride, anger, and desperation in 
which he was placed. But his actions were 
certainly rash when compared with “the 
stately method of the commander-in-chief, 
who directed by orders from his camp what 
his presence should have sanctioned in the 
field.” 

Indeed, the conduet of Gates does not 
compare favorably either with that of his 
own generals or of his opponent. While 
Arnold and Burgoyne were in the hottest of 
the fight, boldly facing danger, and almost 
meeting face to face, Gates, according to the 
statement of his adjutant-general, was dis 
cussing the merits of the Revolution with 
Sir Francis Clarke, Burgoyne’s aid-de-camp 

who, wounded and a prisoner, was lying 
upon the commander’s bed—seemingly more 
intent upon winning the verbal than the 
actual battle. A few days afterward Sit 
Francis died. 

Gates has been suspected of a lack of per- 
sonal courage. He certainly looked forward 
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have been retaliated on the spot, and in the 

ost fatal manner. The officer did, indeed, 
raise his gun to shoot him, but he forbore, 
ind the next day, when he demanded re- 
dress, Arnold declared his entire ignorance 
of the act, and expressed his regret. Wil- 
inson ascribed his rashness to intoxica- 
tion, but Major Armstrong, who, with Sam- 
ie] Woodruff, assisted in removing him from 















to a possible retreat, and while he can not be 
censured for guarding against every emer- 
gency, he was not animated by the spirit 


| which led Cortez to burn his ships behind 


him. At the beginning of the battle, Quar- 
termaster-General Lewis was directed to 
take eight men with him to the field, to 
convey to Gates information from time to 
time concerning the progress of the action. 
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sume time the baggage trains were 
, ready to move at a moment’s 
warning. The first information that ar- 
rived re prese nted the British troops to ex- 
ceed the Americans, and the trains were 
ordered to move on; but by the time they 
were under motion, more favorable news 

is received, and the order was counter- 
manded. Thus they continued alternately 
to move on and halt, until the joyful news, 
‘The British have retreated!” rang through 
the camp, and reaching the attentive ears of 
the teamsters, they all, with one accord, 
swung their hats and gave three long and 
loud cheers. The glad tidings spread so 
swiftly that, by the time the victorious 
troops had returned to their quarters, the 
American camp was thronged with inhab- 
itants from the surrounding country, and 
presented a scene of the greatest exultation. 

From the foregoing account it will be seen 
that the term, “ Battle of Bemus Heights,” 
used to designate the action of October 7, is 
erroneous and calculated to mislead. The 





GENERAL FRADE, 


a short time previous to the battle. This | 
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ly untenable, and defiled on to the mead 
by the river, where were his supply tra 
but was obliged to delay his retreat u 
the evening, because his hospital could 
be sooner removed. He wished also to ay 
himself of the darkness. The Americans 
mediately moved forward, and took possi 
sion of the abandoned camp.  Burgoy 
having concentrated his force upon so 
heights, which were strong by nature, a 
covered by a ravine running parallel wi 
the intrenchments of his late camp, a1 
dom fire of artillery and small-arms 
kept up through the day, particularly on t 
part of the German chasseurs and the Pi 
vinecials. These, stationed in coverts of t 
ravine, kept up an annoying fire upon ey: 
one crossing their line of vision, and it 

by a shot from one of these lurking par 
ties that General Lincoln received a sever 
wound in the leg while riding near the lit 
It was evident from the movements of 1 
British that they were preparing to retre 
but the American troops, having, in th 


maps show that the second engagement be- | lirium of joy consequent upon their victor 
gan on ground 200 rods southwest of the | neglected to draw and eat their rations 
site of the first (known as the “ Battle of | being withal not a little fatigued with thi 
Freeman’s Farm”), and ended on the same | two days’ exertions, fell back to their can 
ground on which that action was fought. | which had been left standing in the mor 
fhe only interest, in fact, that attaches to|ing. Retreat was, indeed, the only alter 
. Bemus Heights—fully one mile and a quar- | tive left to the British commander, since 
ia ter south of the battle-ground—is that they | was now quite certain that he could not « 
a were the head-quarters of Gates during and | his way through the American army, and | 
: supplies were reduced to a short allowanc 


for five days. 

Meanwhile, in addition to the chagrin ot 
defeat, a deep gloom pervaded the Britis 
camp. The gallant and beloved Frase1 
the life and soul of the army—lay dying 
in the little house on the river-bank oc 
pied by Baroness Riedesel. That lady has 
described this scene with such unaffected 
pathos that we give it in her own words, 
simply premising that on the previous da 
she had expected Burgoyne, Phillips, and 
Fraser to dine with her after their return 
from the reconnaissance. She says: 

“About four o’clock in the afternoon, in 
stead of the guests who were to have dined 
with us, they brought in to me upon a litter 
poor General Fraser, mortally wounded. Ow 
dining table, which was already spread, was 
taken away, and in its place they fixed up a 
bed for the general. Isat in a corner of the 
room, trembling and quaking. The noises 
grew continually louder. The thought that 


they might bring in my husband in the same 


| manner was to me dreadful, and tormente: 


me incessantly. - The general said to the 
surgeon, ‘ Do not conceal any thing from m¢ 


action is called variously the “Battle of | Must I die? The ball had gone throug 
Bemus Heights” and “ Saratoga.” | his bowels precisely as in the case of Majoi 
| Harnage. Unfortunately, however, the gen 
eral had eaten a hearty breakfast, by reasor 
On the morning of the 8th, before day-| of which the intestines were distended, and 
break, Burgoyne left his position, now utter- | the ball had gone through them. I heard 


VIL 
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BURIAL OF GE 
"<2 
Poor General Burgoyne! 
Prayers were read to him. 
then sent a message to General Burgoyne, 
gging that he would have him buried the 


m often, amidst his groans, exclaim, 
ital ambition! 


poor W ife!’ 


owing day at six o’clock in the evening, 
the top of a hill which was a sort of a 
loubt. I knew no longer which way to 
The whole entry was filled with the 

k, Who were suffering with the camp sick- 
a kind of dysentery. I spent the 
vht in this manner: at one time comfort 
Lady Ackland, husband 
inded and a prisoner, and at another look- 
after my children, whom I had put to 
As for myself, I could not go to sleep, 

I had General Fraser and all the other 
tlemen in my room, and was constantly 
iid that my children would wake up and 
, and thus disturb the poor dying man, 
0 often sent to beg my pardon for making 
somuch trouble. About three o’clock in 
» morning they told me that be could not 
ist much longer. I had desired to be ap- 
prised of the approach of this moment. I 
cordingly wrapped up the children in the 


4 Ww huse 


was 
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NERAL FRASER, 

coverings, and went with them into the en- 
try. Early in the morning, at eight o’clock, 
he died.* 

“After they had washed the corpse, they 
wrapped it in a sheet and laid it on a bed- 
stead. We then again came into the room, 
and had this sad sight before us the whole 
day. At every instant, also, wounded offi 
* General Fraser belonged to the House of 
The Earl of 


who were comp! 


Lovatt, 
whose tamily name was Fraser. att 
was one of the noblemen 
the rebellion of the 


fortunes were 


last Stuart pretender, a 
at battle of Cu 
the 
temperament, ardent and ambitious, entered 
and t 80 distinguished for his militar 


pecame 
to be advanced to the rank of brig 


ruined at the 


General Fraser, a scion of house, o 


1, and 


was selected for a command in Burgoyne’s expedition. 
He had received intimations that, if the e1 
successful, the 


te rprise were 
government 


would revoke 


attainder, and restore to 
With a knowledge « 


understand the meanit 


tates, ese.facts, it is easy to 


yoftt ‘3 


wounded genera ex- 
ath in the littl 


ling to the sad ex- 


clamations as he lay de 
“Taylor Farm-house’ 
tinction of his own « he l-earned po- 
sition and renown, the second betraying his anxiety 
for his commander, whose impending disg he 
clearly foresaw. 


ing ter 
hnerished 


pes Of we 


ace 
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BARONESS RIEDESEL. 


cers of my acquaintance arrived, and the 
cannonade A retreat was 
spoken of, but there was not the least move- 
ment made toward it. About four o’clock 
in the afternoon Il saw the new house which 
had been built for me, in flames ; the enemy, 
theretore We learned 
that surgoyne intended to fulfill 
the last wish of General Fraser, and to have 
him buried at six o’clock in the place desig- 
nated by him. 


again began. 


, were not far from us. 
General 


This oceasioned an unnec- 
essary delay, to which a part of the misfor- 
tunes of the army was owing. 

“Precisely at six o’clock the corpse was 
brought out, and we saw the entire body of 
generals with their retinues assisting at the 
The English chaplain, Mr. Bru- 
The 


and 


obsequies. 
denell, performed the funeral services, 
cannon-balls tlew continually around 
the party. The American general, 
Gates, afterward said that if he had known 
that it was a burial, he would not have al- 
lowed any firing that Many 
eannon-balls also tlew not far from me, but 
I had my eyes fixed upon the hill, where |] 
distinetly saw my husband in the midst of 
the enemy’s fire, and therefore I could not 
think of my 
General 


over 


in direction. 


own danger.” “Certainly,” 
Riedesel, in his journal, * it 
was a real military funeral 
of its kind.” 

General 


SiLVS 
one that was 
unique 
Burgoyne has himself deseribed 
this funeral with his usual eloquence and 
felicity of ¢ Xpre ssion : 
le during the solemnity ; 
attitude unaltered 
the ch 


“The incessant can- 
nonag the steady 
with which 
iplain officiated, though frequently 
covered with dust, which the shot threw up 
on all sides of him; the mute but expressive 
mixture of sensibility and indignation upon 


and voice 


every couuntenance—these objects 

main to the last of life upon the n 
j every man who was present. The gi 
added to the scenery, a 
| whole marked a character of that ji 
| that would make one of the finest s1 
| for the pencil of a master that the fic 
exhibited. 


| duskiness 


To the canvas, and to the 
ful page of a more important historian 
lant friend! I consign thy memory. 

may thy talents, thy manly virtues 
progress and their period, find due dis 
and long may they survive, long 
the frail record of my pen shall be forgott 


I 
tion; 


VIII. 

As soon as the funeral services wer: 
| ished and the grave closed, an order w 
sued that the army should retreat 
as darkness had set in; and the comm: 
who, in the beginning of the campaign 
vauntingly uttered in general orders t 
memorable sentiment, “ Britons nev: 
back,” was now compelled to steal av 
jthe night, leaving his hospital, conta 
| upward of 400 sick and wounded, ti 
| mercy of a victorious and hitherto des) 
enemy. Gates in this, as in all other 
stances, extended to his adversary the gr 
est humanity. 
| The army began its retrograde mo 
ment at nine o’clock on the evening ot 


Sth, in the midst of a pouring rain, Ric 
leading the van, and Phillips bringing 
the rear with the advanced corps. 

In this retreat the same lack of judg 
on the part of Burgoyne is apparent. H 
that general, as Riedesel and Phillips 
vised, fallen immediately back across 
Hudson, and taken up his former pos 
behind the Battenkil, not only woul 
communications with Lake George and ( 
ada have been restored, but he could 
leisure have awaited the movements of 
ton. Burgoyne, however, having ari 
at Dovogat two hours before daybreak 
the morning of the 9th, gave the orde1 
halt, greatly to the surprise of his v 
army. ‘Every one,” says the journal of 
Riedesel, “ was, notwithstanding, even t] 
of the opinion that the army would make 
but a short stand, merely for its better « 
centration, as all saw that haste was of 1 
utmost necessity, if they would get out o! 
dangerous trap.” At this time the heights 
of Saratoga, commanding the ford across 
Fish Creek, were not yet occupied by 1 
Americans in force, and up to seven o'clock 
in the morning the, retreating army might 
easily have reached that place and thr 
a bridge across the Hudson. General }« 
lows, who, by the orders of Gates, occupied 
the heights at Saratoga opposite the f 
was in an extremely critical situation. © 
the night of the &th, Lieutenant-Colon 
Southerland, who had been sent forward to 
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husband to America, and gladly shared with 
him the vicissitudes of ¢ ampaign life. Major 


notre, ¢ rossed Fish Creek, and, ounicde d 
General Fellows’s fires, found his camp 
tirely unguarded that he marched round | Ackland was a rough, blunt man, but a gal- 
He then returned, | lant soldier and devoted husband, and she 
loved him dearly. 


wounded and taken prisoner his wife had 


thout being hailed. 
reporting to Burgoyne, entreated per- Ever since he had been 
sion to attack Fellows with his regiment, 
“ Had not Burgoyne halt- 
must 


vas refused. been greatly distressed, and it had required 
Dovogat,” says Wilkinson, “he 


reached Saratoga before day, in which 


all the comforting attentions of the baroness 
As soon as the army halt- 
of the latter 
mined to visit the American camp and im- 
plore the permission of its to 
join her husband, and by her presence all 

Accordingly, on the 
9th, she requested permission of Burgoyne 
to depart. “Though I to be 
lieve,” says that general, “that patience and 
fortitude in 
found, as well as every other 


to re-assure her. 


Fellows would have been cut up and | ed, by the advice she deter- 
tured or dispersed, and Burgoyne’s re 
t to Fort George would have been unob- commande} 


ted. As it 


reached Saratoga just 


was, however, Burgoyne’s 


as the rear of | viate his sufferings. 
ilitia was ascending the opposite bank 
e Hudson, where they took 


Bui royne, howevy - 


post and was ready 


evented its passage.” 


ithough within half an hour’s mareh of 


a supreme degree were to be 
that virtue, under 


irmy should bivouae in two lines and 


1oga, 


gave the surprising order 
the most tender forms, I was astonished at 
this proposal, After 
of spirits, exhausted not only for want of 
rest, but absolutely want of food, drenched 


t the day.” so long an agitation 
this delay to the 


was still clogged with 


Bancroft ascribes 
that Burgoyne “ 
and 
that 


rht was dark, 


Mr 


irtillery 
gage, and 
d the road weak- 
ed But 
cording tothe uni- 


by rain.” 


sal testimony of 
he manuscript 
rnals extant, the 
up to 
suf. 
strong for 
of the 
artil- 


d, which 
s time Was 
ently 
passage 
and 
trains, became, 

l the halt, so 
ad by the contin- 
ied rain that when 
army again 
oved, at foul 
lock in the after 


on, it was obliged 


rage 


to leave behind the 
nts and camp 
which 
oOppor- 
unely the 
inds of the Amer- 
Aside, how- 
ever, from this, it is a matter of record that 
he men, through their officers, pleaded with 
Burgoyne to be allowed to proceed not with- 
tanding the storm and darkness, while the 
officers themselves pronounced the delay 
‘madness.” But whatever the 
tives of the English general, this delay lost 
him his army, and, perhaps, the British crown 


uipage, 
most 
nto 
DOVOGAT’S HOUSE. 
cans, 
in rains for twelve hours together, that a 
woman should be capable of such an unde 
taking as delivering herself to enemy, 
in the night, and uneertain of 
what hands she might fall into, appeared 
The assist- 


an 
probably 
were mo- | an effort above human nature. 
ance I was enabled to give was small indeed. 
All I could furnish to her was an open boat, 


her American colonies. 
During the halt at Dovogat’s there oc- 
urred one of those incidents which relieve 


With fairer lights and softer tints the gloomy | 


picture of war. Lady Harriet Ackland had, 
like the Baroness Riedesel, accompanied her 


and a few lines, written upon dirty wet pa- 
per, to General Gates, recommending her to 
his protection.” 

In the midst of a driving antumnal storm, 
Lady Ackland set out at dusk, in an open 
boat, for the American camp, accompanied 
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by Mr. Brudenell the chaplain, her wait- | IX. 

ing-maid, and her husband’s valet. At ten On the evening of the 9th the mai 

; reached the American advanced | tion of the drenched and weary army fo1 

, under the command of Major Henry | Fish Creek, waist deep, and bivouacke: 

Dearborn. Lady Ackland herself hailed the | a wretehed position in the open air on 
sentine« nd as soon as the batean struck | opposite bank. Burgoyne remained on 
the shore, the party were immediately con-| south side of the creek, with Hamilt 
veyed into the log-cabin of the major, who | brigade as a guard, and passed the nig] 
had been ordered to detain the flag until the | the mansion of General Schuyler. The 
morning, the night being exceedingly dark, | ficers slept on the ground, with no 
ind the quality of the lady unknown. Ma-| covering than oil-cloth. Nor did their w 
jor Dearborn gallantly gave up his room to | fare better. “I was wet,” says the Baro 
his guest, a fire was kindled, and a cup of tea | Riedesel, “ through and through by the 
provided, and as soon as Lady Ackland made | quent rains, and was obliged to remaii 
If known, her mind was relieved from | this condition the entire night, as I had 
its anxiety by the assurance of her hus- | place whatever where I could chang: 


linen. I therefore seated myself befor 
| yood fire and undressed my children, at 
l whieh we laid down together upon s 
}straw. I asked General Phillips, who e: 
lup to where we were, why we did not co 
tinue our retreat while there was yet tir 
as my husband had pledged himself to « 
er it and bring the army through. ‘P< 
woman,’ answered he, ‘I am amazed at 
Completely wet through, have you still 
courage to wish to go further in this wea 
er?) Would that you were our comman 
general! He halts because he is tired, : 
intends to spend the night here, and 
us a supper.” Burgoyne, however, wo 
not think of a further advance that night 
and while his army were suffering from « 
and hunger, and every one was look 
forward to the immediate future with ap 
prehension, “the illuminated mansion 
General Schuyler,” says the Brunswick Jo 
nal, “rang with singing, laughter, and the 
jingling of glasses. There Burgoyne 
sitting with some merry companions at 
LADY AOKLAND. dainty supper, while the Champagne w 
flowing. Near him sat the beautiful w 
band’s safety. “I visited,” says Adjutant-|of an English commissary, his mistress 
General Wilkinson, “ the guard before sun-| Great as the calamity was, the frivolo 
rise Lady Ackland’s boat had put off, and | general still kept up his orgies. Some wer 
was floating down the stream to our camp, |even of opinion that he had merely mac 
where General Gates, whose gallantry will | that inexcusable stand for the sake of pass 
not be denied, stood ready to receive her | ing a merry night. Riedesel thought it his 
all the tenderness and respect to which | duty to remind his general of the danger of 
her rank and condition gave her a claim. | the halt, but the latter returned all sorts ot 
Indeed, the feminine figure, the benign as-| evasive answers.” This statement is co1 
pect, and polished manners of this charm- 
ing woman were alone sufficient to attract 
the sympathy of the most obdurate; but if 


in a duel to which he had been challenged for h 
warmly defended American courage against the asp 
sions of a brother officer. Lady Ackland becam 
inother motive could have been wanting to | sane, and remained so two years, when, having rec 
nspire respect, it was furnished by the pe- ered, she married the chaplain, Mr. Brudenell. i. 

, . * Were this statement made by the Baroness Riedes 
uliar circumstances of Lady Harriet, then alone, and not by the Brunswick Journal, it w 
that most delicate situation which can | pe necessary to receive it with caution, since 
fail to interest the solicitudes of every | prejudices often carried her unintentionally into ex 


g possessing the form and feelings of a tremes. Mr. Fonblanquey however, in his admira 


Life and Correspondence of General Burgoyne, adi 

this by implication, but seeks to leave the impressic 

that the Champagne and the “‘ flirtation,” as he ca 
ch had been shown to his wife | it, were indulged in to relieve the mental agony « 

1, while on parole in New | sequent upon his defeat. Mr. Fonblanque’s book is 
ower to mitigate the suffer- | characterized by great fairness and liberality of ton: 
oners. His end was partic- | a circumstance which must commend it to the Amer 
1 to England he was killed | can reader. 
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by the Baroness Riedesel, who 


“The following day General Bur- 


orated 
yadds: 
ne re paid the hospitable shelter of the 
it, with 
barns and mills, to the ground, un 
better able to 


ler mansion by burning its 
iable 
pretense that he might be 
er his retreat, but others say out of mean 
ve on the Americar 
jut the golden moment had fled. 
ng morning, the 10th, it 
that the Americans, 
in possession of the Battenkil, on the 


general.” 
On the 
was discov- 
under Fellow 8, 
osite side of the Hudson ; and Burgoyne, 
sidering it too hazardous to attempt the 
ve of the river, ordered the army to 
py the same quarters on the heights of 
toga which they had used on first cross- 
At 


same time he sent ahead a working par- 


» the river on the 13th of September. 
to open a road to Fort Edward, his inten- 
being to continue his retreat along the 
est bank of the Hudson to the front of 
fort, force a passage across, and take 
of the Colonel Cochran, 
ever, had already garrisoned it with 200 
ind the detachment hastily fell back 
the camp. 


ssesslon 


post. 


t 
Meanwhile General Gates, who had begun 
of the 10th with 
n army, reached the high ground south 


pursuit at noon his 


Fish Creek at four the same afternoon. 
e departure of Burgoyne’s working party 
Fort Edward led him to believe that the 
re British army were in full retreat, hay 
eft only a small guard to protect their 
Acting upon this impression, he 
their bri- 
s, to cross the creek early the next 
under cover of the fog, which at 
s time of year usually prevails till after 
ise, and attack the British camp. The 
ish general had notice of this plan, and 


race, 


Nixon and Glover, with 


ered 


ing a battery in position, he posted his 
ops in ambush behind the thickets along 
banks of the creek, and, concealed also 
the awaited the attack, confident 


At early daylight Morgan, who 


fog, 
cetory. 
dagain been selected to begin the action, 
ssedl the creek with his men on a raft of 
iting logs, and falling in with a British 
ket, was fired upon, losing a lieutenant 
This led him to believe 
the main body of the enemy had not 
the 
s rear, enveloped by a dense fog, and un- 
iainted with the ground, he felt his po- 
on to be most critical. 
Meanwhile the whole army advanced as 
as the south bank of the creek, and 
lted. Nixon, however, who ad- 
ce, had already crossed the stream near 
s confluence with the Hudson, and cap- 
red a picket of sixty men and a number 
hbateaux, and preparing to 
low him, when a deserter from the enemy 


d two privates. 


ved; in which case, with creek in 


was In 


Glover was 
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This 


was corroborated, a few moments afterward, 


confirmed the suspicions of Morgan. 
by the capture of a reconnoitring party of 
thirty-five men by the advanced guard, un- 
der Captain Goodale, of Putnam’s regiment, 
who, discovering them through the fog just 

he the 


and took them without 


as neared opposite bank, charged, 


fining agun. Gates 
was at this time at his head-quarters, a mile 
the intelli 


gence could be sent to him, the fog cleared 


and a half in rear; and before 
up, and exposed the entire British army un- 
derarms. <A heavy fire of artillery and mus- 
ketry was immediately opened upon Nixon’s 
brigade, and they retreated in considerable 
disorder across the creek. 


had the 
reached Morgan’s corps with his own and 


General Learned in mean time 
Patterson’s brigades, and was advancing rap- 
idly to the attack in obedience to a stand 
ing order issued the day betore, that, “in 
case of an attack against any point, whether 
the troops are to fall 


He had 


Burgoyue’s 


in front, flank, or rear, 


upon the enemy at all quarters.” 
arrived within 


battery, and in a few moments more 


200 vards of 
would 
have been engaged at great disadvantage, 
when Wilkinson the 
news that the right wing, under Nixon, had 
given way, and that it would be prudent to 
retreat. The old general hesitated 
to comply. “Our brethren,” he, “are 
engaged on the right, and the standing or 
det In this dilemma Wilkin- 
son exclaimed to one of Gates’s aids, stand- 
ing near, “Tell the general that 


reached him with 


brave 
said 
is to attack.” 
his own 
at 
hazard—that his presence is necessary with 
the troops.” Then, turning to Learned, he 
continued, “Our troops on the right have 
retired, and the fire the 
Although I have no orders for yout 
my life for the general’s 

this time field 


ofticers had joined the group, and a consul- 


fame and the interests of the cause are 


you hear is from 
enemy. 
retreat, I pledge 
approbation.” By several 
tation being held, the proposition to retreat 
had they faced 
the enemy, who, expecting 
thei had thei 


movements with shouldered arms, fired, and 


was approved. Scarcely 


about, when 


advance, been watching 
killed an officer and several men betore they 
made good their retreat. 

The ground occupied by the two armies 
after this engagement resembled a vast am 
phitheatre, the British occupying the arena, 
and the Americans the elevated surround- 
ings. 
and the heights of Saratoga north of Fish 
Creek, was fortified, and half a 
mile parallel with the river, ot 
heavy artillery being on an elevated pla- 
teau northeast of the of Sechuyler- 
ville. On the Americar Morgan 
his sharp-shooters were posted on still high- 

* ground west of the British, extending 
along their entire rear. On the east or op- 


Burgoyne’s camp, upon the meadows 


extended 


most Its 
V illage 
side and 
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the Hudson, Fellows, with 
igtrene hed behin« 
, With the main 


te bank of 


men, W 


posi 


SOOO as strongly 


heavy batteries, while Gates 


of Continentals, lay 
of 


the ne 


on the high ground 
Fish Creek and parallel with it. 
Fort 
h 2000 men, and between that post 
in the 
Americans had 
the 


yeomanry 


body 
south 
Edwart 


rth, 


lL was held by 


Stark wit 


Fort George of Glenn’s 

the 

from surrounding country 

ot flocked i 
} 


\ poste ct themsely 


ind 
Fall 


while 


VICIHIEV 


a fortified camp; 
laige 


bodies and volun- 


hh 


iril es up angl down the 


river. The “trap” which Riedesel had fore- 


lready sprung! 


seen Was a 
Phe 


Gates to 


Americans, impatient of delay, urged 
but that 
the surrender of 


attack the British camp ; 


general, now assured that 
Burgoyne was only a question of time, and 
| to men, 


refused to accede to their wishes, and qui- 


unwilling needlessly sacrifice his 


etly awaited the course of events. 


XI. 
The bel 
ly under fire both on its flanks and rear and 
front. 
engaged with those of the Americans, and 


iguered army was now constant- 


in The outposts were continually 
many of the patrols, detached to keep up 
communication between the centre and right 
wing, were taken prisoners. The captured 
bateaux were of great use tothe Americans, 
who were now enabled to transport troops 


icross the river at ple asure, and re enforce 


Kv- 


y hour the position of the British grew 


the posts on the road to Fort Edward. 
el 
more desperate, 
] 


less, 


and the prospect of esc ape 
There was no place of safety for the 
and the ground was covered with 
dead horses that had either been killed by 
the bullets 
there 
Even 
that 
surgeon was binding up their wounds. 
of 
The soldier dared not lay aside 


baggage, 


exhaustion, as 
for four days. 
the wounded there was no spot 
while the 
The 


constant 


enemy’s or by 
had been 


for 


no torage 


could afford a safe shelter 


whole became a 
fighting. 
his arms night or day, except to exchange 


camp scene 


his gun for the spade when new intrench- 
He was also 
to Fish 
Creek and the river, it being at the hazard 
of lift ure any, from 
the number of sharp-shooters Morgan had 


ments were to be thrown up. 


debarred of water, although close 


in the daytime to pro 
posted in trees, and at night he was sure to 


The 


sick and wounded would drag themselves 


be taken prisoner if he attempted it. 
along into a quiet corner of the woods, and 
lie down and die upon the damp ground. 
Not 

little 
down 


that 


were they safe even here, since every 
ball would come crashing 


the rhe 


at the foot of the heights were 


while a 


among trees. few houses 
wert 
nearest to the fire from Fellows’s batteries, 
»fti- 
cers and men crawled thither, seeking pro- | 
tection in the cellars. 


notwithstanding which the wounded 
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In one of these cellars the Baroness |] 
desel ministered to the sufferers like ay 
gel of help and comfort. 


She made t 


broth, dressed their wounds, puritied 


atmosphere by sprinkling vinegar o1 
coals, and was ever ready to perform 
friendly service, even those from w hiel 
nature of rec 


Once, while thus engaged, a furious can) 


sensitive a woman will 
ade was opened upon the house, under t] 

pression that it was the head-quarters of 
“ Alas!” 
harbored 


soldiers or women!” 


English commander. 
Riedesel, “ it but 
Eleven cannon-) 
went through the house, and those i: 
cellar could plainly hear 
through the walls overhead. 


none won 


them cras] 

One poor 
low, whose leg they were about to an 
tate in the room above, had his othe: 
taken off by one of these cannon-bal 
the very midst of the operation. The 


| est suffering was experienced by the wou 
}ed from thirst, which was not relieved 


a soldier’s wife volunteered to bring w 
from the river. This she continued t 
with safety, the Americans gallantly w 
holding their fire whenever she appeare: 
Meanwhile order grew more and more 
and the greatest misery prevailed thro 
out the entire army. The 
neglected to distribute provisions 


commiissa 
am 
the troops, and although there were ca 
still left, no animal had been killed. M 
than thirty ofticers came to the baroness 
food, forced to this step from sheer stim 
tion, one of them, a Canadian, being so 
She divided anx 
them all the provisions at hand, and hay 
exhausted her store without satisfying the 
in an agony of despair she called to Ac 
tant-General Petersham, one of Burgoy 
aids, who chanced to be passing at the t 


as to be unable to stand. 


and said to him, passionately, “ Come 


see for yourself these officers who have be 


wounded in the common cause, and are 
in want of every thing that is due t 
It is your duty to make a representatio1 
this to the general.” Soon afterward B 
goyne himself came to the Baroness Ried: 
and thanked her for reminding him of 
duty. In reply she apologized for medd 
with things she well knew were out of 
woman’s province; still, it was impossi) 
she said, for her to keep silence when 
many brave men in want of fo 
and had nothing more to give them. 

On the afternoon of the 12th Burgo: 
held a consultation with Riedesel, Phill 
and the two brigadiers, Hamilton and G 


Riedesel suggested- that the baggage sho 


saw so 


I 


says B role 


be left, and a retreat begun on the west si: 


of the Hudson; and as Fort Edward | 
been re-enforced by a strong detachment 
the Americans, he further proposed to ¢1 
the river four miles above that fort, and ec 


tinue the march to Ticonderoga through t) 
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SURRENDER 


voods, leaving Lake George on the right 

i plan which was then feasible, as the road 
on the west bank of the river had not yet 
been oceupied by the enemy. This propo- 
sition was approved, and an order was issued 
that the retreat should be begun by ten 
o'clock that night. But when every thing 
vas in readiness for the march, Burgoyne 
uddenly changed his mind, and postponed 
the movement until the next day, when an 
expected mancuvre of the Americans 
made it impossible. During the night the 

Vou. LV. No. 329.— 1 1 


OF 


BURGOYNE. 


latter, crossing the river on rafts near the 


Battenkil, erected a heavy battery on an 
eminence opposite the mouth of that stream, 
and on the left flank of the army, thus mak- 
ing the investment complete. 

Burgoyne was now entirely surrounded ; 
the desertions of his Indian and Canadian 
allies,* 


and the losses in killed and wounded, 
* In justice to Burgoyne it should be stated that the 
chief cause of the desertion of his Indian allies was 
the fact that they were checked by him in their scalp- 


ing and plundering of the unarmed. Indeed, the con- 
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there was 


not a 
AY 


and 


ce oF 


ened \ 


honorable surrender, thei 


doubtless hastened 


s perforating the tent i 


isserbled, and al 


thie 


18-pound 


“AcTOSS Tabi it 


his 


and yenerals were 


14th, 
hostilities 
be 


, 
unconditional 


the Bur 
ot 


could 


morning, 
a cessation 
capit 


ulation al 


s demanded an 
vhich was refused; but he finally 
the 15th, to more moderate terms, 
the possibility of 
During t light of the 


officer arrived unexpect 


reed, on 
nilnenced by Clinton’s 
urival at 
l6th a Pro 
dly in the British camp, and stated that 
he had heard, a third party, that 
Clinton had captured the forts on the Hud 
it Esopus eight 
further, that by 
at Albany. 


ene ouraged by 


Albany. he. 


} 


nea 


through 


arrived 


son Highlands, and 


days and this 


previously, 


time he was likely Bur 


very 
gvovie this 


that, : he 


so 


Hews, 
articles ot capitulation were 
not yet signed, he resolved to repudiate the 
rhe lat 
is in no mood for temporiz 
the 
up his troops in order of 
of the next day, the 
17th, and informed bim in plain terms that 
the trea 
battle. 


informal arrangement with Gates. 
vel 
ing, and ing informed of new phrase 
of affairs, he drey 
battle at « 


arly dawn 


he must either 


for 


lips 


sign ty or prepare 


Phil 


persuasions, representing 


immediate Riedesel and 


added 
to him th: just received 
it if 


be in the 


was 


mere hearsay, but even were true, to 


recede now would highest degre 


dishonorable Burgoyne there upon vielded 
and the art 


ned at 


treluctant consent, icles of capit 
mweres o'clock the same 


hine 
morning 


‘I he \ 


march out 


the British were to 
of to 
to England un 


serving 


proy ided that 


with the honors war, and 


be furnished a free 
ot 


pass ire 
the 
ried 


promise not 
America 


by 


again against 


is These terms were 
which 


very dishonorably, and 


not cat 
in the 
{ the 
captured army, with the exeeption of Bur- 


out Congress, acted 


mnatter most 0 


goyne, Riedesel, Phillips, and Hamilton, were 
the wat 


this victory, at 


retained a soners while lasted, 


The American 
a very critical period, an excellent train of 


s obtained by 


in tl 


consistency, he was 


reneral was, Is respect, most 
et, with strange ir 
uonsly to u 

f the Indians ag 


1e’s work, p. 178. 


inst the colonists. 


upon Lord North | 


brass artillery, consisting of forty-two 
ot 


various calibre, 4647 muskets, 400 set 
harness, and a large supply of ammm 
The prisoners numbered 5804, and the « 
re Ameri at the time of the 
| regulars (Continent 


in torce 
render, including 


ilitia, was 17,091 effective men 


XII. 


At eleven o’clock on the 
17th the 


and 


morning of 
royal army left their fortitied « 
formed in the 
Fish 


Hudson. 


line 
Creek, at 

Here they 
With a 
irtillery-man looked for the last 
his faithful gun, parting with it as from 
lyric that With 
ling down his bronzed cheeks, the 
to 
Others, in their rage, knocke¢ 
the butts of their 


on meadow 


north of 


its junction 
left 
longing 


t 
{ 


the their ca 
and small-arms. eve 


ne u 
, and forever. 


tears 


grenadier stacked his musket res 
no more. 
arms, and the drumn 
stamped their drums to piece 8. 
Immediately after the surrender, the B 
ish took up their march for Boston, whe 
they expected to embark, and bivouac! 
the first night 
the 
As they debouched from the meac 
ing deposited their arms, they 
the Continentals, who 
up in parallel lines. But face « 
they see exultation. “ As passed 
American army,” writes Lieutenant Anb 
one of the captured officers, and bitte: 
prejudiced against 


at their old encampme 

foot of the hill where Fraser was bu 
low, h 
passed 
tween 


were «dra 


on ho 


we 


his conquerors, “1 ¢ 
not observe the least disrespect, or eve 
look, but all was 

pity; and it 
comfort to notice this civil deportment t 
captured enemy, unsullied with the ex: 
ing air of victors.” 


taunting mute 


gave 


aston 


] 


ment and us no iit 


The English general having expressed 
formally to Gat 
Wilkinson arranged an interview a few mm 
ments after the capitulation. In antici 
tion of this meeting, Burgoyne had bestow 
the greatest care upon his whole toilet 

had attired himself in full court dress, at 
wore costly regimentals and a richly dece 
Gate 
on the contrary, was dressed merely in 
plain blue Which had upon 

any indicative of bis ran) 
the first 


desire to be introduced 


ri 


rated hat with streaming plumes. 


overcoat, 


searcely thing 


Upon two generals catching 


glimpse of each other, they stepped forward 


simultaneously, and advanced until they 
were only a 
halted. 
hat, and making a polite bow, said, “ 


few steps apart, when thie 
The English general took off h 
rl 
tortune of war, General Gates, has made m« 
your prisoner.” 
reply, simply 


The American general, 
returned his greeting, 
said, “I shall always be ready to testit\ 
that it has not been through any fault of 
| your excellency.” As soon as the introdu 


ana 
alt 
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was over, the other captive generals larly mentioned one cireumstance, which, he 
aired to the tent of Gates, where they | said, exceeded all he had ever seen or read 
re received with the utmost courtesy, | of on a like occasion. It was that whet 
| with the consideration due to brave | the British soldiers had marched out of their 


t unfortunate men. camp to the place where they were to pile 


} 


After Riedesel had been prese nted to| their arms, not a man of the American troops 


tes. he sent for his wife and children. It | was to be seen, General Gates having ordered 
this circumstance that we owe the! his whole army out of sight. that not one 
traiture of a lovely trait in General | of them should be a spectator of the humil 
er’s character “Tn the passage | lation of the British troops. 
gh the American camp,” the baroness | refinement of delicacy and of milit 
tes, * 1 observed, with great satisfaction, | erosity and politeness, reflecting the 
no one cast at us scornful glances; on | credit upon the conqueror. 
contrary, they all greeted me, even As the company rose from table, the roval 
g compassion on their countenances | army tiled past on their march to the sea 
eeing a mother with her little children | board. There upon, by preconcerted ari mee 
such a situation. I confess I feared to| ment, the two generals stepped out, and 
e into the enemy’s camp, as the thing | Burgoyne, drawing his sword, presented it 
o entirely new to me. When I ap-| inthe presence of the two armies, to General 
hed the tents, a noble-looking man | Gates. rhe latter received it with a court 
toward me, took the children out of | eous bow, and immediately returned it to 
von, ¢ mbrac f dl and kissed the In, and the vanquished rene ral. 
\ ith tears In his eyes, helped me also 
eht. He then led me to the tent of Xl 
neral Gates, with whom I found Generals General Burgoyne added to a prepossess 
oyne and Phillips, who were upon an | ing exterior the polished manners and keet 
ly friendly footing with him. Pres-| sagacity of a courtier. He was also witty 
the man, who had received me so}and_ brave. But personal courage alone 
y,came up and said to me, ‘It may | does not constitute a commander; for of 
embarrassing to you to dine with all} commander other qualities are expected 





ese gentlemen ; come now with your chil- | especially experience and presence of mind 
ren into my tent, where I will give you, it} Burgoyne lacked both. In all his under 
ue, a frugal meal, but one that will be | takings he was hasty and self-willed Ly 
companied by the best of wishes.’ ‘ You | siring to do every thing alone, he hardly 
certainly, answered I, ‘a husband and a | ever consulted with others; and yet he nev 
her, since you show me so much kind-| er knew how to keep a plan secret. Whil 
s” I then learned that he was the Amer- | in a subordinate position, continually carp 
in General Schuyler.” ing at his military superiors and complain 
rhe English and German generals dined | ing of the inferiority of his position, yet 
vith the American commander in his tent} when given a separate command he was 
hoards laid across barrels. The dinner, | guilty of the same faults which he had rep 
vhich was served up in four dishes, consist- | rehended in others. Being a great Svbarite 
only of ordinary viands, the Americans | he often neglected the duties of a general 
this period being accustomed to plain | as well toward his king as his subordinates: 
d frugal meals. The drink on this ocea- | and while he was enjoving choice food and 
sion was cider, and rum mixed with water. | wines, his army suffered the keenest want 
Burgoyne appeared in excellent humor. He | Soon after the surrender he returned to En 
ked a great deal, and spoke very flatter- | gland, and justly threw the failure of the 
y of the Americans, remarking, among | * expedition” upon the administration.* He 
ther things, that he admired the number, 
dress, and discipline of their army, and, 
ibove all, the decorum and regularity that 
observed. “Your fund of men,” he 
iid to Gates, “is inexhaustible; like the 
Hvydra’s head, when cut off, seven more 
spring up in its stead.” He also proposed a 
toast to General Washington—an attention 
that Gates returned by drinking the health 
ifthe King of England. The conversation 
nm both sides was unrestrained, affable, and : 
free. Indeed, the conduct of Gates through rs Neger he . } Ps 
mut, after the terms of the surrender had | enforcements cat 


been adjusted, was marked with equal deli- | make a dive 
cacy and magnanimity, as Burgoyne himself acs < 

‘ : " the g | 
ulmitted in a letter to the Earl of Derby. | with the failure of 


In that letter the captive general particu- | his errors, 
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enemy; and that by him, also before the ay 


| rival of Gates, the friends of the Revolut 


GENERAL PHILIP SOHUYLER, 

was received very coolly at first by the court 
and people, the king refusing to see him; 
but, upon a change of the ministry, he re 
gained somewhat of his popularity. 

In regard to General Gates, the same in- 
capacity which afterward characterized his 
unfortunate Southern campaign was mani- 
tested the time of his the | 
leadership of the Northern until the 
It was, perhaps, no fault of his 
that he had been placed in command at the 
North just at the auspicious moment when 


from assuming 


army 
surrender, 


the discomfiture of Burgoyne was no longer 
problematical. But it is no less true that 
the laurels won by him ought to have been 
Wilkinson, who was a 
member of Gates’s own military family, has 
He 
maintains that not only had the army of 
Burgoyne been essentially disabled by the | 
defeat of the Germans at Bennington, before 
the arrival of Gates, but that the repulse of 
St. Leger at Fort Stanwix had deranged his 
plans, while safety had been restored to the 
Western frontier, and the panic thereby 
caused had subsided. He likewise main- 
tains that after the reverses at the North, 
nowise attributable to him, and before the 
arrival of Gates, the zeal, patriotism, and 
salutary of Schuy- 
ler had vanquished the prejudices excited 
that by the defeat of Baum 
and St. Leger, Schuyler had been enabled 
to concentrate and oppose his whole Conti- 


worn by Schuyler. 


placed this question in its true aspect. 


arrangements General 


against him; 


nental force against the main body of the 


this fa 


f He 


st his ar a 


we palliate the blunders by which he 
iring the retreat. It should also he 
. in arranging with the king for 

n, insisted most strongly that his success 
ed on Hows 


stated tha croyne 


8 cO-oper ition. 


had been re-animated and excited to man] 
resistance, while the adherents of the roya 
intimidated, and had shru 
into silence and inactivity. From thes 
premises, which are indisputable, it is 

more than a fair deduction to say that“ t 

same force which enabled Gates to subd 

the British army 
similar ettect 
Schuyler, since the operations of the ca 


cause were 


would have produced 
under the orders of Gene 
paign did not involve a single instance of 
professional skill, and the triumph of t 
American arms was accomplished by thy 


phy sical force and valor of the troops, unde 


the protection and direction of the God of 
battles.” 
XIV. 

The battle of Saratoga has justly bes 
designated “one of the decisive battles of 
history.” It secured for the American 
the French alliance, and lifted th: 
cloud of moral and financial gloom that | 
settled upon the hearts of the people, damp 
ening the hopes of the leaders of the R: 
olution, and wringing despairing wor 
even from the hopeful Washington. Fri 
that auspicious day, belief in the ultimat 
triumph of American liberty never aba 
doned the nation till it was realized a 
sealed, four years later, almost to a day, 
the final surrender at Yorktown. 

Actuated by these patriotic sentiments 
1859 Hamilton Fish, Horatio 
Jenson J. Lossing, John A. Corey, and othe 
gentlemen, organized the “ Mor 
ment Association,” under a perpetual chai 
ter from the State of New York, whose ob 
ject was the erection of a fitting memoria 
on the site of Burgoyne’s surrender. T: 
ward this, considerable progress had be: 
made, when the outbreak of the late ciy 
war, and the decease of several of the orig 
inal trustees, checked farther proceedings. 

In the winter of 1874, however, the Legis 
lature of New York granted an amended 
charter, and also the sum of $50,000 toward 
the building of the monument, the corner 
stone of which will be laid on the 17th ot 
October. It is proposed to make the struc 
ture (designed by Mr. J. C. Markham, ot 
New York) of granite, and of the obelisk 
form, 80 feet square at the base, 10 feet at 
the summit, and 230 feet in height, accessi 
ble to its top. Within the monument, the 
first story is one room designed for historic 
al tablets, relies, and memorials. On the 
four corners of the platform are to be mount- 
ed four of the large and ornamental bronze 
guns taken from the English at the time of 
the surrender. Of the large niches in the 
four gables, three are to be filled with ap 
propriate groups of sculpture in bronze, 
representing the three generals, Schuyler, 
Gates, and Morgan, with their accessories, 


ones 


in seymo 


Saratoga 





ON A MELON SCHOONER. 


fourth being with the 


Arnold” inseribed underneath. 
Phe pul 
ise five acres of land from the Prospect 


vacant, word 


association have obtained by 
netery Association of Schuylerville, as a 
the It is a high bluff, 


feet above the alluvial meadow borde1 


fol monument. 


“KNOW ANY THING 


ON A MELON SCHOONER. 
; | 7 NOW any thing about melons ?” 

AN I very certainly was not “a raiser 
of huge melons and of pines.” 
did I know about melons ? 

“Only how to eat them,” was my reply. 

“Well, that is better than knowing how 
to steal them, and mine are going that way 


mighty fast. See here, young fellow ; want 
a job?” 


Now what 


Here was an unexpected proposal. With- | 
out the least idea of committing myself, I 
inquired, “ What for?” 

“To help me sell this load of melons. It 
would be a matter of three or four days. 


| forward there 


| there” 


693 
ind the 
spot where the British laid down their arms. 
Che the spot 
where ot Gates was situated, 


ing the river, directly overlooks 


monul 


the 


ent will cover exact 


Inarqguece 


and which witnessed the formal surrender of 
Burgoyne’s sword and the formal unfurling 
for the first time of the Stars and Stripes. 


ABOUT MELONS ? 


Renben, the mate, has gone to see his kin in 
the town. Wash—that’s the red-headed boy 
ain’t of much use 
short-handed, it is more than 


keep the run of things. 


. so, being 
I can do to 
My wife she point- 


| ed you ont to me last night as a likely hand. 


Oh! I say, she is very much obliged to you 
for picking up that mantilly, or flying jib, or 
bib, or whatever the women call it. So if 
you are through with your job on that craft 
and here the captain pointed to a 
lumber schooner in the stream 


“you might 
as well take hold 


here. It will be eight 


| shillings, and your keep, of course. Can you 


count? How much is eighteen melons at 
seventeen cents each? Take your time.” 
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e answer while the skipper was | the Poet Laureate will forgive me whe 
it out with a bit of chalk on a] era moment’s hesitation, I told my contid 


Had I been the Babbage calcula- | skipper that I was called Enoch Arden 


hine, his astonishment could not “Arden! Arden!” said the captain, ey 


n greatel me closely. “Lord bless me! you don’t s 
nteen times eighteen! Well, I nevy- | so!” , 
ld bring out sevens and eights as tuast I suppose I looked confused. Was t] 
Here, waita moment. Kitty! Kit- | ascape-goat by the name of Arden that | 
cried Just then the side view of a| est skipper knew?) Was there a hu 
t of coal-scuttle form: was appar-| ery after any Arden ? 
the cabin batch. “ Kitty,” said “Arden!” repeated the captain, 
this man says eighteen times| Enoch! Well, that is strange. You 
n is three dollars and something. | not be ashamed, though, of the name. Ih 
Yes, six cents.” known lots of ’em. Related to any ot 
‘Correct, father,” said a girl’s voice, after people ‘round Bootle Bay or Nart 
i few seconds’ time, and the bonnet disap-| Ledge? They were sea-faring men, 1 
peared every mother’s son of ’em. My wif 
“There is a smart head on a woman for} some of the Arden blood in her veins. W1 
figures. Bet she can beat you. Well, what | Kitty—that’s our daughter—puts on | 
do you say ?” and lofty airs, we say that comes from 
Evidently there was some mistake. How | Arden stock. Strong points in the Ard 
I was associated with the lumber schooner! but no end of weak ones. Enoch, I hoy. 
I could not understand, The day before, 1| isn’t so in your case, but most every Ard 
had hired a boat and had rowed out into| l ever came across had a fearful liking 
mid-stream, and perhaps the skipper might | ruin, and came to grief that way. We ru 
have seen me near the lumber cratt. That} the Aitty B. as a temperance craft.” 
sume evening | had been lounging on the “Well,” I thought to myself, “if that 
wharf, watching a sudden wind squall driv- | all the trouble there is about the Ardens 
ing up from the sea. Now on this melon | may consider myself safe.” 1 was disturly 
schooner I had noticed a piece of woman’s| for a moment about the kinship, and 
gear tied to a rope, probably left to air, in| questions I might be asked in regard to the 
order to get the creases out of it. This lit-| entire Arden family—a knowledge, on n 
tle bit of feminine apparel, this woman's} part, which I felt could only be fully sat 
weed, had taken unto itself eccentric move-| tied by a correspondence with Mr. Alfi 
ments, and was bobbing, courtesying, and | Tennyson. 
fluttering in the breeze, like an accomplish- Should I enroll myself as a melon har 
ed ballet dancer. At last, after a madden-| on the Aitty B.? It would be three or fi 
ug pirouette, ending with a dislocating jerk, | days before the yacht which had land 
it had broken loose, and had made a cheese | me in a little New England sea-port wor 
of itself in the water of the dock, Then a} return from her cruise, Left to myself, w 
stout, matronly looking person had rushed } nothing to write about, time hung hea 
on deck, and had apostrophized the float-| ou my hands. I never had made eight s! 
ing garment in agonizing terms. There hap-| lings a day, by honest manual toil, in n 
pened to be a skiff near, and jumping into} life. As yachting correspondent for n 
it, Leasily rescued the skirt from a watery | newspaper, I had been kindly received 
grave. The stout woman, to whom I return-| the captain of a pretty craft. I had spent 
ed it, whatever it was called, was prodigal in | two delightful weeks on board cruising 01 
her thanks, and had said, “ Well, I declare, | the Sound, doing work as one of a Corinthian 
young man, that was right down geod of | crew. My face was as brown as a berry 
you,and Lam obligedto you. It belonged to | even my hands were graced with the mos 
my daughter. Take a melon?” and a huge} commendable callosities. My pea-jacket 
melon was tucked into my arms as if it had | had the true couleur locale, with a sprinkling 
been a baby. }of tar on it. The skipper looked so hearty 
‘My wife,” continued the skipper, “is in | and honest, the little craft so neat and clean 
town, trading. I conldn’t arrange things | that I aceepted the invitation “to step o1 
positively about you without consulting her. | board.” My visit was taken as a full con 
But if you ain’t adverse, you can buckle to} sent on my part to assume the position ot 
right now.” helper. A stumpy broom was placed in m 
“What's to do, exactly ?” I rather incau- | hands, a bucket was shown me, and befor 
tiously inquired. I could decline, I was put to my duties 
“Tend the eraft. Clean her decks of | With a smile I went to work, half amused 
mornings, help pass melons, and hand me | at my calling, and swashed the deck, coile« 
the money for them if you sellany. What’s}| up the rope ends, and in half an hour had 
your name ?” every thing neat and ship-shape. 
My name! The captain had a dreadfully “Got any togs, Enoch? Better take the 
direct manner of putting things. I trust! dingy and fetch them from the schooner.” 
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n't valise 


the 
Thi¢ 


‘Ai there, Sir,” 

sat hotel. 
{in’t drank them up, have you, Enoch ?” 
Drank them up?” Lasked. “ How, 
Never knew an Arden that had an extra 


r of breeches to his name, when he could 


I replied. My 


Sir?” 


em off for liquor.” 


MAKING 


“T do not belong to that schooner, Sir,” I 
eplied. 

“You don’t? 
mistaken. My wife said she saw you come 
It don’t make any matter, though. 
Now you have got things right nice; that 
vill o'clock it Time 
my wife was back. You will find a watch 
hanging to a nail on the right-hand side of 
the cabin stairs.” 


from her. 


do. Go see what is. 


What a neat and tidy little snuggery that | 


cabin was! Though it was dormitory and 


eating-room, and there was a stove and a 


table and a chest or so, order seemed to reign | 
It was all as fresh and bright as | 


supreme. 
paint could make it. A calico curtain rove 
on rings cut off a portion of the limited 


space, 


Well, we must have been | 


In one corner of the cabin there was | 
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a rack tight lashed to the side of the vessel, 
and on this were plants. One pretty vine, 
Weary of incarceration, had shot out tendrils, 
as u ing to 
On 

ot 


young 


long 


go through the sky-light. 


a hanging shelf were quite a number 


My intrusion seemed to startle a 


books. 


Wola. She had at with a 


ea-pot 


broken spout in her hand, and was water- 
| ing her plants. 

| “There now, young man,” exclaimed the 
young person, rather sharply, “see what you 
have made all water the 
floor! (It is almost seven, tell father. You 
the You name 


me do this on 


are new man? said your 


was 


| “Arden, miss.” I commenced to mistrust 


| the Ardens again. 


“ Arden—Arden what ?” 


} “ Enoch, miss,” I replied. 


not ] 
your coming last 
when you 
wet boots down 


Well, it 


settled 


“Enoch! does signify. 
suppose 
night. Breakfast will be ready 
cook it. We do not allow 
here. See the tracks you have made ?” 


I did look, and found I had indeed made 


mother 
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y culpable. Such a 
of what I had taken 
e, was certainly 
Miss Kitty B 

atte! 


She 


not agree- 


for the cratt 
the 


rather seemed 


ntiy 


been named young 


idly 


the head off of the 


untortu 


She even deprived me of 
fo 
th urtain. I was 


in whethe1 


pretty person, she di 

I would aces pt the 
had given me, so I examined 
One of the 
1 Southern passion-tlower, with its 


vy she 
t big silver watch 
had sent itiny coil quite round the 
on Which the time-keeper hung. 
in taking down this watch, 
pretty plant. 
ou mind, providing I have the time, 
i trell 


} ' 


wily, 
sure to break your 
s 101 
What said the 
, coming from behind the curtain 
your 
in whittle you out one in no time,” I said. 
“T do l 


ish one, 


you ?” 
is a trellis ?” 
young lady 
Something for vine to grow on, I 
not w though I am obliged 
I shall send the plant on shore to 
will kill it.” Evidently I had 
llified Miss Kitty somewhat. 
“Well, are a precious long 
time finding out the time of day,” cried the 
skippet from the deck. 

Your 


me, W hich 


to you 
sea all 
mn 


Enoch, you 


in a voice behind 
I recognized as belonging to the 
‘if you will let me pass, I 
Kitty, this is the young man 
of the 


man,” chimed 


captain’s wite,° 
will find out. 
that fished your skirt out 

Here Miss Kitty, for the first 
to look at me, and blushed crimson; but the 
* Now 
man,” said the captain’s wife, “my basket is 
You blue-tish in it; 


wash it. some slices of ba- 


water.” 
time, deigned 
next moment I was ignored. , young 
find a 
Cut 
has the 
forward; fry 
vet. Captain 
Arden. Enoch, 1 hope you will be- 
yourself. Ladies Watch 
table Women on a ship 


on deck will 


and 


eon: the 


sé ile 
the ca- 
bacon. 


made 
out 


boy fire In 


boos me some 
Don’t 
Enoch 


have 


ro says your name Is 


on board. 


out tor manners, 


not 


meal-time, 


a restraint. We do not sing out at 
‘Hash!’ ‘Chuck in! but 
‘Breakfast,’ ‘ Dinner,’ and ‘Supper,’ like 
We are a little particular about 
each other’s knives, and don’t help to butter 
with the spoon. .We do 
things promiscuous. Now that is 
You are not wanting in 
that yesterday. Now, 
Enoch, on deck, and clean your fish.” 


ire 
or we 
Say 
Christians 
and sugar same 
like 


first 


not 
youl lesson. 
politeness; I saw 

lo the little cook-house I went, opened the 
fish . 
the bacon, and the fat was bubbling when 
the 


vith my pocket-knife, sealed it, sliced 


captain’s wife made her appearance, 
“All right, Enoch?” she inquired. ‘Now 
What! You haven't 
got any thing better than a pearl-handled 
penknife? Take The captain is al- 


pee 1 those potatoc 8. 


mine, 


ways losing his jackknife, so I 
Enoch, my is Mary 


call me Mary, we will quarrel. 


CATT 
Bascom. If 
We 
square, honest folks, and own the schor 
Phere 
all do our duty by the lights we have; 
though 
lay up in Maine during the winter, trac 
ot respect 
and God Almighty takes care of us. D 
you pr Enoch. Do 
drink, Arden 
If you ever ar 


hame 


is no humbug or sham about us 


we are but a melon schooner 


in fruit summer, we 


oursé 
1 quite so heavy, 
Enoch. Every 
went to ruin that way. 
least bit in liquor, off you will go. 


I ever kre 


Sm 
ing is not allowed in the cabin. No pi; 
below. The last meerschaum the « ipta 
had—Kitty gave it him—I pitched o 
board off Nantucket, though Kitty crie 
it. Land the captain nu 
the rules, and all hands obey them. ‘I 

a good big pinch of salt into the 
If you should ever be 
this craft, I will take care 
a mother, Enoch? What is her « 
Where does live? I don’t 
your father. Turn that fish.” 

Here was an avalanche of questions 
trust I may be pardoned when I rep 
“New York. Boarding -house keeper, 
felt it was quite a relief when Mrs. Basc 
entirely ignored the paternal Arden, 

“A killing business for a woman, with 1 
husband to help her. If your father 
Arden, he must have left your mot! 
long They always did it.” Her 
shook my head gravely. “ Well,” contin 
the captain’s wife, “I did not want to hu 
Do you ever write to yo 
mother ? your fish will burn! 1D 
it once amonth. If you want ideas or mor 
al precepts, as a son should write, come 
Sea-faring men have fingers like mar 
line-spikes, and mostly no more brains tl 
a capstan. Enoch, I like your lool 
You seem to take hold. Don’t touch tl 
coffee. Captain Bascom’s coffee never w 
made by any human being but me. Don't 
be proud and lofty, Enoch. I had a son 

He despised our calling. He 
was an Arden, a wild comrad 
My boy went 
The 


never 


eyes out over 
pota 
sick or ailing wi 
on ot you 

ullin 
aly 


she ask 


an 


ago. 


your feelings. 


Sakes! 


me. 


onee, Enoch. 
left us. It 

of his, who led him into vice. 
to California. Died there miserably. 
Arden blood out in him. I 

though, can forget him. I might as wel 
tell you, plump and plain, no fooling around 
Kitty. Civility I do not object to, but com 
ing it heavy is not allowed. Now, Enoch, | 
guess you have the ship’s regulations. Dish 
that fish. And now we are acquainted.” 

“Wife,” cried out just then the captain 
“it is no end of talk there, and no break 
fast. I will mutiny.” 

“Enoch,” said the ecaptain’s wife, “ hear 
him! Bless his old soul! a better man 
never lived. We never had but one grief, 
and that was over our poor boy, who went 


came 
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istray. 
Enoch, forward the 
Always tidy 


st down below. 
tch; you can fix up there. 
a bit before meals.” 
Certainly the captain’s wife was a straight 
rward and motherly New England woman, 
d wanted to take the best care of me. To 
fore hatch I went, where, with a bucket 
water, a bit of brown soap, and my pock 


1s 


omb, I soon adjusted my toilet, and then, 
nously hungry, hurried to breakfast 
e cabin. 


First our duty, then eating,” 


n 


Mrs. 
iscom, as she said grace, with honest feel 
g and true emphasis. 
iid Mrs. Bascom, apologetically, 


said 


“It’s a long grace,” 
‘but it 
is not been much clipped since old Puritan 


EATING HIS MELON OFF- 
It’s kind of handed down to me, and 


[ say it just as it was said over two hundred 


times. 


years ago. 

Then an introduction from Captain Bas- 
“Mr. Enoch Arden, Miss 
Kitty Bascom, or Miss Kitty, for short.” 
We Miss Kitty this 
imposing ceremonial with the stern brow of 
a Minerva, and then gradually rippled over 
it the close like a Jocunda. I was very hun- 
gry. I was 
a trifle constrained, feeling that my presence 
had interfered with the familiar intercourse 
of the table. The breakfast, mostly of my 
own preparing, I found excellent. Conver- 
sation between the captain and his wife was 
directed principally toward melons and their 
commercial value. Ignorant as to melons, I 
did not interfere. Miss Kitty was as silent 


com took place. 


bowed. commenced 


The conversation was limited. 


Here, you, Wash, carry this break- | 
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as a tomb; but I thought she watched me 
l 


We 


These bowls were made for he 


ly. all had coffee in bowls, save 


Miss Kitty. 


furtive 


roes. Miraculous was the way in which the 
aptain emptied these huge measures. 
Suddenly Miss Kitty vouchsafed a ques 


“What did you say you would make 


vine ?” 


tion: 
for my 

“A trellis, a kind of lattice-work garden- 
ers use to grow plants on. In conservato- 
ries 

* Conserva—a what? I do not under- 
stand.” 

“Oh! a conservatory is a place people 
have to grow plants in in winter,” I replied. 
“Been a gardener ?” asked Miss kitty. 


“ No, miss.” 
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“ Sea-faring man most of your life ?” 
inquisitorially asked Miss Kitty. 
“Ahem! I go to sea mostly every sum- 
mer,” I replied. 


again 


So I did, in a certain sense, when my pa- 
That was not 
entirely an untruth on my part. 

“What do you do in winter ?” 

“Lay up,” I replied; but after I said it, ] 
knew it was not a happy answer. 

‘Layup? Laying up means that in win- 
ter a man must have something else to do,” 


per wanted yachting news. 


and my interlocutor looked at me doubting- 
ly, as if I might be a pirate. 

“Lives with his mother, and helps her to 
keep boarders, Kitty. Don’t ask Enoch so 


many questions,” providentially interposed 


Here there was 
Once committed to the name of 


the young person’s mother. 
a pause. 
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fortunate con 


ive oO Invent. 


" 1 1 1 
] int eyes looked 


italien 
box asked 


betore bowl! 


iS a Trick nh her part 
Fortunately I 


box was: that recepta 


euarad, 

ors keep thei odd buttons, 
d needles the only tem 
Jack 
‘ It I want 


d not mind giv 


POSSESSES, 


i. needleful 


miss? It is shore 


ished, and the « iptain 


lire red be 
im the 


Miss Kitty. I drew 


on deck. [1] 
determined most 


lown here, Sir.” 


vy to smoke,” Tre plic d,as I 
nd drew a match safe from 


moved toward me 


ee-pot, touched my arm, 
fell on the floor. She 


vithout a 


uur breakfast, Wash,” 


“And, Enoch, 


a 
deck, 


loiter here their 


tty, quite and 


sharply ; 


ad behind her curtain. 


r part, like the cat in 
isperating With Miss 


word and a disappear 


Mrs 
d the 


Bascom must have 
for the 
lirst dropped on 


business, 
melon | ow set in. 
who bought his 


Then 


have 


board ay mall black boy, 


melon, andea I 
the colored 
the sti 


oft-hand on the deck. 


people, to whom melons 
tollow- 


Next 
ind fruiterers heard of our nel 


magnetic attractions, 


nvest 


and made 


extensive purchases, 
the yrocers 


on schooner, which was the first of the sea- 


eht handsomely; and, as luck 


Sunday-school ex 


went mto 
My 
back ached with the task of handling the 


My 
dept at 


cursion te Ke Lace 5 ay, 


melons most wholesale 


way. 
Vy truit. certainly 
to state 
England 
than 
mide decided 


employer Was 
figures. I regret 
inhabitants of that New 
rather Ingenious 
They 


between what they ought to pay 


port Towh were 
irithmeticians. 
adillerences 
ve should receive. The odds were 

) r favor, I am constrained to 
Phe eaptain made, it is true, no end 
felt it my duty to interfere. 


suckster would dispute my 


1 
of blinders ] 
} 
] 


Sometimes a 


figures, but a sound grounding in Crocker 


always found me right. At last the capta 
} 


said to me, * Enoch, you do the sellit 


I was regularly 
About n 


will do the handling.” 
stalled as a melon supereargo. 
day there was a breathing-time. 
* Enoch, 
we have sold,” inquired the cap 


I should like to know how n 
melons 
will not give much trouble, S 
iave been keeping a kind of ta 
ticked it oft bit of lath, 
replied, 
“Who thought il 


many have we sold ?” 


have on this 


would have POW 
how 

‘Something like 500 melons. It 
half a 
have been selling at 
the 
Phat’s on an 
halt 


ash, and I will count mine.” 


hot dozen one way o1 


fifteen 
twenty cents 
of better t] 


to vary 
Wi 


twenty cents 


othe I 
bulk at 
think average 


seventeen and a cents, say. Ci 
your ¢ 
‘T haven't sold a hundred dollars’ wo 
have I?” 
‘Close Count your money.” 
The floundered 


the count, and then handed the money 


to it. 
captain dreadfully o 
to me, 

You 
cents,” I said. 

‘But that ain’t a hundred.” 

“But Lhave some thirty-three dollars 
Here it is. That makes 1 
Now feel in your pock: 
There is 


have sixty-four dollars and 


some cents, 
tv-eight dollars. 
There! | 
cents more, and another 
That 
“It’s doing first rate, Enoch,” said ¢ 

* With all their faults, I ne 
er knew an Arden that 
least those that came from our place. | 


See he re, Eno 


knew it. seventy-t 


that’s 
is close to a hundred dollars 


quarte) 


dollar. 


tain Bascom. 
wasn’t honest 
very square on your part. 
I raise you two shillings more a day just 

long as we are selling. Now let us shut 

hatches and knock off; it must be near di 
ner-time.” 

* That would not do, Sir. 
me, I can sell for you while you are below 
Make hay while the sun shines. It is not 
unlikely that some other fellow with a load 
of melons will come in and spoil your mat 
ket.” 

* Enoch, I will put the 
For an Arden, you are the 


If you will trust 


whole thing in 
your hands. 
steadiest of them I ever met.” 

then Miss Kittv’s voice was heard 
and she cried * Dinner!” and the 
left me and went below. 

No sooner had the skipper gone below 
than trade took an enormous development 
“What would I take for 600 melons, to be 
loaded up right off, in half an hour 
to be taken as they ran—in time for thi 
Springfield and Boston train?” I settled 
on fifteen cents, I to find a helper. Now 
600 melons to be put out in thirty minutes 
is like rowing forty strokes to the minute 
It can be done; but I almost killed myself 


Just 
captall 


melons 
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the negro man I hired on the wharf in 


mplishing the task. Melons fairly shot 


of that schooner. The express wagons 
oaded on time, and the 


he captain must have thought his inter 


money was lh 


ha 
I 
s were in safe-keeping, for he was three 
Bs Phought there 
i fight on deck, from the noise 


What is up?” 


When I handed my employer a g 


irters of an hour absent. 
you nade, 
ood large 
“Vor 
said Cap 
Phe 
yand I will manage things for a spel 
1] keep me straight on the count. We 
] 


ll as you have done 


t I 
I l 


notes, bis delight was immense. 
made to be a melon trader,” 


Bascom. “ Now, Enoch, go below. 


t expect to do as we 


se Ardens always were lucky fellows up 
ertain notch; 


Gre 


then they slipype d down 


tree. t your dinner; and there is 


a 
ptop duff.” 


] 
i 


I did. 
The table had a clean white cloth 
it. Phere oft 


beef, flanked with cabbage and po 


Go below The cabin was coo 


and 
nt 
on Wis 


a good plec e 


and in one corner loomed up a light 
ot oft 
Lf 


duff, standing 
Miss Kitty 


In a white 


sea 


condescended to wait 
rry, Miss Kitty, I had not time to tidy 
Phe 


hateh, and 


melons got piled up on the for 
] tired to 
iem,” I said, apologe tically. There 

I returned to the trell 
his evening I will make that trellis for 


ird was really too 


t} 
eul 


s ho answer. 


il 
Some more ¢ abbage, ple ase 
to the dish of « 
Why did Miss Kitty 


hungry, 


ilmost 


regret Sav ‘cabbage was 
hurled at 
I 


slights, set to with a will. 


me, 


, 


me Was very and disre 


irding 

“Tf you are fond of flowers, there is a hor 
ticulturist in town,” I said, with my mouth 
a1) 


til 


“A horty-what ?” 
“Well, a flower man.” 
“Why don’t talk 

Miss Kitty. 

Like the spearsman in “ Enid,” 


you English ?” asked 


who 


ge with the unswallowed piece, 
d.” 


and stared, and half choked 


unswallowed morsel. 


I too turned 
with an If she had 
sympathized the least in unfortunate 
condition, she would have patted me on the 

k; but she left me to my fate. Reeov- 
ering, I said, “I do try and talk English. 
The man who has the hot-house has gera 
hiums and pinks. It would be elegant in 
vinter to have some bulbs growing in glass 
In the 


my 


cabin.” 
“We do not live in the schooner in win- 


tel 


“Ah! don’t you? Iwas only going to tell 
you that in Holland sailors grow beautiful 


} 


tulips in their dingy 


cabins.” 
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* Holland! 
‘ Ye S 

ho 


you 


some 
ee pl 


be sole plauts, 
anipil ( 
* Phibby 

‘Some plants 
‘Ish 


\ } 
Sil 


” 


a. 


ch wou at 


ot I 


ants here to have 


i ld Lrow se 


ould not would 


the 


pt them 


not WIV poo! 


COnce tl 


It taken ot 
Miss Kitty 
} 


it of 


Was Certainly pre tulant, 


if 
pe 


not 
1 determined 
] 


1) 


rude, 
Any 
No te I replied 
“What, no te 
up? Are 
How, 


to Tawi ne 


how to hold my ace, 
tea?” she asked. 


' 
a 


Where were you brought 
i “a 


Ining teu force 


hot 


miss ? 


you giving yourse a 


rs 
Does my dec 
that I 


rules of pol te socie 


you 
t} 


not amenable to 


How airs, Miss 


ith 
tv ? 
Kitty ?” 
‘Oh 


n it W What has a 


Arden to 


if, when 


a gre many LVS. 


a-furing man who ealls himself 


mateh box with P on 
be \ Wi 


s schoone 


with a a 


t should an do not allow 
th 
ves flashed fire. 

Aha! ‘Is 


Kitty | handsome 


to 


as- 
Miss Kit- 


querading on and 
ty’s ¢ 
{ 


is that if “ Miss 
ves of hers 
when she picked up that 
ot Now 


me,” IT thought, with some misgiv Inws, * tor 


pl 


iid to myself 
1as used those ‘ 
some purpose 


wretched match box is the 


tl 
a 
t 


ihe, 


a Whole maelstrom 


desperate 


nnewe 
Ulipre 


Into 
of lies.” 

“Why, bless you, Miss Kitty,” I tlounder- 
ed out. 


‘I can exist 


without your benediction,” 
interposed the young lady. 
* Well, Miss Kittv.” I continued, and here 
it le 
fonstruction of 
ishly thinking it might 
ot ol 


*them things m uv 


I deemed advisab to drop tito quite 


] 


belong to the nau 


faulty Mnglish, fool 


very 


tical character one he low-down Ar- 


ht have 
to me by a friend, which his name was Rob- 
| 


dens been givel 


1and on board of one of them 
was Peerl 


inson. Lwasa 
yachts, as her name 
high-and-lofty 
man as Wears any thing to have it branded 
hh P. P means Peerless, the of 
craft, rhe perspiration stood out on 


, and them 
kind of fellows wants every 
wit 
the 


a hame 


my forehead. 

“Is that it? Well, lam not bound to be- 
4. I d to tor 
saved my skirt, but I am not used to wait- 
the 
ol 


lieve am oblige you having 


ing on people. Have some duff?” and 


dish was moved, with some slight show 
courtesy, toward me 

“Dutt! 
plate ?”? 


Certainly. May I have another 


up all these 
You cant eat youl pudding on a 


You h 


“Tronble enough to clean 


things. 


cabbage plate? might want a finger- 


bowl.” 
That last eut told. 
a time,” I replied, musingly 


t 


‘There was once on 


, “a real, real 


princess, who had a nightmare because she 


slept on a dried peu 
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You 


angry tone. 


are 


no sailor-man!” Miss Kitty cried, 


in an * Look you here are 


plain people, and not used to false manners 
oO! shams.” 

What 
have said to my confusion, was interrupted 
the deck, saving: ** We 
Enoch. What’s six 


eighty-nine and a half pounds, at 


more the irate young lady might 


by a voice from are 


snarled, hams, 


awtul 
weighing 
sixteen cents, and he a-wanting to take ham 
?’ How must I 


Bascom is obliged to 


or jerked beef out of melons 
Mrs. 


can’t do it.” 


trade with him? 
ive if 


* Otter 


ups she 


him eighty-four melons, and if he 


won't stand that, throw in another melon,” 
I said, after a moment’s calculation. 

“JT do not suppose you guessed that,” said 
Miss Kitty. 

* How 


r it 


gue ssed. it, 


guessed it would have been 


have 


father lose by it,” 


wrong to and made your 
I answered, 
I am 


Have 


“People’s ideas of right and wrong, 
afraid, are quite coufused at times. 
you ever taught school ?” 

“ Neve gE” 

“Of course you can read and write ?” 

“T do not know about the latter, miss. I 
have been trying to write for a 
long time, but people do not seem to think 


wearisome 
much of my writing.” 

Here Miss Kitty looked puzzled. 
“Why then, of 


vessel, instead of a lounger on the wharf, 


are you not mate, some 


and hiring by the day as helper on a melon 
schooner ?” 

Why 
My pretty examiner looked 


Here were enigmas for me. was I 
a melon man? 
me squarely in the face, shading her hand- 
some eyes with her round plunp hand. 
Miss Kit- 
ty saw my trouble, and continued, “ Do you 
think silly enough to believe all 
stuff about the Peerless? There is no 
semblance in you to any Arden I ever knew. 
You are not good-looking enough.” 


rhe question was embarrassing. 


me this 


This last sentence capped the climax. 


“T give you my word and honor as a gen- | 


tleman” 
“that 
“Stop, 
“Why, you 
men do not hire at a dollar a day.” 
‘IT was, though, miss, on the yacht that 


I was losing my temper now 


Sir,” interrupted Miss 


a sea-faring man. 


Kitty. 


are Gentle 


landed me here some few days ago.” 


“Maybe steward, cook, or barber,” said 


Miss Kitty, disdainfully, “and you ape the 


manners of your masters. Then you did 
not belong to the lumber craft ?” 

“No; and I told your Now 
what on earth is the matter with you, miss? 
Can't fellow aboard this 
eraft, not a-forcing of hisself, but axed 
axed to come—without your trying to get 
the windward of him, and picking a quar- 
rel with him, and abusing of him?” 


“sy did it, 


father so. 


an honest come 


neve! Sir. I can not stoop to 


quarrel with you. Here is my father 
mother lauding you up to the skies, unt 
am sick of hearing of you, and you 
aboard half a day yet. Mother has so 
idea that it is her duty to reclaim dru 
ards, and the Ardens in particular, and 
Mostly all 
her efforts have been very unfortunate, a 
dare say it will be in your case. You 
understand, or ought to, that s 
scape-graces as mother, with no doubt 


are one of her experiments. 


you 


best of motives, lights upon, have not he 
quite acceptable to me, ‘axing your pard 
Sir’ Why don’t you tattoo your hands 
keep up the character ?” 

It was impertinent on my part to s 
I will have a lover's k 
a mermaid, sailors’ rights, the Declarat 
of Independence, a church by moonlig! 
my true-love, and the fight 


Constitution and the Guerrier¢ 


‘So I will, miss. 


betwee n 

a whole 1 
rine gallery, if you please, and the illust 
ous Martin Hildebrandt, the only flesh « 
lineator of Oak Street, New York, shall »p 


iton. I will no longer, to please you, be 


fellow of no mark nor likelihood,’ ” 
Miss Kitty 


rade, 


opened her eves at this 


** Nonsense, Sir. 

“No, thankee. 
dec kK.” 

‘IT should 
match ?” 


“No, Tam obliged to you.” 


Any more duff?” 
It is time for me to be 
think so, Do you want 
That unfor 
tunate box of mine, [had made up my mind 
should go overboard. 

‘You might break off 
matches, if they are too long, 
in your box.” 

“My old pewter box is full.” 

“Tt is not pewter; it is silver. 
is never gilt inside. 


of thes 
and put the 


some 


Pewte 

I repeat to you, I do 
By-the-way 

mother and father are to take me 
place of amusement to-night. They ma 

propose that you shall accompany us.” 

“T should like to go, above all things.” 

“T do not want your company,” was the 
curt reply. 

The conversation was certainly taking an 
acrimonious tone, when the skipper’s wift 
came below. “On deck with you, Enoch 
The captain is all at sixes and sevens, and 
wants straightening out. Well, Kitty, you 
look kind of ruffled. Hoped you would bi 
friends. Enoch, she is out of temper b 
cause you have not praised her duff.” 

“Tt was splendid,” I said, thongh I re- 
membered that in our quarrel I had not 
tasted it. Miss Kitfy now sought refuge 
behind her curtain. 

“Enoch, the captain is well pleased with 
you. You are the straightest Arden I’most 
ever saw. But give up ardent spirits, and it 
will be the making of you.” 

“] never was drunk in my life, ma’am.” 


not believe a word you say. 


my to 
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“Then you are for temperance. 


Will you 
sign the pledge ?” 
‘T will think over it. The vices of my 
imily have, it is true, been a warning to me.” 
“A warning! I should think so. Will 
1 Arden told he would take 
ining, just as you have done, and that 
is twenty he died 
izy mad of liquor two years afterward. 
was always a mixture of good and 
Ardens. 


good in you so far; the bad may come 


me once 


five years ago, and 


ere 


id in those We have only seen 
t later.” 

It was apparent to me that, if I was not 
Miss Kitty’s good graces, L had propitiated 


Mi Somehow or other, Miss Kit 


Mrs. Bascom. 
s handsome face and impetuous ways had 
ule an impression on me. I commenced 
ink that I was making a dunce of my 
f under the guise of an Arden, and that I 
vht come to grief in the comedy. 
On deck, matters, if not exactly in 


on, certainly required unraveling. 


contu 

“ See 
ere, Enoch, in this melon business you be 
rains, and IT willbe hands. Iam more lusty 
than you, and can pass them up faster. Oh! 
I t to tell you; under the last tier of 

ons there are ten barrels of apples 

If you can get a decent 
price for them, sellthem. It is my wife and 
Kitty’s venture. These women 


prime pie apples! 


have been 
planning what they are going to do with the 
ioney. It’s dresses and tinery, and books 
for Kitty, and I don’t doubt but that some 
poor folks around our neighborhood will be 

the better for some of the money those 
ipples feteh. Let us put them deck. 
Jump below, reeve a tackle, and we will 
have them on deck.” 

Melons had glutted the market 


on 


for the 
Would there be a demand for ap- 
? Had I Rothschild, with the 
Prince of Hesse’s capital, I could not have 
een more anxious about the trust. An of- 
er of four dollars a barrel I refused with 
scorn, aud repelled a bid of four dollars and 
seventy-five cents. ‘ Captain,” I said to my 
skipper, “keep this man who wants the ap- 
les, hanging round for a minute, while I go 
on the dock.” 

“You ain’t after a drink, are you?” in- 
quired the captain, anxiously. ‘Those Ar- 
dens never could work long without it.” 

“Nonsense, captain. Don’t you know that 
this is a temperance town, and liquor-selling 
is not allowed ?” 


nonce, 


been 


“So it is called, only there ain’t a window 


vhere bottles of some kind are not put on | 


show. Seems to me people’s hankering after 

ottles must be kept up. Stationers show 
oft bottles full of ink, and eating-houses 
bottles full of salad oil and best malt vine- 
gar; but | haven’t a doubt but that other 
things, which ruin men’s souls, are for sale. 
You know—you know,” and the captain 
shook his head deprecatingly. 
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Not heeding his admonition, I ran to the 
nearest provision store, at the end of the 
wharf, and found there was not a pie apple 
or any other kind of apple inthe town. On 
my return I ventured to place six dollars a 
barrel as my lowest price, and sold them all 
out at The captain was delighted. 
“It’s just forty dollars they are ahead on 
that. Enoch, I do believe you don’t drink— 
at least not every day, though you might by 
Take the 
pledge, stick to it like a man, and it may be 
the making of you yet,” and with this the 
skipper went below. Very positively Cap- 


once, 


spells. Do try and kee p steady. 


tain Bascom and his wife had made up their 
minds, then, that I was an inebriate, being 
Arden; but whether Miss Kitty thought 
sO Was another question. 


an 


When sundown came, having fairly earn- 
four-tifths of the whole 
ld—I was tired to death. 
I was throwing my tinal bucket of water on 


ed my ten shilline 


cargo having bee 


the deck, chasing away the last melon seed, 
and making things look clean and tidy, 
when the captain came forward, and seating 
himself on the hatehway, beckoned to me. 

“* Enoch”—here he drew out his pipe and 
lit it, and said, thoughtfully 
have done a square day’s work, 
B. never looked 
night. I don’t believe you 
drink to-day. here, my 
sail a craft like this? My wife has an idea. 
It is kind of risky. If I do not know you 
to be a sailor, | have proof that you are hon- 
est, for there never was an Arden that wasn’t. 
See here; though we are mortal afraid of 
those Ardens, still we hang to them some- 
how. The best friend I ever had was an 
Arden. Once I was a poor, God-forsaken 
boy, and one of the wildest of all those Ar- 
dens—an angel when he was sober, and a 
fearful man when he was drunk—took hold 
of me, and cared for me, and saved me from 
misery. That is why I hanker after Ardens ; 
and both of us wife and I 
come across one of them, try to save him 
from himself. This feeling, on my wife’s 
part, has kind of extended. Folks at home 
laugh at us, and call the Aitty B. a sailing 
reformatory, from the fact that we both of 
us preach temperance whenever we get a 
chance, especially with our own people.” 

What the captain driving at, I 
thought to myself. “ Captain,” I said, “ to- 
day’s business is ’most closed out. There is 
a matter of some forty dollars more coming 
to you from sales this afternoon, and the 
money for the ladies’ apples.” 

“Oh, bother their money! just hand me 
my own. I didn’t do their trading, nor said 
a word about it. You can surprise them. 
Now listen, Enoch. Mrs. Bascom has a no- 
Can you navigate this 


* Enoch, you 
The Aitty 
she does to- 
have had a 
man, Can you 


neater than 


see 


my when we 


was 


tion of her own. 
craft ?” 
“Yes, IT suppose I could,” 


Hadn’t I more 
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taken a yacht clean through from | and T have done, you would feel tired 
Hook to Mount Desert ? too. Enoch, I do wish you would t 
“Good This venture has paid so well} these women-folks to the show for me, 
that we want to try it over—not here, but Miss Kitty looked at me. 
further north. My wife’s idea is “Who is to keep ship, then, captain 
{ ht to take the railroad to-night, | asked. 
make a land trip for the capes of Virginia, “Why, that boy Wash can stay on de 
ind for you to sail the Kitty B. and to meet | while,” said Mrs. Bascom. “ The eapta 
there Iam to buy the melons, and | tired, and I know he would conside1 
irgo ready. We can manage it all) a favor if you would take us,” added M 
ten days, and be back with the first | Bascom Miss Kitty frowned. 
lopes and peaches. It is bound to pay. “But IT have not any good clothes to 
rw, Enoch, it will be for you high wages in,” I said. 


twenty-five dollars a month, and a share in “Why don’t you go to your boardir 
the lay.” house and get your traps?” suggested 

rhe proposition staggered me. skipper. “ There is plenty of time 

“ Rube and Wash are good hands. Rube “So [ might,’ I said, hesitatinely, f 
will be back to-morrow, and you can get | getting Miss Kitty’s request that I sho 
along without me. Only one thing—you | hold myself aloof from any theatrical 
must swear not to put a drop of liquor on | formances, at least in her immediate con 
board, and Siirh) the ple dge he fore you start.” pany. 

“Captain,” I replied, “I thank you for “IT do not believe that you hav 
the confidence you place in me. Please do | boarding-house, nor any clothes,” said Mis 
not bother about my drinking. It is not] Kitty, in a hissing whisper, to me. 
signing the pledge which bothers me. There| “If I had none, miss,” I answered, “1 
would be no trouble about my finding the | poverty should not be thrown up at 
Capes, but I can’t take hold of a serious} though I might go on shore and lay o 
matter like this all of a sndden. Give me| some sixty odd dollars in a claw-ham 
time to sleep over it You can’t get off any-| coat. Here is a quantity of money whi 
how before to-morrow noon. I will give | don’t belong to me. It is yours, Miss Kitt 
you an answer in the morning.” }and your mother’s, Price of apples ;” and J 

It was all I conld do to put a stopper on | placed the roll of bills on the table. Mis 
my tongue, and to avoid accepting the offer | Kitty eyed the money for a moment, a 
at once. A sail in the craft of a week or so,| then pushed it over to her mother, wi 
as her captain, would have been delightful, | somewhat an air of contempt. Then in 
a thousand times more pleasant than on the | low voice, not the less intense because 
yacht Then, I must confess, I had visions | was in a whisper, she said to me: “ You ar 
of pleasant times with Miss Kitty as we| not the least considerate. Can't you 
glided over the summer seas, and I even en- | derstand that a young woman is placed 
tertained the hope that Miss Kitty and the }a most unfavorable position when she 
captain would for the nonee become better | beholden to a stranger, even if he is a dec 
friends. There might be, I thought, just a} hand on a melon schooner ?” 
little bit of romance in it, if nothing more. “Whatever is the matter?” inquired Mrs 

‘Well,” said Captain Bascom, “it is a} Bascom, noticing my confusion. “It is 
matter worth your thinking ever. I kind | pity that, after such a good day’s business 
of like you, Enoch. My wife has told you | any of us should feel uncomfortable. W: 
abont our boy. If he had been alive, he | won't go to the show, after all. Finis 
would have been about your age. Dissipa- lyon supper, Enoch. Kitty, vou go on deck 
tion killed him That is why I get so skeer- | I have some private business with Enoeh 
ed when I see a likely young fellow, who | Miss Kitty obediently rose, took a book fron 
| the rack, and left us. I commenced to fe: 
pecially when he has the Arden blood in | uneasy; a téte-d-téte with Mrs. Bascom I had 


has parts, not signing the pledge, more es- 


him. Well, let us go below. Work is done | no desire to risk. 

for the day. The women are in for ashow,}| “Don’t mind Kitty’s ways, Enech. A 

| girl with the Arden blood will get curious 
In the cabin the evening meal was laid|sometimes. I have been abusing that stock 

out. Miss Kitty was daintily attired, and | all my life; still there are some good points 

looked prettier than ever. I was greeted, lin them. Somehow or other, Kitty is sus 


or a fandango of some kind to-night.” 


if not with effusion, at least with respect. | picious abont you. But business is business 
Revolving the trip to the Capes in my | I know the captain has been talking to y« 
mind, I was silent. Presently the supper} about my plan, as to taking the schooner 
was finished }round to the Capes. When Kitty hear 
‘It is a minstrel show to-night,” said of that, and how you were going to be put 
Mrs. Bascom, “and don’t look so sleepy,|in charge, she insisted that she should bx 
Captain Bascom.” }put on shore, and wanted us to send het 


“If yon had worked as hard as Enoch|home. Kitty has been reading a lot ot 
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and kind of mistrusts 
had 
Anvhow, if 
had better g 
right. Now 
[o-morrow at four 


the 


ry and romances, 


. Enoch I wish you been longet 


us, Enoch. we do make 


South, Kitty o home, 
the girl 


ness I want to talk. 


Is 


it s 


bar, and we 
I sha’n’t 


ch the tide sets over 


vo to sea, and I go with you. 
ippy without the captain and Kitty. 
s a good girl at heart, and a loving 
little fiery, like the Ardens. 


do 


iaybe a 


Enoch, it is against my rules t 


reckless way 

captain Says Vou lay to 
the Ardens ot Bootle Bay. I know 
mother’s son of them, though 


a blind kind of 
! 


ni 


claim bye 
many 
ise that were children may have grown 
and women now. Did vou 


Mi 


young men 
el ur of old Great-grandmother 
la Arden Cottin 
stock was from Nantucket ? 


she was a Ol 


Dut 


hose 


Revolutionary times she married 
i privateersman, and she used to 
she drove 


i necklace of amber, and 


Boston in a coach and four; and all 
rt 
iptured off Barbadoes, the first seeds 
the family sprung up, tor the 
last. Most of her children 
There was Zebulon, Elea 


ise of a eargo of rum old man Arden 
hh ih 

y didn’t 
ent to the bad. 
id Enoch.” 
at a miserable entanglement of lies I 

s getting into! Ought I not to tell the 
est old lady the whole truth about my 
f? All ideas of sailing the craft re 
me. If I had been fault, 
is it not time that I should make a clean 
ist of it? 
as apparently sound asleep 
‘hear her? 
crinding her sides out against the dock, 
her paint. off. 
the 
plenty of swing.” 
“Ay, ay, Sir,’ I eried out, and hurried 
lickly As I 
stairs I made up my mind to do a cowardly 
and that was to seek safety in flight 
desert the ship. Iran forward, rigged up 

a fender, unloosed the hawsers, and was 


wW¢ 
ndoned by at 
bre I was silent. Captain Bascom 
Sudae nly he 
* Enoch,” he said, She 


ibbing 


Run up and rig a 


slack hawsers, and give her 


out. bounded up the cabin 


thing, 


ut springing on shore, when I saw Miss 


tty. It was dusk now, and she could not 
be reading. 

“T must bid you good-evening, Miss Bas 
com,’ I said; 
to your father and mother. 

‘Are you discharged ?” 

“No, miss. 


“and pray bid good-by for me 


lam going.” 


Iam going away of my own 
cco; something like a thief in the night.” 
“Well, Sir,” replied the young lady, iF 
on are going, it certainly is for the best. 
In fact, von are condoning 
* Condoning !” I exelaimed, somewhat as- 
tonished at the use of the word. 
“Condoning! why not? Is it not En- 
rlish? Does it not match with conserva- 
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tory? A young woman ona melon schoone1 


may somet 
ifnota 


serval 


at school; 
’ Your 
here she courtesied, “I ¢ 
aut, 

a character 
Your 
what 
intrusion. Y 
board 


mes spend her winter 


a pul it least teacher. 


isa 
an 


and can cook 


with you 


rolng away, 


n, condones some for quite an un 


warrantable ou had no business 


} 


to come on ot my father’s vessel unde 


a borrowed name. For I vow that Arden is 
not your 
My 1 
e interrupted me 
perfectly indifferent 
it 


Theadiie 
ame 18 id I s id 
“Your 


to me 


Ss] real n 


ame 18 


I do not want to 


know mm lling melons is an honest busi 


hess ; pre tending to be what one is not. is 


unbecoming of a gentle 


man. If you could 


issume a manner,so could I: only 


I am sor 
ry to say, under the aggravation of your pres 
ence, my temper may have gotten the bette 
ot me 
‘Il ax your 
to look at 

ht 


certain comedy 


If I have made you uncomfortable, 
parding. If 
the books on my littl 


found a 


iX vou had deigned 


few stand, 


you mig have Goldsmith and a 


of his, She Stoops t 


Chere 


might even 


0 Conque 
I do not stoop to conquer 
there. ] 
to quote a verse or two for youl special ben 
efit, for 
recited *‘ Enoch 
“Will you pardon 


was even 
a Tennyson presume 
the el 
Arde 


ne, 


all last winter uldren in m 
class 
Baseom i“ 


Miss 
pleaded 
‘IT will, providing 


termination.’ 


you carry out 


1) 


“Won't you shake hands with me 


“T owe you some small return for having 


Will take 


said, scornfully. 


dre anothet 
“Mr. 
you call yourself, 
that 


reads 


saved my 
melon ?” Miss 


Arden, since 


SS. you 

Kitty 
that hat 
do you 
ot 


follows: 


remenpbet l 


your nh 


certaim ine im 


unesake’s which as 


poem 
I 


t 


Phe 


applicable, 


latter portion of the 
Pray take it 
Miss Kitty’s foot drummed on the deck. 

Here notwith- 
standing its poetical character, | must con 


verse is peculiarl 
to yourself;” and 
here 
was a dismissal whieh, 
fess was peculiarly humiliating. 
‘““Miss Kitty.” said, * you harbor revenge 
Malay. On n word, when | 
pressed into the had n 
the faintest there was on this lit 
tle all 
yourself, appearance 


the had 


you. heen forty, as ug 


like a LV was 


melon service I ot 
idea that 


vessel a personage at resembling 


Until I made my 
cabin this morning, I seen 


You 1 ht have ly 


If I have oftended you, it was most 


in 
neve! 
nig 
as sin. 
unwittingly done.” 

The young lady hesitated for a moment, 
then 
mueh 
now telling the truth. 


she said: Appearances were very 
You be, though, 
I will give you my 


Perhaps I bave been a trifle rude.” 


against you. may 


hand. 





aga <9 


~~ 


waned ae 


¥ 





‘Miss Kitty, pray don’t quote any thing 


more at me, for you might say, 


‘Your falsehood and yourself are hateful to us. 


You dou’t remember the line?) Well, I am 


“Well, here is my hand,” she said, and 
she gave me just the end of her tinger. 

“You have been very severe with me, 
Miss Bascom, and have made ne quite 
ashamed of myself. You do owe me some 
thing for having saved your skirt. Will 


vou vive mnie the book you hold .” 


She hesitated a moment, when she said, 
‘Yes, take the volume. ‘Enoch Arden’ is in 
if. I do not think you ever read it care 
fully. It may, by diligent study, become as 


a lesson tor you 


“Anda reproach?” The girl was silent, 
as I took the book from oft the tattrail where 
she had placed it. Just then a voice from 
beiow cried “Enoch! Enoch!” and never 
looking behind me, I sprang on the dock, 
hurried to my hotel, and so ended my day’s 
work on the schooner. 

Now all this came to pass last summer. 
But to-day [have the fondest hope that not 
only my wages (ten shillings) will be paid 
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me, but that the captain’s daughter h 
forgiven me. Maine is not an ultima th 
and as it happened this winter, about Chris 
mas time, that our nahaging editor want: 
a special man to go to Maine on some ne 
paper business, | was lucky enough to 
sent there. I arranged matters so as to 
it a quiet little haven in the State, wher 
fruit schooner lay docked up for the wii 
Now when summer comes, I shall be wait 
for the first Southern melons. I know ¢ 
actly the town the Mitty B. is to sail 
the time she will arrive, and even the d¢ l, 
she will be tied up to. Lam quite prepar ‘ r 
to assume the functions of a melon sup: 
cargo. Mrs. Bascom has written to 1 
She says: “I do not hold to your bother 
over melons. But sign the pledge you mus 
That is my last word about it. Thor 
you may not be an Arden, you have all t] 
willful traits.” A dear little woman wi 
me, too; yes, writes me once a week 
her first letter she said: “If I had only 
membered that my name and address w 
written on the fly-leaf of the Tennysor 
would have torn it out; but you carried 
my book so quickly, never had the chan 
All the hyacinths you sent me are in bloor 





\ GROUP OF CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. f 


Il. 

fp 1823 Joseph Green Cogswell, afterward 

the well-known librarian of the Astor 
Library, and George Bancroft, the future 
historian, opened a school at Round Hill, in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, which had a 
brilliant reputation for a few years, and is 
still spoken of with enthusiasm by men who, 
half a century ago, played under the chest- 
nut-trees there, and looked up with respect 
and affection to the scholarly masters who 
governed them. The original idea of the 
school occurred to the two scholars after an 
acquaintance with the training which stu- 
dents in Germany received, especially with 
that combination of study and exercise 
which was then attracting much attention, 
and had its exemplification in Fellenberg’s 
school, near Berne, in Switzerland. They 
resolved to establish a school in America 
which should give a more thorough train- 
ing in scholarship than was generally rec- 
ognized, and should also illustrate the old 
maxim of Mens sana in corpore sano. Their 
first exploration was in Worcester County ; 
but failing there, they settled upon Roune 
Hill, in Northampton, as offering the best 


facilities for the experiment. The situation 
itself was charming; the estate contained 
some buildings which could in a very short 
period of time be made available ; the neigh- 
borhood was occupied by a thrifty popula- 
tion; it was centrally placed; and, finally, 
in Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke they 


had a miniature mountain chain for test 
the boys’ climbing powers. 

Mr. Cogswell and Mr. Bancroft were 
the time professors at Harvard College, a 
they associated with themselves the bes 
teachers, native and foreign, that they cor 
secure Beck, Hillard, Hentz, Pierce, amon 
them. In their prospectus they laid str 
upon the necessity of the entire control 
the scholars falling upon the masters, 
should be responsible for their mann 
habits, and morals no less than for tl 
scholarship. They wished for boys to 
gin with not younger than nine nor old 
than twelve; and in the school course they ' 
made special provision for teaching the mox 
ern languages. The school, indeed, was not 
distinetly a preparatory school for college 
In the then condition of college education, 

a boy who had completed the Round H 
course was considerably in advance of a 
Freshman at Harvard, and, in some respects 
was edneated as no student graduating at 
Harvard was educated. The plan suppose: 
a university to follow when there was 
university. It was professedly model 
after the French collége and the Germa 
gymnasium. 3 


The school was a social suecess from the 
beginning. The reputation and social pos 
tion of the leaders and the aim of the scho« 
at once attracted to it sons of the richest 
and most cultivated families in America 
the South being even more fully represent 








As one reads the names 
the fact that the 
represent the best 


There was an élan giv 


than the North. 
j he 

ot 

lies In society. 


t) 


recoyznizes 

rity them still 

» school which carried it forward at 

beginning. 

Che feature which, perhaps, endeared the 
|] most to its members was the out-doo1 
ition Which formed an important part 

Mr. Cogswell was a man of 


sh activity and naireté, of high breeding 


the plan. 


enthusiasm. 
" | spirit of the 


ly from him; 


sprang 


vhile he gave 
to 
iwhing, he gave 

of his atten 
1 to the exee 


x ( time 


work, and 


the carrying 


} 
t of those plans 





h he had 
st at heart 
n forming 
school. He 
d the boys on 


gy tramps and 
He 
vould pack the 
school off 

i wagon and on foot, and make a journey 
» Hartford and baek, to Long Island Sound 


CUPSLONS. 


Vholk 


ra fishing exeursion, and across the State 
Nahant. He indefatigable in re 
rees, and made himself a leader of the 
Mr. T. G. Appleton 
{ Sheaf of Papers a pleasing 
Hill 


He tells of the garden where the 


was 


s in all their sports. 
is printed in 


on “Some Souvenirs of Round 


School, 
vs were allowed and encouraged to carry 
ou miniature farms, and adds: 

\ greater pleasure than the garden was 
the unexpected bliss, through the generosity 
j of Mr. ¢ ogswell, of being co-proprietors ot 
. i boy village, not to be found on any map, 
which bore the happy name of Crony Vil 
lage. Its site was beyond the gymnasi- 
um, on a sloping hill running downward to 
i brook. Mr. Cogswell furnished us with 


ks and mortar, beams and boards, and, 


rie 
generally dividing into families of two, soon 
the little colony was constructed; and the 
‘ evening smoke ascended from many hearths, 
round which we were seated, reading, or 
playing friendly games, or devouring, with 
i relish which no after meals could know, 
Carolina potatoes drawn from the ashes, 
each an ingot of pure gold, with added gold 
of butter; game, such as squirrels, the spoil 
of our bows, or rabbits caught in our traps; 
und pies and doughnuts, brought in myste- 
rious raids from distant taverns and farm- 


1ouses, 


“A misadventure of the sort which Cupid 
45 
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TON SEMINARY, EAST 


rALs) 


will sometimes tind to discomfit his chil- 


dren, brought Crony Village te an untimely 
end. So serious had a boy’s flirtation with 
the rosy-cheeked vendor of pies and dough- 
nuts in a neighboring farm-house become 
that his expulsion was considered necessa 


a ee ot 
youth, with an invisi 
ble but flaming sword above his head, 


‘From Edet 


and bet we en 


friends the 


two lines 


grieving 
inlucky 


1 LOOK his 8 tary 


‘It was 


then, without , though 


SUPrprise 
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with profound anguish, that the boys heard 
from Mr. Cogswell’s lips, after a short 
speech, the agonizing words, ‘ Delenda est 
Carthago ;}—Crony Village shall be no more, 
A committee of destroyers, chosen from the 
boys, was appointed by Mr. Cogswell to do 
the work. With heavy hearts, before school 
was dismissed, under the magnificent chest- 
nuts, which seemed to wave in sympathy, 
they proceeded on their fatal errand. Of 
course they began with their houses. 
When they had their hearths 
made desolate, they could find strength to 
prostrate every fraternal roof; but so deep 
was the reverence and respect for Mr. Cogs- 
well that even this great calamity was ac- 
cepted as a thing not only inevitable, but 
just; and they soon bore to see, without 
flinching, the carious hollows along the hill, 


own 


seen 


own 


where so much geniality and romance had 
found a home.” 

The gymnasium, which had only lately 
been introduced into America, was here made 
prominent, and all boyish sports of archery, 
pitching the bar, swimming, and horseback 
riding were cultivated. A farm furnished 
the table, and a herd of cows was kept, that 
All 
the accounts of the school, certainly at this 
distance, make it the paradise of school- 
boys. It 
having a 


the boys might have fresh pure milk, 


was successful, too, in 
hundred and fifty boys at one 
But it had a short life. The ex- 
penses were heavy, and there were no funds 


numbers, 


Time, 


savas titer tata OB 


poten 


‘see ay 


back upon The original founders 
it little money they had into the 
ey; ana depended upol the receipts 





es for the maintenance of the school 

ur rously conce ed and enthusi 
isticu earried torward; but gradually the 
enterprise became embarrassed Mr. Cogs 
ve issumed the entire charge for a time, 
ind at one period formed a stock company 
for cari vy onthe school; but ten vears of 
gradua tia fortune brought the brill 


int scheme to an end It is not necessary 


to analyze the causes of failure closely 





Phe lack of a thorough financial foundation 

undoubtedly one; its isolation in the 
educational system of the country was an 
other: ud as the success of thi school 
was mainly in the personal power of Mr. 


Cogswe its final failure was partly due to 
the restlessness which was forever overtak 
ing him, so that his long life, with its solid 
ichievements, was kaleidoscopic in the rapid 
shifting of his plans. The school, neverthe 
less, showed what genius could do when pro- 
vided with a large number of boys to make 
happy and studious at once: it showed. also, 
how slow is the growth of a great and en- 
curing school. 
It was when the Round Hill School was 
dying out that Mr. Samuel Williston, in the 
d same neighborhood, was slowly planning a 
school, less brilliant in its surroundings, but 
likely to extend its influence over an indefi 
The valley of 


nite number of generations 


the Connecticut had already been thought 
a fit place for a college, and Amherst was 
struggling with the difficulties that attend 
the forming of a new college ina compara- 
tively old community. Mr. Williston gave 
it aid when his money almost saved it fron 
extinction; but his favorite scheme was, no 
doubt, the establishment of Williston Semi 
nary, at East Hampton, four or tive miles 
from Round Hill, in the same lovely dis 
trict 

The seminary was incorporated in 1841, 
and in the same vear the school opened with 
ninety pupils of both sexes. Dormitories 
partly accommodated the boarders, but the 
neighborhood itself supplied many of the 
students, for the seminary was for some 
a high school for East Hamp 
Mr. Wil 


liston was a manufacturer, whose entel 


ton and the surrounding 


country. 


prises laid the foundation for the prosperity 
of the town, which was his native place. 
His fathe 


his own purpose was to entel the min- 


vas the clergyman of the town, 








istry; but after a course at Phillips Acade 
my, failure of his eyes compelled him to 
abandon i professional life. His success 
was always held subordinate to higher aims, 
and the seminary grew out of his devotion 
of a large s of money in 1832 to benevo 
lent purposes. During his lifetime his bene 


factions amounted to a million of dollars, 


" 
: 
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and in his will he made provision for 
distribution of three-fourths of a milli: 
more. rhe endowment of the semi 
was all his own. When it was opened, 
value of the property was set at $27,000; 
1X44 it stood at $50,000; in 1864, at $140,00% 
and in 1873, at $270,000. He died in 1874 
and by his will he provided that, on thi 
tlement of his estate, the seminary sho 
receive $200,000, at a later period $100, 
and eventually the further sum of $300,0( 
The growth of these accumulations 
place Williston Seminary far in advai 
of all secondary schools in the country 
regards material possessiouis. Its gre 
wealth and practically unbounded fac 
render its future of interest to all concerne: 
in higher education, and it is fair to 
What promise its past and present hold t 
the school will be true to the best scho 
ship. 


The leading characteristic of the sch« 


is in the attempt which it makes to ea 
out the idea of the New England hig 
It has all along be 
as we have said, the high school of the dis 
trict, anda large proportion of its classic 
This loca 
character has disappeared, so that amo 
the two hundred and thirteen names o 
the current register, ten only are frou 


school in education. 


students have gone to Amherst. 


East Hampton, and the students are draw 
not so much from the immediate vicinit 
as from other sections. Again, it was 
the outset, like other high schools, op: 
both to boys and girls, but is now excl 
sively for boys. Yet as regards the aim ot 
the high school, Williston retains the id 
more completely than do the other acad 
emies with which it ranks. The found 
er was explicit in his wishes that a hig 
English education should be given sid 

side with the classical, and the school 

aiming to do what the more distinetly clas 
sical academies have not attempted, or hay 
failed in accomplishing. With its ampli 
resources it may succeed in building up « 


ordinate schools under one organizatio 
but the increasing requisitions made | 
colleges on the upper schools, and the 

stinetive superiority claimed by elassic 
schools, will be likely to sunder the two ce 


partments rather than merge them into an 


organic whole. It will be the more interest 
ing to wateh the development of Willisto1 


Seminary from the fact that the tendency 
of secondary schools in New England has 


been and continues in an opposite direc 
tion, for the gradual extension of the clas 
sical academies has accompanied a dimim 
tion of classical scholars in the town hig! 
schools, except in the great cities, and the 
economical questions raised respecting edu 
cation are likely to lead to a further separa 
tion of the policy of these two classes ot 


schools. 














W ston has recently been reorganized 
er conditions exceedingly favorable to 
success. It has called to its most im 

nt posts scholars whose re putation had 
idy been made, in a measure, and who 
ready to seize the opportunity given to 
Dr. James Morris Whiton, the new 
ster, had shown his organizing ability in 
ork which he did for the Hopkins 


ar School of New Haven, and the 

ver men associated with him have 

ery incentive to throw themselves into 

york of the school. It is, ye rh ips, ol all 

Lf e schools most favorably situated as re 
rds location and centrality. The regular 


wnses of the sc hool are low, and will di 
sh rather than increase as the funds giv 
come into the « ommand of the trustees. 


The disposition of the new management 





seen in certain regulations and at 
ents looking toward a more domicil 
vovernment. There are three halls or 
mitories In connection with the school, 


teacher is appointed ordinarius of a 


faln Class. He 


s expected to devote a 
rtain part of his time to cultivating rela 
s of friendship and confidence with the 


s thus intrusted to him; he has certain 


rs When he is accessible to his boy S, alle 

sits them individually several times each 

A term Then the rooms are cared for by 
itrons, and in every reasonable way the 

ly spirit is carried forward into the 

ool, and the tendency to barbarism where 

ereat herd of boys is collected, checked by 

ent and unobtrusive means. The Sunday 


ices are conducted by the principal, and 
Spe ial service, designed to meet the de 
ands of the boys,in which their own part 
s considerable. Williston, under its new 
yanization, has had before its eyes the sue 
ess and defects of the other great schools 
th whieh it is compared. With even 
creater freedom and independence than Ex 
eter as regards its funds, with something of 
the new spirit of Adams, with the advan- 
tave of a positive religious character like 
of Andover, it seeks also to profit by 

the pec uliar experience of one othe great 
chool to which we now turn our attention 
All of the schools which we have thus fat 
sidered have been, in a measure, modifi 
ons of the New England high school or 
demy, except the extinet Round Hill 
hool; all have drawn their strength in 
wt from the locality in which they are 
wed, and have been partially identified 
with the town. No one, unless Round Hill 
Ss excepte d, can be said to have the idea of 
family boarding-sehool, that rather de 
ised object, for its foundation, while the 
versonal oversight and control of the mas- 
ters vary in the different schools. We have 
en that this was least in one of the old 
est of the great schools—-at Exeter. It is 


} 


vorth while to examine somewhat closely 
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the organization and desicn of another New 
Hampshire school, which stands in certain 
respects at the other pol St. Paul’s School] 


at Concord 


Concord is the capital of the State, and 
has its own bustling life; but a walk of two 
miles takes one quite away trom the town 


to a little valley where a settlement of red 


roofed and stone buildings and seattered 
farm-houses marks the position of one of 
the most individual schools on our list. 
rhe country road divides at the entrance 
of the valley, and wooded hills, rising some 
times gently, sometimes with rougher as 
cent, make a barrier to the north, while a 


little stream winding southward gives open- 
ings toward distant slopes. \ pretty coun 
try, rural, but indefinably suggestive of a 
, 


civilization not verv remote, lies all about, 


and the meadows that stretch beyond ive 

a pastoral beauty to the lands« ape 5 here, in 
irregular grouping, are the buiidings occu 

pied by the school, which have grown in 
number from one building, when the school 
Was open d in 1856, to eight at the present 
day, besides the farm-houses and outbuild 

mes W hich have been rendered necessary by 
the plan of the institution. The place was 
originally the property of Dr. G. C. Shat 

tuck, of Boston, who had here his country 

seat, and was the oitt of the owner to the 
school as a foundation. The estate com 
prised about sixty acres, aud Dr. Shattuck 
gave, in addition, 'arge sums of money. He 
Is rightly called the founder of the school, 
and his portrait hangs in the school-room. 
He gives the school the benefit of his expe- 
rience, and has an unfailing interest in it; 
but his name does not appear even in the 
corporation, and we will honor his reticence 
by a like reserve. 

The house which originally stood upon 
the place had at one time been an inn, It 
was partly remodeled, and for a time made 
to do duty in all the departments of the 
school, which began with six boys. Little 
by little it was enlarged as the school grew ; 
but it could not vrow tast enough, and oth- 
er buildings were built. It now goes by 
the plain name of the School, and contains, 
besides dormitories and dining halls for the 
centre of the school that is, neither the 
youngest nor the oldest boys—a picturesque 
common-room, With open rafters and a ca- 
pacious hire plac e, Where the eve ning devo- 
tions of the boys are held, and in which all 
general gatherings take place. The School 
is a great family of boys under the imme- 
diate care of one of the masters, who lives 
in the house. 

The youngest boys oceupy what is called 
the Lower School, a house built for the pur- 
pose, and arranged to accommodate one of the 


masters and his family. This building is at 
] 
i 





one end of the straggling little village; at 


an equal distance in another direction is one 








es 
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hie est b d nes, a comely stone 

‘ here the oldest boys live under 

f the ce-rector, having their ta 

he Use, occupied by the serv 

nes ly connected with this part 

of t} ( Thus the three grades of 

boys are roughly d ded into three separate 
cou es for most purposes 

col i meeting pl ce of the school 





», NEW 


is in two buildings that stand side by side 
in the centre of the eroup, the school-house 
md the chapel. The school-house is a sub- 
stantial building of brick and stone, contain 
ing the vreat sehool-room, where all the 
boys, save a few of the oldest, meet for their 
daily study, separate recitation-rooms for 
the several classes, a room for society meet- 
ings, a pleasant library sustained by the 
boys, and quarters for one, at least, of the 


masters, besides a play-room and gymnasium 


for stormy weather. The chapel is used for 
the daily morning prayer and for the Sun- 
day services, where a little congregation is 


gathered, besides the boys and masters, from 
the 

these 
the rector of the school and his family : 


immediate neighborhood. Opposite 
buildings is the rectory, occupied by 
and 


near by has lately been built an infirmary 
a building so pleasant in its appearance that 
sickness there could hardly be counted an 


unmitigated evil, 

We have described these buildings in de- 
tail, because the first impression made upon 
the that lasts, that here is a 
little 
pe ndent life, 
own limits a round of pursuits and employ- 
the 
Looking more 


Visitor 18 one 


a community, having its inde 
and presenting thus within its 


villace 
lllage, 


nents centring about the two points 
school-house and the chapel. 
finds a farm with its attendants 
with 


closely, one 


general superintendent, a dairy 


and 
twenty cows, a messenger to go twice daily 
to the town and railway station, a docto1 
to come every day from the town, whether 
there health in the little vil 


] 
IS SICKNeSS O1 


lage. Not wholly to be without connection 
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with the busy world and with the world of 
trouble, a little grist-mill accommodates thy 
neighbors, and on the hill beyond the seho 

stands an orphan home, a charity of the d 

ocese, in which the boys take a simple Intel 
est, making Thanksgiving visitations ar 
ike. 


Phe 
varies from time to time, but 


number of souls in this commut 
has steac 
increased 
rector, Dr. Henry A 
Coit, 


Since fT 


began 
his six boys in 1&5¢ 
the 





until prese al 
when the late 
statement of ti 
school shows o1 & 
hundred and nine 
ty-eight boys, und 
fourteen masters be 
sides therector: 
the eve finds far 
ers, servants, and a 
the necessary he 
to this busy villag 
A good road | 
lately been bu 
HAMPSHIRE. from Concord, wit! 
in whose precinct 
the school lies, and gas has been introduces 
trom the town. 
The purpose of the school determines t} 
daily life. The boys meet for a short sery 
in the chapel in the morning, study (excey 
the oldest boys) in the common school-roo1 : 


their recitations in the well-lighte« 


orderly recitation-rooms, dine in their sey 


have 


eral houses, and spend a good portion of 
The brool 
dammed for the mill, makes a pretty por 


each day in open-air exercise, 


near the school, where the boys can pad 
But tl 
best water is a pond a little less than tw 


in the summer and skate in winter. 


miles away, where two boat clubs carry 
alively competition. Boating enters larg 
ly into the boys’ life, and as one evidence 

mentioned that at a late 
regatta four of the stroke oars were fro 
St. Paul’s. All athletic sports are encour 
aged. Cricket the ball 
and the school rejoices in a remarkably tine 
piece of turf. 
hare-and-hounds, all are pursued with vigor 


may be college 


is favorite vam 


Running, leaping, foot-bal 


and on a bright spring or summer day th: 
picture of the green covered with boys en 
gaged in their sports is an exceedingly an 
mated one. Matches with other schools a1 
played, and in the library trophies of balls 
cups, and oars are shown with just pride 
A shady nook by the stream which flows 
through the place offers a good swimming 
and diving hole, and the hills that lie about 
attract to walks and nutting excursions 1) 
the autumn. The seclusion of the place i 
its charm, and the variety of out-door lift 
serves to render a boy’s recollection of hi 4 
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hool-days one of an indefinite mingling 
ork and play. 

Lhe in-door life which the long winter 

pels, especially the dark months after 

Christmas holidays, is such as grows 

of a boy’s interests. rhe main society 


name of the Missionary Society 





st Paul's School, and while its object Is 
fly in directing attention to benevolent 
in other places, it is the mother of 
ention to an extraordinary degree. Pock 
oney is discouraged, and the missionary 
etv has to resort to the most ingenious 
trivanees for filling its treasury. It has, 
mes,a store, “ with forty different vari 
ties iccording to a notice in the school 
ye! If snow falls on the ice, the society 
eeps a good skating ground, and charges 
ulmission fee. It undertakes the sale 
stereoscople VIEWS of the school; it does 
ie business in sleds; it publishes the 
per Horw Scholastica, which retlects the 
of the school; and, in short, displays a 
gular fertility of resources, so that it 


houses meet it 


their places for family wor 
ship in the even but on Sunday full 


service is held in the chapel, divided so that 





along unbroken attention is not required, 
but rendered rich and attractive through 
the large use of song, the boys and younger 
masters having a choir which « njoys an ex 
ceptional reputation in the country for ex 
cellence. Some have maintained that it is 
the best boys’ choir outside of Trinity, New 
York, and it certainly serves to make the 
service one of great beauty and vladness. 
Dr. Coit, when poss ble, preaches, or his 
place is taken by one of the maste rs; and 
in Lent other services are held during the 
week for such as may choose to use them. 
Probably ho part of the school lift presents 
to a thoughtful master so serious a problem 
as the right introduction of religious teach 
Ing. very one of the schools which we 
have visited, in proportion to its character 
as a boarding-school, has evidently found 
this matter a difficult one. To make relig 


ion a real part of the boy’s life, yet to 





UPPER SCHOOL, ST. PAUL'S, AND MILLER’S HOUSE. 


may be regarded as the mereury of the 
school. Then there is a library association, 
which carries on the well-selected and well 
cared-for collection of books, amounting to 
ibout two thousand in number, brought to 
gether by gift and small assessments. A 
Shakspeare club and a chess club are main- 
ly for the winter, and theatricals produce an 
occasional evening of fun and excitement. 
A brief daily morning service is said in 
the chapel, and the boys of the several 


guard well his boyish distrust of formalism, 
is no mean undertaking. Yet, after all, it 
is most effec tually and simply act omplished 
according as those in charge have the very 
spirit which they wish to inculeate, and it 
is also true that in every case some sort of 
ritual is required. At St. Paul’s the obvi- 
ous advantage exists that the school being 
avowedly a Church school, the boys who go 
there are mainly from families connected 
with the Episcopal Church, and it is not nee- 

















ume a ritual for the specitie put 
ol, but the historic ritual of 
iIswithout question accepted, and 


s tind themselves working nde 


on of a system having infinite 


snegestion Instead of studying how to 

just the religious occupation of the school 

conformity with some ideal excellence, 
en tes y his theory, masters and pupils 
are placed Within an existing organization 
whit s tl le yet constant, and offers no 
merely transient support, but forms the vis 
ible sanctuary of the boy and his parents 
ind elders alike 

When it is said that, apart from Dr. Shat- 


tuck’s original gift and some separate vifts, 
the present material possession of the school 
is the earning and saving of the school it- 
self, it is plain not only that the school has 
been suecesstul, but that those most inter 
ested in it have not sought to draw from it 
for private ends. Nothing but hard work 
and a spirit of devotion to the school could 
lave vielded the results which one sees. 


lain,even to a casual ob 


Moreover, it is ] 
server, that a relation subsists between the 
masters and boys of a nature which tends 
greatly to produce results in character. The 
seclusion of the place renders it prere vliarly 
necessary and desirable that there should 
be no division of interests and pursuits; 


hence we see that the societies and associa 





DINING-ROOM, 8T. PAUL'S. 


admit the masters in some cases to 


t the old and young 


tions 


membership, and th: 





really live together, and do not merely tol- 
erate each other. A spirit of loyalty to the 
school is very evident, and the boys iden- | 
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tify the school interests and their own in a 
strong degree. “ We are to have the n 

removed one of these days,” said one of the 
hoys to the writer, when speaking of futur 
improvements. In some sehools he woul 
have said “they,” as if 1t were no concer 
of his. Something is due, no doubt. to the 
presence of the highest form, which consist: 
ot boys who will be ready to entel Sopho 





more at college on the expiration oft t 
course. Boys are encouraged to remain |} 
vond the time actually necessit for e7 
trance to college, and this small knot- ot 


hoys earry forward the school traditions. 


and act, not as formal monitors indeed, but 
as regulators of the unwritten law of the 
school, 

The isolation of the school, compelling a 
self-dependent life, the avowedly religio 
foundation, the combination of priest anc 
teacher in many of the masters, the repre 
sentation in the school very largely of a 
cultivated class, the recognition of a larger 
chureh life in which this is a minor evyele 
all these, and such other points as we have 
illustrated, mingle in the resultant charac 
ter of the boys. We have said less of the 
scholarship of St. Paul’s than when speak 
ing of some other schools, because the mai 
impression produced upon a visitor is that 
the school tends to educate Christian gen 
tlemen, in whose character scholarship shall 
be a constituent el 
ment, but does not 
set before itself the 
single and promi 
nent end of fitting 
boys to pass a col 
lege examination 
Perhaps the aim of 
the school is most 
explicitly presente: 
in these words from 
the deed of gift 
“The founder is de 
sirous of endowing 
a school of the high 
est class for boys, in 
which they may ob 
tain an edueation 
which shall fit them 
either for college o1 
business; including 
thorough intellectu- 
al training in tlhe 
various branches of 
learning ; gymnastic 
and manly exercises 
adapted to preserve 
health and strength 
en the physical con- 
dition; such ewsthetie culture and accom- 
plishments as shall tend to refine the man- 
ners and elevate the taste, together with 
careful moral and religious instruction.” 

St. Paul’s has frequently been compared 
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the great English pub- 


schools, but we suspect 
parison Is a 
me. rhe 
s. as feeders to great 
ersities, recelve their 


the vital 


existing be 


Supe T- 





English 


irgely from 
ection 
the and 


university 
rhe 


prizes 


university 
to the 
rush 
fore- 


out 
and there is a 
the 
boys, who are pushed 
At 
s the system of prizes 


se among 
St. 


the masters, 


! le, and does 


not go 

nd the school walls. 

| se a sporting illustra- 
the boys run against 

ind not against each 

The marking sys- 


i is a plain one, and the 
3 do 
with each 


not so much com- 


other as 


in absolute standard. 
Ihe fairest ground of com 
son between this school 
Ki 


boy-life which prevails at both ; 


the 
but 


the 





glish public school is in 


’s the gentler elements prevail, 
elation of the boys toward one another 
| toward the masters is more 
i the brutal traditions of the 
wanting. 


courteous, 
English 
1001 ire 
Yet in many insignificant particulars it 
s plain that the school looks toward En- 


gland for its model. The terms used are 
sometimes English rather than American; 
the “shell,” “forms,” “upper remove,” are 

insatlantice terms. “ Dulee Domuin” is one 


of the school songs, ericket is the preferred 


game, English books are common, and spe 


il pride is taken in the fact that some 
to 


hg from the school 
Oxford, and have taken honors there, the 


of the boys have gone 


school paper announcing with great satis 
air of famil 


one of their 


faction and with an amusing 
with Oxford terms, that 
unber had “earried off what is probably 
he most important honor ever awarded to 


rity 





St. Paul’s boy—a First in Great,” and 
he had won it from Baliol College 
which has the highest reputation fot 
scholarship in the university.” The fact 


that several of the boys have gone to En- 
land to complete their education, more sig- 
lificantly than any thing else hints at the 
deal of the school, and shows that, while 
by no means so isolated as Round Hill was, 
t is not wholly satistied with the collegiate 
fe offered to it in this country as the next 
step. Nevertheless, the first scholars at St. 
Paul’s have made their mark at Harvard 
ind elsewhere, though there is doubtless 
something of a change from the warm at- 
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mosphere encircling the school to that prev 
Harvard, where a boy, bred as 
at St. Paul's, finds himself 
rather against the popular current. 

The part which St. Paul’s School will play 
in the higher education of the country will 
by the 
solution of problems not now 
liable 
revived, as to the ecclesiastical, political, 
or secular government and conduet of col- 


alent, say, at 


the best are bred 


be determined possibly prac tical 
constantly 


discussed, but sooner or later to be 


leges and universities. Experiments may 
be said to be carrying on at Trinity College, 
Hartford, at the University of Michigan or 
of California, at Harvard or Cornell, 
which will not be determined in one gener- 
Should Trinity expand, under fa- 


voring conditions, in scholarship and uni- 


and 


ation. 


versity life, such a school as St. Paul’s 
might become simply a feeder to it, and be 
affected in part by it; at present such a 


connection would probably represent dis- 
satisfaction with other colleges rather than 
satisfaction with this, and the great claims 
of scholarship will to 
determine the course of St. Paul's boys, in 
spite of objections drawn from religious 


undoubtedly serve 


sources, 

One school is left on our list, not in all 
respects to be classed with the others, yet 
for its 
because of its historic 


a classical school, and 
interest, worth more 
than an give it. The Phillips 
Academy at Andover is getting ready to 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of its 
establishment. The Public Latin 
School lately celebrated the hundredth an- 
niversary, not of its establishment, but of 


influence as 


space we ¢ 


Boston 
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the formal re opening of the Boston schools 
the evacuation of Boston by the Brit- 
ish. Ina ; the 
two-hundred-and-tiftieth anniversary of its 
for it the year 
1635, antedating thus the university with 


altel 


few years It may celebrate 


establishment, dates from 
which it has been so intimately connected. 
Like the 
fame of Ezekiel Cheever, who 
died, at 


was for nearly forty years the master of the 


other great schools, its fame is 
ts masters. 
the age of ninety-three, in 1708, 


school. and his Accidence was long after a 


standard school- book. The school-house 


stood in School Street, just below what is 
now King’s Chapel, and under his adminis 
tration the school became not only the prin 
cipal elassieal school of Massachusetts Bay, 
but, aceording to Dr. Prince, of all the Brit 
John Lovell 
Boston occurred, hav ing 
held the post for forty years; but he 
oft the British to 
Halifax, though his son, associated with him 


ish colonies. was the master 


when the siege of 
was a 
loyalist, and went with 
in the school, was imprisoned as a patriot. 
Later masters were Benjamin Apthorp Gould, 
Frederic Percival Leverett, whose Latin die 
tionary was long a book of reference in Bos- 
ton and vicinity, Charles Knapp Dillaway, 
Epes Sargent Dixwell, and finally, most em- 
inent of all, Francis Gardner, who was con- 
nected with the school as usher, submaster, 
and master, with a slight intermission, from 


1831 to his death in 1875. 


Che first academy in Massachusetts, head- 
] list of 


My academies and high 
think, Dummer 


was, we 


Academy, 
in Bytield, 


with the fa- 
mous Master Moody for its principal. For 
one hundred | thirty-seven years, there- 


established in 1672, 


and 


fore, the Boston Latin School was quite the 


only school that made its chief busing 


preparation of boys for college. 

students here and there, under the ¢ 
of clergymen, prepared themselves ; 
this period the graduates of Harva 
lege must 


the sé hool, 
the school fell oft 


have been largely yradu 
Atter the Re 
somewhat 


Boston 
from its ¢ 
reputation, but began a new career 

the lead of Master Gould. It 
mainly that the general poliey and t 
of the due. He lx 
in 1814, and from that time for 
the school represented the high-wate: 
of secondary education in New England 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, an old Latin s\ 


Was to 


tion school were 


master 


boy, reciting his reminiscences at the 
lic meeting mentioned above, gives ] 
pression of the master, who came whi 
was in the school. as the 
mittee [that had introduced Mr. Gould 
their hats and turned the door, the bi 
gan to buzz their opinions of the ne 
ter in low tones. Mr. Gould turned aro 
to them and lifted his finger 
silence, which was instantly obeyed 
from that he ruled. He was 
excellent master, and loved a good sch¢ 
° Mr. Gould 
ued good speaking, and Saturday mort 
was devoted to it. He did not 
they entered 
them there, and especially 


” As soon 


to com! 
moment 
and waked his ambition 


forget 
scholars when college, 
came To see 
he found that they were losing ground 
any department of study.” Mr. Gould cor 
centrated the force of the school upon 
three constituents of a collegiate prep 
tion—Latin, Greek, and mathematics, 
regular exercises indeclamation. Upon 
foundation the school was newly built 
such glimpses as one gets of that yx 
contirm one in the opinion that the dir 
tion taken by the school under Mr. Ga 
ner’s régime was that already instituted 
der Mr. Gould’s. Mr. Gardner’s concept 
of the school was within the same lim 
tions, and within those bounds he com 
nicated a vigor, energy, and moral t 
which were peculiarly the expression of | 
own rugged nature. 

A stranger entering the great hall at 
top of the Latin School building, wher 
first class always had their desks, would g¢ 
the impression from the tall, muscular, a1 
bony figure that glowered upon him wit 
penetrating eyes through a pair of gol 
bowed spectacles, that the master was 
most stern, forbidding man; and his impr 
sion would probably be deepened if he wei 
to catch the master hearing a class recite, | 
head partly bent and turned to one side, an 
the questions coming forth in a gruff voice 
curt, and, very likely, snappish. Certain 
Mr. Gardner was not a lovely man at first 
sight. It happened to one lad to enter th 
school in the last year, and so to know it 





A GROUP OF 


sonally under 
of 


dis 


first-class 
Gardner's charge, for he had sole 

His initiation was a little 
Che tall master stood before 
as if he were 
Is—short, 


only as a boy 
care 
him, 
for 
you grit?” 
and to the 


was ot 


him some 


specimen 


ibinet bov, have 


the wor summary, 
Che boy’s stumbling answe1 
He had shot pre 


and was not likely to torget 


vwecount. been on 
¢ himself, 

ved words that had pinned him to 
him 
ypportunity this master in other 
,and to look behind the gruff mannet 


of the tenderest of men to 


chool. <A year’s experience gave 
to see 
ch made one 
»n churlish. 

two words which sum in brief 


duty, 


There are 
Gardner’s character and influence 


CLASSICAL 


ship to bovish fear 
outlines ot 
Wet 
schoo 
Ih 
giant, 


icately 


bring tears to his eyes; 
he would be 
but 
his « ves moisten. 
of any body or any thing 
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] an the 
Mr 


who was his classmate at 


and admiration, « 


his nature be discerned. 


| Phillips, 
at college, « 


youth: “ He 
the tallest 


nde 


} 


pa haracterizes him thus 


his seemed a rough young 


and strongest boy in the 


class, with all the Inagnanimity of stre neth; 
but 
He 


feeling, 


the roughness was on the surface only. 
Was never Coarse 
thought, 


refined ; in 


, hever ungentle, but in 


and word was always del- 


the rudest play never a 


word spoken that our sisters might not have 
heard. 


An unkind word would at any time 
any amount of pain 
Indian, 


slightest disgrace, 


uw, like an unmoved; 


the any made 


sheer, 
him afraid 


He 


I never knew 


but disgrace. 





HALL OF THEI 


It was his stern, unflinching obedi- 
which bade him turn 


honor, 


ence aside 


to duty 


from pleasant ways in his life into solitary 
and partly thus to 
were 
that 
le him spare himself in no regard if he 


iths of renunciation, 
ecome inerusted with manners that 
gentle; it was his loyalty to duty 
mld inerease his own efficiency and per 
fect the school; and it was a high sense of 
honor which he ineulcated in the boys—hon- 
r which was at the bottom of his noble life, 
ind sometimes burst forth into fiery indig- 
ition or deep scorn at what was base, 
or unworthy in the him. 
t was a strange character which gradually 
disclosed itself to boys, and never was whol- 


nean, boys before 


understood by them; only as one brings | 


together the testimony of his contempora- 
ries and of those who added mature friend- 
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all life 
claiming 


long 
fair 
to 
even in his 


mere hoyhood and 
eminently a just only 
play, and more than willing to allow it 
others. I never knew the 
boyhood, when he did not detect or despise 
that seemed born in him. Perhaps 
what seemed a necessity of 


was from 


man, 
time, 


asham; 
it grew out of 
his nature—thoroughness.” 

One of his who had formerly 
been a boy under him, gives another picture 
of him which is needed to show the ruling 
principles of his life. The death of his fa- 
ther, just when Mr. Gardner, in the flush of 
youth, was giving himself to the study of 
law, compelled him to abandon his plans, 


associates,” 


* Dr. W. R. Dimmock, master of the Adams 
Academy, to whose n uidress on Dr. Gardner 
we are indebted for several of the ‘tone in this paper. 


now 
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take up the life of a teacher, and thus give 
I pport to his mother and sis 
tel his father, on his dy 1g bed, had 
col ted to hin “ Devoting himself as 
] oO ously abandoning all 

ind fee i¢ that he was to live 


it was not long before he 
i h rher consecration stil 
Life seemed to him rightly spent 


S if spent for use. The ordinary 


‘ ( softn the social pleasures, ab 
the delights of literatur« all 
these | put away forever from him. He 


is never seen at places of public amnse 


ment; never, during the larger part of his 
life, at the table even of a friend. All invi 
tations were declined: not even the annual 


dinner at Commencement found him pres 
ent. But if a boy had a question to ask, if 
a former pupil or even a stranger sought 
instruction, all that he knew and all his 
skill were given, without thought of time, 
and with absolute refusal to take reward. 
A number of years ago Mr. Seavey, the head- 
master of the Girls’ High School, came to 
Dr. Gardner, and said that there were some 
of the teachers of his school who wished to 
study Latin thoroughly, and asked him to 
direct them to some competent teacher. Dr. 
Gardner pondered a moment, and then told 
him that, on one condition, he would teach 
them himself, and would devote to their 
service two afternoons in each week. The 
iat they should not offer 


condition was t 
any pay nor give him any present. He 
should be very glad to serve them, and the 
city through them. They accepted his offer, 
and for two winters he gave to their serv- 
ice two afternoons a week, and found it a 
pleasure to teach such intelligent and ear- 
nest pupils. So ready was he ever to labor 


for others, so wedded was he to work.” 


le that such a man should 


It was LM pOss 
not be a power both with his assistants and 


with his pupils In his relations with the 
former, a favorite doctrine was framed in 
such words as these: “I shall demand of 


you results, but you may take your own 
methods of producing them. I shall not 
complain of your mie thods if the right re- 
sults come. If you adopt your own course 


if you try to 


\ 
md methods, you may fail: 
1] 


copy mine, you certainly wi In teaching, 
no one can copy another; he must be him 
self.” That he had methods of his own, no 


" 1 
one enn aoubt 


who has been under his care. 
His very oddities seemed to enforce the les- 
sons he taught Who was likely to forget 
diagram which the master drew on his 
coat sleeve? Who that has studied 
Ciwsar under him will forget the model of 
Cesar’s bridge with which he illustrated 
} 


that pons asinorum ? Did he wish to en- 





force some nice point in pronunciation—and 
hicety was a characteristic of the scholar 
ship he demanded—he would perhaps sing 


delightfully regardless of musical eft 
line from * Robin Adair,” 


‘What's this dull town, Tommy ? 


or tell some quaint anecdote or story | 
Iemory Was a magpie’s nest of queer 
but every one was put to some <« 
use. Nothing came amiss: in illustrat 
of some pont, he gave some advice a 
the use of the razor in shaving: and 
modes of punishment were as vari 

the offenses. One class had behaved 

he thought, in a silly, childish fashion I 
sent out for some muslin and confection: 
and drawing out the “ housewife,” whic] 
kept in a drawer of his desk, made up lit 
bags of candy, which he presented to e; 
boy. One urchin in the first class, who | 
been tormented by his neighbor in re 
tion—a teasing fellow finally lost his te 
per as his hair was twitched rather har 
than before, and slapped his persecutor 
face. It was at that moment only that M 
Gardner looked up. “There! there!” sa 
he. “Let’s have a publie exhibition. W: 
must all see this performance. Boys, go 
on the platform ;” and up they went to t 
great stage at the end of the room. ‘ No 


W , you pull H——’s hair,” and the firs 
offender enjoyed a second twitch. “At 
H——, you slap W——’s face,” which 


done, when the boys were allowed to cor 
back, crimson with mortification. 

Such stories might easily give the 
pression that the master was an undigi 
fied, merely eccentric man; they are | 
hap-hazard illustrations of his odd, 
vidual ways. Through his teaching 
discipline ran a broad current of patir 
unwearying attention and study to n 
the most of every boy, and many a 


given over as a hopeless dunce by un 
masters, has been saved by Dr. Gardne1 
a manly, studious life. He surrounded 
boys with every obtainable aid in tl 
work. The school library, belonging to t 
Latin School Association, was enriched 

his efforts, and the great school-room 

le beautiful and useful by the apparat 
which he gathered there. “ By his person 
exertions,” says Dr. Dimmock, “the Lat 


School acquired probably the largest coll 


mM 


tion of pictorial and other illustrations 
Roman and Grecian topography and ant 
nities possessed by any institution in 
country ; comprising paintings, rare and 
engravings, models in cork, casts from 
antique, the best foreign mural maps a 
plans, casts of medals, antique coins, spe 
mens of marbles’ from ancient ruins, a 
hundreds of photographs of Italian ar 
Athenian views and of statuary. But thes 
were not merely placed upon the walls, the 
were used by him in the instruction of h 


classes, and no recitation was more interest 
ing to visitors from Europe, as well as fron 
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t! than those in which. the boys, | is one of the most fitting which the memory 
¢ an outline description of Rome | of the war produced. An old Latin School 

s, would proceed to different parts) boy, Richard Greenough, designed it, and 
m pointing out the different lo-| the voice which he gave to the marble, 
yon the maps and pictures, or giv translated into homely vernacular by the 
the models details of the build artist himselt is: “Tm = sorry you died, 
fheir knowledge came directly from | bovs; I'm glad you did it I’m sure you'd 
no text-book, save a brief manu-| do it again So far as we know. it is the 

s writing; and one of his pupils | only public-school memorial of the kind, 

he found this outline, learned | and there is a fitness in this association of 


the public school with the liberties of the 
i) rs EM pee) 1 1 THAI country 
Tu | | 


The Latin School of Boston, in its work 


pro oa ON SS NI HA UEC 





( and general policy is to be classed with the 
academies which we have been considering: 
in its government, it is entirely distinet. It 

lad has no endowment ind its doors are open 


ie 


only to Boston bovs or those who have 


enardians there, so t] iit imsa coustituent 
part of the public-school system.  Difficeul 
ties attach to it wl h do not belong to 
more independent country academies. Un- 


der the strong rule of Dr. Gardner, as unde1 





that of his immediate predecessors, we think, 
was allowed to retlect largely the views of 
the master, and being the pride of the city, it 
Was, In & measure, exempt trom severe crit- : 
icism or from political control. Its stand- 
ard was so high and the results achieved 
so excellent, that these justitied it. The 
best boys of the city went to it, and private 
S¢ hools preparatory to college were obliged 
to maintain a high standard to compete 
with it at all. Curiously, three of the mas- 
ters left the school at different times to set 
up schools of their own, and at one time the 
same course, we think, was suggested to 
Dr. Gardner, and it is not impossible that 
the same reason had force with each: for 
while the master had, in the main, control 
of the school policy, it was unavoidable that 
his position should subject him to petty an- 
noyances from which a teacher not in the 
service of the city would be freer. At any 
rate, toward the close of Dr. Gardner’s mas- 
tership, a growing spirit of criticism and 


] t 


dissatisfaction found t xpression In a move- 





ment to change the old order: one proposl- 
tion was to unite the Latin School with its 





\L MONUMENT IN THE BOSTON LATIN SCLIOOI neighbor, the English High, and erect the 
two into a so-called college; but this was a 
s school-days, of more value to him | theoretic plan, opposed to well-established 
\thens than all the guide-books that he} traditions, and was not approved. The 
And yet Dr. Gardner was never in| course of instruction was, however, amend- 
sor Rome.” ed, the term of years exte nded, and studies 
In the same large hall, which was the|in modern languages, modern science, and 
pal scene of Dr. Gardner’s labors, and | English literature introduced. This is not 
enriched by the books, pictures, casts, | the place to criticise the changes made, but 
models which he mainly had gathered, | to believers in a simple and thorough prep- 
monument to the memory of those grad-| aration for college, they do not commend 
s of the school who fell in the late civil | themselves, and the school, by adopting the 
A figure of Victory, or America, or | changes, has engaged in experiments which 
ston, as the spectator may choose, holds make us willing to rest its great reputation 
the wreath which is to crown the im-| upon the work done under the men who 
tals, while the names of the boys are | have made it famous. 
cribed on tablets below. The monument After all, the examination of this group 
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es one fact squarely upon | the colleges, and the question |} 


the teacher is the school. | raised whether the connection sha 
required by these schools is | made so close that the col] 
a few books and maps,|a boy from certain academies 
class-rooms—these make up the | amination, throwing upon t 


needs; the horizon is enlarged, indeed, | onus of proving that they hay 


casts and models and photographs, if | their graduates for admission 


intelligently used; but even the | This is in vogue in Michigan, wl 
it at the Boston Latin | system includes the university: 
il ificant in money value be-| been adopted also in part by Da 
he apparatus requisite for instruction | Amherst, and Williams, and among 
in a fully equipped college. It is the man | vocates is fortified by a reference 
that is wanted, and when he comes, the | German schools. 
school comes to be famous, and the fame However these separate questions 
will hang about it when he is dead and! be determined, there can be no doubt 
In college, a student begins to inves- | the group of classical schools wl 
tigate; he wants a library, he wants the | have described has not only a histor 
treasures of archeology brought before him | dation and an honorable name, but 
in some form, he wants the association of | there are elements of vitality and 
scholars, he is beginning to study by him n it which make changes very poss 
self. In school, he needs to be taught how | Of nearly all it may be said that 
to study, and his text-book, grammar, and | whatever pride they look back upon 
lexicon are his simple tools, while the mas- | has been achieved, there is in them a 
ter stands over him to show him how to use | gerness, an expectation, a resolution, 
them. are not merely the result of bright con 
rhe academies of New England rest their | tion, but of individual ambition to 
name for good work upon the preparation | ideals constantly pushed a little furth 
which they have riven boys for the power ward. 
to use college rightly. Just so far, too, as 
college life means also the maturing into 
settled purpose of a boy’s forming nature, FABRICS. 
those schools must be accounted most suc- 


cessful which set before themselves the aim, 


I. VELVET. 

" Here fittingly is the one most res 
and achieve it, of presenting their boys for For in the manner its full rot 
examination, not only before the college We see superb calm and imper 

. : With soft alluring luxury acquiesce. 
professor, but before all those silent tests | yoy we behold it uttarte Sr aielcite 
which college life imposes upon the fresh Now mellow glimmerings in its de 

Where masses of rich varying shadow 
: Close-wedded to its sumptuous heaviness. 
which we have named confess this, though | Always it shows me some traditional scer 
Of thrones, ambassadors, and the pom 
. Great marriages, princely promis S fie 1 

a public-school system differ essentially | The pampered favorite, the neglected queet 
from those of an academy. The reckless insolence of the gaudy fo 
. The fawning courtier, and the assassil 


young hearts that enter it All the schools 


of course the conditions of a city school in 


The relation of these schools to college 
calls up a good many questions which it is Il. SATIN 
out of our province to resolve, and scarcely No moon-lit pool is lovelier than the ¢ 
within our limits to state. It is noticeable | Of this bright sensitive ‘texture, nor 
On sunny wings that wandering sea-birds | 
And sweet, of all fair draperies that I know, 
delegate to the great academies the work | To mark the smooth tranquillity of its flo 
Where shades of tremulous dimness inter 

Shine out with mutable splendors, mild, s 

schools do less and less, while they still In some voluminonu arme white as s ‘ 
‘or then I feel impetuous fancy drawn 
Forth at some faint and half-mysterious 
the work. From this remark must be ex Even like a bird that breaks from clas] 


that the tendency in New England is to 
of preparing boys for college. The high 
keep up the name and appearance of doing | ! 


cepted such special schools as the Boston | And lighted vaguel e Italian dawn, 

} ] -oxbur : I see rash . ‘ the garden wall, 
Latin School, the Roxbury Latin School, While Jallet dreame below the dying o 
and the Cambridge High School, the second 


ne of which is, however, partly an endowed Ill. BROCADE. 
school; and it is a question whether a true en, in the festal glory of grand events, 
This pale-flowered silk some stately form ins 
ight intricately with pearly sprays and \ 
towns to send to the academies such boys ies and scrolls and leaf-like orname! 


, 
economy in the State would not be for the 


as wished for a college education and show- , present its elaborate woof bequeath: 


ed a capacity for it, instead of maintaining hose very rustle and sweep augustly bri 
ind wealth and grave magnificence 

, “or when I watch it, amber, yellow, or rose, 

two boys imperfectly and at the local ex- As though some delicate wand were waved 

pense. Again, the concentration of boys in By some invisible wondersmith, I gaze 

] ‘ ] sia 8 , | | On courtly gentlemen with embroidered hos« 

the academies brings certain great schools And radiant ladies with high powdered hair 


more and more closely into connection with Stepping through minuets in colonial days 


appliances for educating in this way one o1 
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FROM BRUSA TO 
yee the general wreck which sue- 


ceeded the invasion of Gengis- Khan, 
the dismemberment of the Seljuk and 

ian dynasties in Asia Minor, there 
ned a Turkish horde on the banks of 
Sakaria about the year 1240 a.p. It 
inder the patriarchal gvovernment of 
yerul, and numbered 400 tents. To 
flocks and ravage the neighboring dis 
s was the occupation of this alternate- 
istoral and predatory tribe. Othman 
Bone-breaker, the son and snecessor of 
ogrul, added conquest to plunder, and 
ne the founder of the Turkish Empire, 
d after him the Ottoman Empire. It 


s the custom of the tribe in the spring to 


BRUSA. FROM 


posit their treasures in the castle of Bi- 


djik as gage of amity with the Greek em 


erors When they went forth to the pasture 


{ 


s, and, to avoid treachery, these treas- 
es were borne into the castle in jars car 
don the heads of women. At last, of- 
nded by the inereasing insolence of the 

ek commandant, and doubtless feeling 
thin him the stirring of a rising ambi- 
nm, Othman took advantage of the absence 
the Greek, who had gone to bring home 
s bride, to seize the stronghold. Instead 
women, armed warriors in female garb 
ried the treasures into Biledjik, and then 
ldenly throwing off their disguise, over 
wered the garrison. Othman then lay in 
iit for the Greek chieftain, killed him and 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


most of his train as they were returning to 
the castle with timbrel and song, and bore 
away the bride, who became instead the 
mother of one of the most powerful dynas- 
ties the world has seen. Thus early began 
the mingling of races which has ever since 
formed one of the most remarkable features 
of the Turkish race. 

After various successes, and a warfare 
continued during his lifetime, Othman was 
able in old age to crown his life by the eap- 
ture of Brusa, which was besieged and taken 
by his son Orchan. By the dying request of 
Othman, his remains were taken to Brusa 
and buried there under the dome of a Greek 
church, now transformed into a Turkish 
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mosque. Brusa thus became the first eapi- 
tal of the Ottoman Empire. It is situated 
about twenty miles from the Sea of Mar- 
mora, at the foot of Mount Olympus, which 
rises behind it in magnificent ranges to the 
height of 10,000 feet. In the eyes of the 
Turk, Brusa is a fit rival of Damascus, and 
its situation is undoubtedly superb: its 
slopes vivid green with vineyards, and the 
surrounding plains luxurious with groves 
of olive and chestnut, and beech and mul- 
berry, while within the city magnificent 
groups of mulberry, cypress, and plane trees, 
overhanging the dwellings, or casting a 
grateful shade in the spacious courts ef the 
mosques, add greatly to the Oriental beauty 


of the plac e, The perpetual Snows on the 
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mountains innumerable streams, 


also feed 
1] 


which dash musically through the precipi- 
, and find their way to 
in the extreme distance to the north- 
The chalybeate 
k at a high temperature, make 


it also a desirable 


tous streets the sea, 
visible 
ward. 
from the ro 


springs, bursting 
invalids. 
Brusa, once the capital of Bithynia, and 
the place where Hannibal took poison 2000 
betore, 


residence for 


years Was now destined to a new 


importance as the capital of a growing 
Sultan Orehan at 


founded 
there mosques, hospitals, and colleges, and 


empire. once 
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a mint, where the Seljukian coinage 
the 
remains of the mint, called the Z 


( hange ad to 
Phe 


hané, are 


stamp of a new dyn 


still standing within the « 
on the brow of a noble eminence over 
Ing the plain. The oftice of Grand \ Ze] 
also now created, and first bestowed 
Alaedin, the brother of Orchan. Now 
the first time since the decline of the fa 
legions of Rome, was established a star 
army. Certainly there was no such t 
in Europe, nor for centuries later. |] 
ing the still pastorally inelined Turks 
ruly and difficult of control in the grat 
but steady warfare upon the neighl« 
territory of the Byzantine emperors, 
constantly capturing numerous youth fi 
the enemy, Orchan conceived the idea 
circumcising and retaining them as d 
possessions of the throne, giving th 
distinct uniform of their own, and tra 
them to war. The 
Yeni-tsheri, or new soldiery, corrupted 
janizaries. The attords 
example of self-absorption into the nat 


hew corps was ¢ 


world ho siu 
characteristics of another race, to that 
janizaries. The janizaries became the m 
stay ofthe newdynasty. Their esprit du 
was marvelous, espe ially when we cons 
that while there were always some TI) 
among them, the majority were often Cl] 
tian slaves, who thus won triumphs over t 
land that gave them birth. But all ot 
to the fact t 
they were now Mohammedans, and sold 
of the redoubtable pretorian guard of 
house of Othman. 


considerations gave way 


In battle they were 
When the rest of the an 
failed to win, the janizaries were sumn 
ed to the assault. They always made tl 
if battled in the third, they 
back in dismay, and the battle was 
But they generally down all bet 
them, from the Euphrates to the Danu 


reserve foree. 


charges ; 


bore 











“‘Midiah 











FROM 


G@OK DAGH 


this sacred band was organized and 
to forward the 
plant it many a Christian 
ee Begtasch, a Turkish santon of wide 
invited to them a 
Calling one of them to him, 
to 
the whole o1 
the 


haled Crescent 


carry 


over fane, 


was give name 


i benison. 
raised his arm 


venerable dervish 


him, 


and through him 
The 
the shoulder of the 
an augury of good, 
the 


ifion, loose sleeve of holy 


fell on young sol 
It was taken as 
heneeforth part of the uniform of 
for piece 

1 cut in the form of this sleeve, and at 


ries ages consisted of a 
hed to the turban. 

the assistance of the new and efficient 
is Of janizaries, Orchan now advanced 

st Nice, distinguished as the spot where 
celebrated Council of Nice was held in 
fourth century. It is the 
ders of a lovely lake, skirted by beautiful 
Intaln Tangwes, on the edge of a Vast plain 
It was surround 


situated on 


red with olive groves, 
the Romans with a wall, strung like a 
lace with one hundred and ten towers, 
pierced with four arched marble gate 
the lake 
rest- 


s, all standing to this day by 
and affording a 
but the city within has 


draped with ivy, 
we for storks ; 
to decay, and only a few peasants’ huts, 


the massive ruins of the ancient thea- 
ind the chureh where 
Never shall I forget the 
n grandeur of the night [spent there 

moon at the full, lighting up the lake, 


the towers once bristling with spears, 


the council was 


, how remain. 


stormed alternately by Crusader, Otto 
md Mogul. Afar of the 
ng of the deep-mouthed shepherd dogs 
irding the flocks; 


was heard 


nearer sang the music 


AND PART OF NI« 


BRUSA TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


OMEDIA. 


of the waters of the lake, with the low croon 
of the 
owl that alone garrisoned the forsaken bat- 
tlements of Nice. 

Having captured Nice, Orchan gradually 


night wind, and the weird hoot of the 


pushed on through the tremendous defiles 
of the Gék Dagh by the Sakaria, fa 
mous as the passes through which Xerxes, 
vith 
his immense host, sueceeded by Alexander, 
Bayazid, and many of the of 
Safely through this difficult passage, 
to Nicomedia 


river 
marching to the Hellespont, had passed 


he roes 


past 


ives. 


the army of Orchan laid siege 
most beautifully situated 


Ismid), one of the 
cities ofthe East, 
Gok Dagh and the supe rb gulf of Nicomedia. 


overlooking the crags of the 


Phe walls are of the most pieturesg ue char- 
acter; but ¢ of Dioclet 
thie 


strot 


the an 
onee held 
ward off the in- 
form of the 
fate of 


From this time 


ven Memory 


and stalwart Romans who 


that 


evitable 


evhold, could not 
march of Destiny in the 
nizary, and Nicomedia shared the 
about the yeal 1330. 
growth of the new empire Was rapid, 
and solid. Crossing into Europe at 


steady, 
Gallipoli, Amurath I, broke the Sclavonian 
Cossova, and reduced t he ] 


league at 
part of what is now called Turkey i 


rope. Bayazid, surnamed the Thunde 
won at Nicopolis what is probably the g 
est victory ever gained by the ¢ er 
ld An of 
one hundred thousand men, the tlower and 
. Italy, and Hun- 


scattered; sixty 


rescent oy 


the Cross in the open fie army 


chivalry of France, Germany 


} } } 
pary, Siaughtered’ o1 


thousand corpses strewe dl the plain, and ten 


were 
count, were 
the tent 
returned ip 


thousand captives by actual 
after tiv 
Bavazid 


at his ease in the volup- 


massacred battle before 


of the 
triumph to repose 


Sultan. then 











4 
{ 
if 








tuous delights of 


Brusa, the splendor of 


whose court was such that the equipage 


for 
sand huntsmen and seven thousand faleon- 


alone numbered seven thou- 


the chase 


A TURKISH PORTER. 


shepherd chieftain Othman enjoyed every 
luxury, according to the testimony of Dueas, 
the Byzantine historian, 
Wanting; 
thing that God has created for the 
He was awaked 
by the songs of the birds in the forests of 
Bithynia, and the warbling of the eternal 
streams which flow from the gorges of Olym- 
Rare animals, exotic plants, and pre- 
cious metals enriched his bowers of pleasure. 
Innumerable both 
the fairest of their kind, offered him 


what 


“No pleasure was 
his pala es and gardens contained 
every 


satisfaction of the senses. 


pus. 
slaves of sexes, chosen 
from 
only was agreeable to his eyes, and 
singers and dancing women, brought from 
every quarter of the globe, sang and danced 
him, the fashion of 
kor least in its long 
history, Brusa was indeed a worthy rival 
of Bagdad in the storied days of Haroun- 
al-Rasehid. 

hat the of Timourlane, 
which swept over Asia like an inundation, 


did not permanently destroy the Turkish 


before each in 


country.” once at 


vast invasion 
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Here the great-grandson of the simple 





| not 


her | 





power when it overthrew Bayazid on t 
plains of Angora, is evidence sufficient 
show that the Ottoman Empire had 

elements of vitality far superior to that x 
erally shown by the numerous dynast 
and empires of the East. 1 
son of Bayazid, Mohammed 
resumed the sceptre, and ( 
tured Smyrna, and with it ¢ 
neighboring portions of A 
Minor, after a long siege s 
tained by the heroic Knig 
of St. John. Thus fell 

city of the Leva 
famed for its earthquakes, 
bazaxs, its figs, its carpets 
its me 

and grapes, the finest in 

world, and still showing to 
the cave where Homer is s 
to have composed the | 

and the grand old 
crumbling on the brow of 


queen 


otto of roses, and 


Cita 


Acropolis, commanding on: 
the loveliest landscapes of { 
world, and the amphithe 
where Polyearp suttered n 
He \ 
has once seen Smyrna, and ¢ 
joyed its hospitalities and 
tractions, is never content t 
he has seen it again. It is 
f 150,000 inhabitants 
the bottom of a beautiful } 


tyrdom ages ago. 


city « 


skirted by ragged mountains 
It is almost a European ¢ 
so large is the number of fo1 
eigners and Christians, and is 
called by the Moslems infidel 
Smyrna. Its confe :tions 
noted throughout the Leva 
and as for its figs, who | 
eaten them? There is a 
way running to Aidin by way of Ephesus, 
which brings some of the figs to Smyrna 
in August, but the larger quantity ar 
still brought across the famous Caravyai 
Bridge by solemn trains of camels, led by a 
driver mounted on a diminutive 
and marching to the doleful tom-tom of a 
rude bell attached to the saddle of the lead- 
The figs, green or purple, when 
ripe and pear-shaped, and containing a scar- 
let pulp within illumined by a centre of 
golden seeds, are brought in baskets an 
emptied on mats in the courts where the for 
eign merchants have their magazines aw 
Peasant women then squeeze thi 
figs into the shape they have when drie 
They are then dipped in brine, and, afte: 
a few days of drying, are packed in drums 
Few things are more delicious than a Smyr! 
fig when just picked in the early morning 
while yet glistening with dew. 

The so-called Smyrna carpets are chiet 
brought thither for exportation from Usha 


short ra 


donkey, 


ing camel, 


ofttices, 
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re they are woy 
r wrought by 
the women 
do the work 
eft largely 

ir own artist- 
tinets in work- 
t the pattern. 
arity or pre- 
of design is 
vht after, as 
carpets, sO 

as a certain 
ith of effect 
rarmony of flat 
s 4 vood Ushak 
vet should last 
ty-live to forty 
In constant 


und the colors 


ild only disap- 


ir with the tex- 


into which 
are woven, 
the introdue- 
of aniline dyes, 
the partially 
ssful attempts 
manufacture 
1 by other proce- 
in England, 
it is to be 
ed, made the Turkey earpet, like Japa- 
bronzes and potteries, a thing of the 


he famous Smyrna porters all come from 
k; when a lad of the lower classes is 
n there, it is said by the friends, ‘“ May he 


me a good Smyrna porter!” 


Immense 
neth is induced in the young aspirant by 
stematie training, and when he is of age 


eaves for Smyrna. The pack alone which 


ese men carry weighs heavily, and the 


ds they sustain exceed any thing of the 


performed by the porters in any other 


10MB OF AMURATH L, AT KBRUSA, 
(FROM AUTHOR'S SKETCH.) 


No. 329.—46 


SMYRNA OAMEL-DRIVEKS, 


city. Five, six, seven hundred pounds a1 
not uncommon loads for them to earry, and 
I have known of one who bore over nine hun- 
dred pounds once. Smyrna has for the last 
thirty years been notorious for its brigands, 
who have sometimes been so bold that they 
have carried even consuls into the mount- 
ains, and levied a heavy ransom on them; 
and by being in league with confederates 
among the residents, have, by fears of secret 
assassination, forced contributions from the 
strong-boxes of some of the leading Chris- 
tians of Smyrna. 

Amurath IL., son of Mohammed I., was a 
prince who combined the philosophic tem- 
perament with that of the voluptuary, and 
at the same time was great in action—a 
triple combination by no means uncommon 
in men of the first order, in whom there 
seems to he an equilpotse of the physical 
and mental powers. Having consolidated 
the empire, he removed the capital from 
Brusa to Adrianople, north of Constantino- 
ple, and then abdicated the throne to his 
young son Mohammed IL, and retired to a 
delicious retreat at Magnesia, near Smyrna. 
But twice he was obliged to resume the 
sceptre in order to crush several formidable 
insurrections. At the terrible battle of 
Varna he finally subdued the European 
provinces with a blow from which. they 
dared not rise until this century. One step 
more was necessary to give symmetry and 
security to the growing empire of the Cres 
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» THROUGH WHICH BAYAZID, DARIUS, ETC., MARCHED THEIR ARMIES, 
LFROM AUTHORS SKETOH,) 


cent, and earry it to the height of its glory; | inhabitants saw these ships floating 
this was the conquest of Constantinople, | Golden Horn at daybreak, the conster 
now undertaken by Mohammed II. with an | was universal, for they saw that their doo 
army of 250,000 men, only 150 years after | was verily at hand. The walls wer 
the capture of Brusa by Othman. The city | stormed by a combined assault by sea 
sustained a siege of two months, abandon- | land, and the Emperor Constantine P 
«l to its fate by Christendom. Mohammed | ologus, the last of the Romans, was sla 
was at last about to give up the enterprise, | sword in hand, a hero to the last, and w 
which seemed impossible unless the city | thy of the long line that ended when M 
could also be attacked from the inner port | hammed II. entered the sacred precincts 0 
or Golden Horn; but this was guarded by | St. Sophia, on the twenty-ninth day of Ma 
an impenetrable barrier extended across the | 1453. When the city fell, a monk, it is sair 
entrance. In this emergency the genius of | was frying fish at the convent of Balukle« 
Mohammed suggested a novel method of | which is still standing in the suburbs; 
overcoming the difticulty. A plank road was | lad, half out of his wits with terror, rushed 
laid across the broken and elevated tongue | in, bawling that the eity had fallen. 
of land now ineluded in the semi-Christian | don’t believe it,” calmly replied the pio 
quarters of Galata, Pera, and Hasskeuy, be- | monk. ‘“ Believe it or not, as you pleas 
tween the Bosporus and the Golden Horn; | but that does not alter the fact,” reiterat: 
it was ten miles long, and covered with the | the boy. “If what you say is true,” 
fat of sheep and oxen. Over this road |swered the monk, “let these fish leap « 
galleys were drawn on rollers in one | of the frying-pan into this pool of wate: 
ind launched in the inner port. To|No sooner was this said than the fish, 
one who is familiar with the ground the | ready browned on one side, leaped into tf! 
feat appears almost incredible. When the | water, and they are seen there to this da) 
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The 


a resort of pious Chris- 


darker on one side than on the other. 
is naturally 


ice 
ins, and once a year a great religious fes 
val is held at the monastery. 
uubt this story can Baluklee 


Those who 
ro 
verify it for themselves. 

Being finally established in Constantino- 
ple, the dynasty of Othman continued to 

splay great wisdom, large political ability 
for the 
naintained its military 
to the Persian or Mohammedan sectary on 
and a terror to the Christian 

Trebizond, founded by the 
centuries before Christ, and 


to ane 


times, and for near two centuries 
power—a menace 
the one hand, 
on the other. 
Greeks many 
the capital of a Christian kingdom in the fif- 
teenth century, was the first object which at- 
tracted the attention of Mohammed II. after 
the capture of Byzantium. He captured it 
with little difficulty. The readers of Xen 
ophon will remember that from the heights 
behind that city the famous Ten Thousand 
first saw the Euxine, after their 
retreat, and joyously eried, “The sea! 


arduous 
the 
There, too, they were poisoned by 
the narcotic properties of the wild honey 
they found in that locality, produced from 
certain flowers of subtle properties, and the 


"9 
sea. 


whole army succumbed for several hours to 
the drow siness which overpowered them. 
This species of honey is still made there, 


md a Turkish gentleman of my acquaint 


ice Was once thrown into a profound sleep 


after eating copiously of it, and did 


iwake for some twenty-four hours. 


hot 
The 
is effectively situated on the shores 
of the Black Sea, flanked by a steep height 
called Mal Tépé, and numbers about 50,000 


ity 


of 
condition of all 


souls, but. is, course, in the dilapidated 
rhe port 
‘8 only an open roadstead, and the ofting is 


often skirted by 


Purkish towns 
a row of columnar water- 
spouts which seem to support the clouds 
It used to be 
coming in there laden with the most beauti- 


a common sight to see ships 
ful maidens of Cireassia, bound to Constanti- 
uople to become the odalisques of the harem, 
and perhaps sultanas and the mothers of 
sultans. 

Under Suleiman (or Solomon) the Magnifi- 
rhe 
contemporary of Charles V., Francis L., and 
Henry VILI., he was the superior of them all 
in grandeur of 
surpassed them all in power. 


cent the Ottoman Empire culminated. 


genius and character, and 
He 
the laws of Turkey, conquered Hungary, 
carried the Crescent to the walls of Vienna, 
and came near laying Christendom at his 
feet. He was a man of splendid traits, 
naturally of strong affections and kindly 
heart; but the intrigues of the seraglio, the 
traditions of his dynasty, and the force of 
or, in Oriental phrase, his 


coditied 


circumstances, 
fate, forced him to 
friend, the Grand Vizier Ibrahim, one of 
the greatest men who has oecupied that po- 
sition, and still more tragically to order the 
execution of his own son, the heir-apparent, 
in order to preserve the peace of the em- 
pire. 


one 


sacrifice his bosom 


He is an instance of a sultan loving 
lifetime. Roxellana 
slave, but she was loved by Suleiman until 
her death with a devotion rare in Eastern 
domestic life, and by his order they were 


woman a was a 


buried in adjoining mausoleums in a quiet 
little garden attached to the magnificent 


TREBIZOND. 
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PART OF THE WALLS OF OONSTANTLINOPLE, MARMORA SIDE, NEAR THE SERAGLIO POINT.—[FROM AUTHOR'S SKETt 


mosque built by him and bearing his name. 
Phis mosque is justly considered the master- 
piece of Turkish architeeture—a combina- 
tion of Saracenic and Byzantine types; Si- 
nan was the architect, and he is entitled to 
a high rank in his profession. 

A glance at a map of Constantinople will 
show the reader the general features of the 
city. The old city, formerly Byzantium, but 
now called Stamboul by the Turks, is the 
part which existed in 1453, when they ecap- 
tured the place. It is nearly 
with the Sea 


triangular, 
and the Golden 
Horn on two sides, and the famous Seraglio 
Point at the two waters 
meet and are joined by the Bosporus—a 


of Marmora 


the angle where 
narrow, Winding strait sixteen miles long, 
which carries the waters of the Black Sea 
into the Sea of Marmora and the Mediter- 
ranean. The entire city is surrounded by 
the lofty double wall built by the Greco- 
Romans, with a deep fosse on the land side, 
which is now employed in the peaceful cul- 
tivation onious, tomatoes, and 
rhe are still in tolerable preserva- 
tion, and exceedingly picturesque, although 
longer of nse for defensive purposes 
the missiles of modern warfare. 
rhey are festooned with ivy and beautified 
Vy many massive crenelated and venerable 
hile it is quite common to see 
houses surmounting them and turning the 
battlements into windows, casements and 
lattices being inserted in the embrasures. 
At the southwestern angle of the walls is 


of melons. 


walls 


no 


igainst 


towers, W 


the fortress called the Yedte Koulilér, o1 
Seven Towers. often 


as a dungeon for prisoners of state, into 


This has been used 
which the foreign ambassadors were for- 
merly thrown upon the breaking out ot 
hostilities, under the guard of a strong gai 
rison, Which is always maintained ther: 
Access to this castle has always been dift 

cult, often impossible, and, as in the case ot 
the mosques and royal palaces, only by sp 

cial imperial firman or permit. Sut during 
the Crimean war the soldiers of the allies 
ignorant of the language, and roaming ove! 
the city. in squads, sometimes invaded thes 
forbidden spots without a license, and, un 
der the circumstances, the irregularity was 
winked at. But the Seven Towers, being 
in a remote and unvisited portion of the 
Turkish quarter, was exempt from these 
lawless invasions. The writer, however, at 
that time a youth, thought it a fit opportu 
nity to attack the Seven Towers, and taking 
three other American lads with him, thread 
ed the long, narrow, winding streets of Stam 
boul, and reached the draw-bridge leading 
over the moat into the barbican of this Mus 
sulman stronghold, never before passed by 
foreigners without a royal permit. But the 
sentry on guard immediately lowered his 
bayonet, and in a stern, authoritative ton 

bade us be off. Pretending not to unde 

stand a word, we shook our heads and spok« 
in English in the most unconcerned manner, 
as if we had no idea of his meaning, at the 
same time actually pushing back his mus 
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The altercation 
brought the commandant of the garrison out 
He politely but most 
ecisively commanded us not to“ 


ket and trying to go by. 


the guard-room. 
stand upon 
e order of our going.” Still assuming not 
to understand him, and shaking our heads 
vain as if in perplexity, we at last succeed- 
ed in convincing him that total 
trangers, utterly ignorant of both the lan 

ige and customs of the land, and finally 

said to an orderly, “ Let the little devils 
in; they are English, and don’t know 
furkish. You can show them about, but 


we were 


me 
n 


on’t Jet them go into the powder-maga- | 


ne.” So there we were at last within the 


tern precincts of the Seven Towers, ram- | 


ing at will over its ramparts, and even 
permitted to take a sketch of the interior 
vithin the walls, and look into the dun- 
ceons of despair in which so many illustri- 


This experiment, so far as I know, has not 
een attempted by others either before or 
Slice, 

The Seraglio Point 
the site of one of the fa- 


Vy years, 


most 


dim distance, its marble fountains eve 


spouting silver rain, its gardens ever in 
bloom, and the gilded domes and minarets 
rising skyward around it like the fairy fab- 
rics of the land of dreams, it was the central 
spot of the of natural 


and artificial seenery the world has yet seen 


finest combination 
But the Seraglio was burned a few years 
ago, with all its mysterious and romantic 
associations. The point remains; the gar 
dens remain; but the palace is gone, whith- 
er the empire of which it was the centre is 
going when Kismet pronounces its doom. 
From the Seraglio grounds, which include 
also the Grand Porte or government oftices, 


we proceed naturally to St. Sophia, the most 


| celebrated, and, in an architectural point of 


view, the most perfect ecclesiastical edifice 


| in existence, rivaling in ecclesiology the po 
} sition held by the Parthenon in pagan ar- 
ous vietims of fate have suffered and died. | 


chitecture. 
from 


This perfection does not come 
for there are many buildings 
larger than either of these, but from the sym 


81Ze, 


| metrical harmony of the plan, all the details 
was, until within a} 


being subordinated to, or so employed as to 


contribute to, the general effect. This ea 


A OONSTANTINOPLE CARRIAGE, 


mous, romantic, and beautiful abodes of 
royalty the world has seen. Commanding 
from its airy and stately gold-fretted halls 
views of the Marmora, the Bosporus, and 
the Golden Horn, with the snow-clad ranges 
of Mount Olympus and the site of Brusa, 
the first capital of Turkey, visible in the 


| thedral was built by order of Justinian in 


the fifth century, and, as indicated by its 
name, is dedicated to the Holy Wisdom. It 
is in the form of a Greek cross, the junction 
of the transept and nave being surmounted 
by a dome supported by four semi-domes. 
This dome is a marvel of architecture by 





726 
flatness of its curve, consider- 
130 feet, and soars 
floor. The 
interior, and 
by 


reason of the 
ing that 
to 


it has a span of 
120 feet from the 
around the 
women, is reached 


the 


a he ight ot 


gallery, running 


intended for the 
lined 
which the 
1ot. I 


decorated with mosaics in a 


an 


winding within wal 


way ls, up 
drawn in a char- 
the interior 
style imitated 
but not surpassed by the Church of St. Mark 
it Venice, after the manner 
of St. Sophia. These mosaics are composed 
of f porphyry, 
lapis lazuli, and other precious marbles; 


Lh 
empre sses were 
greater part of is 


iit 


which is built 


small enbes o verd-antique, 
the 
great cherubs in the 


of small bits of gl: 


gilded parts, as in the 


made iss 


spandrels, are 


ir . 
RAE AKA 


mae 


ee 


RS 


yd RR «| 
Se 


INTERIOR OF 8ST. 


overlaid with gold; after thirteen centuries 
they still preserve their lustre. 
ire from the famous Temple of Diana at 
Epl and other celebrated buildings of 
intiquity, 


1esus, 


after its construction to support this noble 


Cea 


The pills irs | 
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four elegant minarets placed at the angk 
the Turks not in harmony with th. 
original plan; but nothing can exceed th 
sublime and beautiful effect of the interioy 
the perfect harmony of the design forn 

of the miracles of architectural art 

legend still current among the ( 
and fully believed by many of the devout 
that when the Turks captured the city, 
priest was saying mass at the altar of St 
Sophia, and when the invaders burst int 
the sacred edifice and interrupted his deyo 
tions, the angel of the Lord snatched th 
devoted servant from their fury, and, with 
the eucharist, concealed him in a crypt with 
in the walls of the building. There 


by are 


one A 


Is reeks 


he re 





a 


SOPHIA. 


mains to this day; but when the hosts of 
| the Cross once more enter Constantinople in 
| triumph, and tear the hated Crescent from 
| the dome of St. Sophia, this thrice venerable 


Owing to the buttresses put up | priest will step forth from his long hiding- 


place and reconsecrate the cathedral of Jus- 


edifice, often shaken by earthquakes, the ex- | tinian to the worship of the Holy Trinity. 


terior is not especially impressive, while the | 


Not far from St. Sophia is the mosque of 
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MOSQUE OF 


Sultan 
sh mosques, surrounded by extensive and 
pieturesque cloisters, and facing the vast 


y the Turks, the At Meidan. 
the obelisk brought from Egypt by Con- 


ronze serpents twisted together, brought 
from Delphi. Their three heads, now 
en off, made, according 


bro- 
to tradition, the 
tripod of the Pythoness at the shrine of 
Apollo. This place was the scene of the 
famous chariot races in the palmy days of 
the Lower Empire, which rose to such a 
pitch of importance in the reign of Justini- 
in. The charioteers wore ribbons of green 
vr blue, and gradually the intense excite- 
ment aroused in the success of their favor- 
ite colors divided the people into two for- 
midable factions, called the Greens and the 
Blues, which developed into political im- 
portance. The frenzy at last culminated 
tremendous riot civil war, which 
isted several days, during which a large 
part of Constantinople was consumed it 
the flames, and Justinian himself was near- 
ly dethroned and murdered. In later ages, 
so, the Hippodrome has often been the 
scene of many turbulent events. 
varies had their barracks around the square, 


na or 


Achmet, one of the finest of Turk- | 


| Vizier, or 
quare called the Hippodrome, or, as named | 
Here are seen | 
| drome by 
tantine, and the pillar, formed of three | 


| numerous threats and plots. 


The jani- | 


SA TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


ST. SOPHIA. 


and when they mutinied for more pay, or to 
|}demand the head of an unpopular Grand 


the dethronement of a Sultan, 
these clamorous legionaries, knowing their 
power, would march out into the Hippo- 
regiments, and plant the enor- 
mous kettles in which their pilaff (the na- 
tional dish of rice) was cooked, bottom up, 
in front of the To capsize these 
casseroles was an unmistakable sign of re- 
volt. 


ranks. 


gut the janizaries overturned their 
copper kettles once too often. 

Mahmoud, the grandfather of the present 
Sultan, was the strongest in character of all 
who have sat on the Turkish throne since 
Suleiman the Magnificent. 
reforms, he decided to recast 


Among other 
the military 
organizations of the empire after European 
models, adopting, also, a uniform resembling 


that of the French. But this innovation 


|met with great opposition from all the con- 


servatives, and aroused the especial indig- 
nation of the janizaries. Malmoud, how- 
ever, persisted in his reforms in the face of 
But at last it 
became evident that either he or the jani- 
zaries must be crushed. 
tion, arbitrary 


Their insubordina- 
insolenee, and high-handed 
outrages were not only an anachronism in 
this age, but seemed to exceed any thing in 
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redoubtable 


these 


the 


story of 
wealthiest citi- 
to 


very 


ises ot 


t any time be invaded 


their wives were 
is not been unknown for 
hristian dwell 


his cimeter ata 


x by a ( 

pass with 
dhe sitting 
und hew off their heads, just 
of But Mah 


he man to to 


might espy in 


mpel his blade. 


eithe1 vield 


OF TUL 


Obtain- 
Shek-ul- 


who ina 


ruled by the janizaries. 
ing the 
Islam, or high-priest of the realm 
theocracy that of Turkey 
the Koran, the position ot 


a written opinion from 


like occupies, as 
expounder of 
, to the effect that the welfare 
Islam required the destruction of the 


Chief Justice 
of 
janizaries, Mahmoud gave his orders with 


promptness and secrecy. Quietly the new 
troops were collected in the vicinity, march- 
the at 


as to command all the approaches to the 


ed into city night, and posted so 


Hippodrome, which were also entiladed by 


batteries of cannon. The janizaries, sus- 


pecting something, but not aware of the 


the 
already 


thoroughness ot 


preparations made to 
debouched into 
turned up their kettles, 


check them, had 


the Hippodrome, 


and demanded the head of the Grand \ 
ier, On the following morning Mal 
commanded them to give up their arms 
return to their barracks. This they ret 
to do, and immediately sought to force 
way out to pillage the city and ston 
Seraglio; but they were Inet on every | 
by terrific volleys of grape and musket 
ll day the dreadful slaughter conti: 
the 


few es 


went ‘down 
exist. A 


the sun 
to 


when 


ul 


and 
ries hi: 


i 
} 


( eased 


SULTAN AOHMET. 


| through neighboring houses, or by be 


elsewhere at the time, but over thirty t] 

| sand men were slain on that terrible da 
It is not far from the At Meidan to t 

|} famous bazars. These bazars are similar 

lall market-places in the East, only on 


jlarger scale, consisting of a labyrinth o 
| narrow streets, covered, in order to afford 


| protection from the protracted heat of tl 
long summers, While the booths or shops ai 
on each side, and each shop is surmonnte: 
| by a lead-covered dome of its own. ‘The dil 
| ferent classes of goods are all sold in sep 
| rate bazars, communicating with each othe! 
| There is the bazar of the silversmiths; t! 
bazar of the coppersmiths; the spice baza 
dark and cool, and fragrant with the ar 
matic odor of gums and drugs from Arab; 
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Blest; the shoe bazar, full of leathery 







ls, and hung with searlet shoes; the 
ir of the confectioners; the silk bazar; 
_ most interesting of all, the Bit or Louse iy 
ar, the Wardour Street of Constanti- oe 


ple, Where second-hand goods are sold. 








ere one may pick up cast-off uniforms of 

zary, Albanian, or Circassian, rich in 
or, and stiff with gold thread, or Damas 
s blades, jewel-hilted, or curious Albanian 
t locks. A sword which was bought 










ere some years ago by a French virtuoso 1 

a few plasters was sold at the Hétel : 
Drouot, in Paris, in 1875, for $10,000. The ty 
ods are hung outside, and the purchaser fait 
nerally stands in the street and examines i 
wares. But in the larger shops, when Li 
murchase of importance is under consider- ‘ 
mu, the buyer is invited to the cool, vault- at 
hambers within, and seated on a cush- ts. 


ed divan. The slave is then sent to a 
vhboring cottee shop for cottee and pipes, 
| the battle begins. There is no standard 
utlexible price; the only principle of ac 
is for the dealer to get all he can—a 
itter regulated entirely by the experience 
verdancy of the buyer. Ihave known a 










in to ask actually twenty-seven times the 
sum he finally accepted for the artiele sold. 





ie purchaser, if experienced, offers a lowe 
sum than he is prepared to give, and thus TURKISH MOLLAH, OR PRIEST. 
mutual concessions a bargain is reached. 
But the most interesting study in the ba-| civilization have introduced some changes 
rs is the inexhaustible variety of types |in the city of the Grand Turk—gas, street 
f human nature one meets on every hand. | ears—one set for men, another for women 








Modern reforms and the intluence of Western | wider streets in some cases, and the like; 
but the general character of the people and 
their enstoms and costumes still remain, only 

|slightly modified, for many of them are the 

result of climatic wants, or infused into the 


blood by the traditions of thousands of 
















|years. Here, for example, is an olive-hued, 
beak-nosed Armenian of a blood unmixed 
for thirty centuries. His raee held sway 
around Erzerum and Kars and Trebizond be 
fore “ Romulus and Remus had been suckled.” 
There is a Greek, handsomely attired, whose 
ancestors settled Byzantium five centuries 
before Cesar rose and fell. There is a Jew- 
ish candy vendor, descended from a people 
unsurpassed in the antiquity of their lineage; 
and here is a handsome, lithe, but fierce and 
treacherous-looking, Albanian, who comes 
here to find his fortune, and then to return to 
the mountain fastnesses of his sires to curse 
| the Turk at his leisure. And now we jostle 





with a swaggering Bashi-Bazouk, or Crazy- 


‘ 







head—a term applied to irregular soldiery 


from Kurdistan, magnificently but gro- 
| tesquely attired, and carrying a whole ar- 
| mory of long daggers and enormous horse-pis- 


tolsin his rainbow-colored sash. In avoiding 






him we are elbowed by a fair-skinned Cir- 
cassian, symmetrically built, garbed ina 





| drab, long-skirted coat, with brass cartridge 





ARMENIAN BISHOP, cases on his breast, and an impressive sheep- 
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here is a quiet, aris- | nant race, black-bearded, and wearing ft] 
manner, but in his} invariable fez, or red cap, worn by almos 

vhich suggests that he | all the races of the empire, from the Sult 

‘ fell if aroused. Giving | down to the lowest peasant. .He is hay 
him room . brush against a Bul-| some, but of saturnine aspect; yet theré 
garian, ( ying on his head an immense tray | a personal presence, a sense of latent pow: 
laden with ruby-tinted cherries, or disar-|in his bearing which enables one partia 
range the toilet of the wife of some pasha, |} to understand why the Osmanli Tart 


red in brilliant scarlet or green, like a| have succeeded so long in keeping wna 
flash of light in the dusky mid-day shade of | their control so many turbulent and se¢ 
the crowded bazar. Yellow boots are on her | ingly more intelligent peoples with a ¢ 
feet, and her head and face are swathed in| that Europe has not yet been able to loos 
white gauze, through which the eyes are| All these and many more races and trily 
ilone distinetly visible; it is worthy of note, | are under Turkish rule, all preserving thi 


however, that when this veil is very thin, | national traits with jealous care, never 
{ 


he face behind it is proportionately lovely. | termarrying, and often ready to fly at ea 
But women in this guise are not easily rec- | other’s throats, were it not for the hated 
ognized, and to raise the veil of a woman in| apparently inefficient Turk, who for o 
the street is to insure the instant death of | four centuries has kept together these ini 
the daring man who attempts it. It is easy | herent and discordant elements. 
to see that this allows great possibilities for One cause of this is the theocratie e] 
acter of the government, and the { 
that in the East, as still in Russia 
most parts of Europe, religions go 
nations, and enter into the national } 
ity. Thus, to ly 
Greek implies als 
that one is a me 
ber of the Gre: 
Church 3 one 
Greek descent wl] 
is a Roman Cat 
olic or a Mussu 
man is no long 
called a Greek, | 
a Roman Cath« 
ora Turk. An A 
menian is as mi 
an Armenian on 
count of the pe 
iar doctrines of 
religious belief 
for his blood; it 
happens to tu 
Protestant, he 
ignored by his px 
ple, and is hence 
forth consider 
simply a Protes 
ant. These sects 
have their pati 
archs, or heads, at 
the capital. Th 
Turks alone in the 
empire have sys 
BASHI*BAZOUKS. tematically inter 
married with othe 
ntrigue, of which probably no place has |races,and have thus absorbed and given a 
more than Constantinople. Here, nearly or | vitality to their race which has so far en 
quite nude and fearfully filthy, with bleod- | abled them, in a degree, to overcome thei 
shot eyes and elfish locks, and an iron spike, | vices, or the political weakness inherent in 
is a half-erazy fakir, or santon; and yonder, |a people essentially nomadic. One of thi 
mounted on a superb Arab steed magnifi- | most prominent traits of the Turkish chai 
cently caparisoned, and attended by a troop | acter is the reverence and affection accord 
of outrunners and mounted attendants, | ed by every Turk to his mother. The worst 
comes a lordly pasha, a Turk of the domi- | Sultans have never failed in this respect. 





FROM 


ther cause of the long continued life of 

mpire is due to the fact that the Turks 
e never disdained to employ talent, from 
source, and thus Armenians 


of the 
to reach the highest position next the 


or 


tevel 


ins lowest origin have been 


e, and even negroes who have been 
es have commanded brigades or line-of. 
Many of the Grand 
ween captives of war, 
own address and ability. 
rank, however, it has, until 


to acc ept 


Viziers 


ships. 
| elevated by 
In order to 
the 
Is- 
Slavery in Turkey has never been 
it has not been permitted 


such 
ent reign, been essential 
Siti. 
rigorous 3 
parate families ; mapumission is com- 
‘and no disgrace attaches to the freed- 
The eause 
there 
until recent times, almost altogether 
in war fairly, and without any pre- 
is disgrace attaching to their race 
of capture. Another is that 
lurkish mothers, including many of 
itanas, have first been slaves, elevated 


vho has once been a slave. 


doubtless, because slaves 


or 


reason 


tually to wifehood and equality on the 

fason. Another reason is that ev 
subject of the Sultan is, in a measure, 
sidered all below him 
equality of bondage to him, and are de- 
He in turn styles 


self the slave of God; and Sultans have 


his slave; share 


ndent on his good-will. 


repeatedly deposed and executed by 
etwah, or mandate of the Shek-ul-Islam, 
It may 
there is 


e expounder of the will of Allah. 
t be generally known that 

reditary nobility in Turkey, and has been 
1e since the destruction of the Déré Beys. 


It is thought by many that there has 
en no progress in Turkey. Without ex- 
essing any opinion, we can state a few 
ts which, being facts, can not be con- 
dicted. At the time of Suleiman the 
Magnificent, Turkey was, the whole, 
y little, if at all, behind Europe. The 
of the Inquisition and of St. Bar- 


on 
ors 
VIIL., fully equaled any thing of the sort 


Turkey at that time. Since that period 
Christendom has advanced in the arts and 


ences beyond Turkey; while the appalling | 


irrors of the French Revolution, the Com- 


ie, the Cuban war, American slavery, | 


id the Russian knout, and many other in- 
fances too common, too aw ful, and too re- 
nt to be forgotten, have shown us there 
s still too much of the tiger blood remain- 


in our natures to enable us to be too | 


free in condemning Turkish atrocities when 
ey are fighting to preserve their national 
3ut granting that up to the 
e of the Greek Revolution Europe had 
mpletely distanced Turkey, we find that 
ce that time there have been really great 
al changes and innovations in Turkey, 
st of them improvements and reforms. 


stence, 
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Re all 
sects but the Moslem, existed in Turkey be- 


ligious toleration, which, as regards 
fore it was even dreamed of in Christendom, 
has been extended to Mohammedans, and a 
rurkey faith 
he chooses, and be actually protected in if. 
Such 


only 


mah may now in accept any 


absolute toleration exists elsewhere 
Great Britain, the United 
and Germany, and one or two of the minor 


in States, 


states of Europe. Numerous periodicals 


have been established in Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and elsewhere, and the censorship 
of the 


France. 


press is less oppressive than in 

Numerous works have been printed, and 
scholars like Achmet Vetik Pasha would be 
Military and med 


ical colleges, and numerous universities and 


creditable to any people. 


educational institutions, supported by the 
government or enterprise, 
been founded, while the of the 
Bible and religious works of every manner of 
the 
The army and navy 


by private have 


circulation 


belief is carried on throughout 
with perfect freedom. 
are organized and armed entirely upon Eu 


empire 


ropean models, with the exception of the in 
regular soldiery, and many of the officers and 
members of the government have iy en edu- 
ated The 
has been practically abolished, and there isa 


abroad. slave trade in women 
strong tendency to introduce reforms in the 
the harem itself. 
And, to crown all, a legislative body 


garb and regulations of 
has 
been organized, and Moslem and Christian 
have been placed on an equality. These 
and numerous other reforms have all been 
accomplished within forty years, and have 
naturally met with opposition from the con 
servatives, while the brevity of the time 
that has since elapsed does not allow us yet 
fully to judge of the possible results. But 
it is only fair to the Turks to allow them 
credit for the reforms they have attempted 
to accomplish, and for the fact that if some 
of these reforms had depended upon the 


|fanaticism of the native Christians, little 
lomew, the cruelty of Philip IL. and Hen- | 


would have been done in this direction. 
The fountains of Constantinople form one 
of the most attractive features of the city. 
They are often in the centre of a square, 
overhung by noble chenar-trees, the resort 
of turtle-doves, which evel 
These structures are gener- 
ally in the Saracenic style, with vast over- 
hanging eaves, and the marble sides profuse- 
ly sculptured with elaborate arabesques and 
inscriptions from the Koran. Around them 
are constantly grouped women and children, 
donkeys or water-carriers, bearing red earth- 
ern jars or leathern water-pouches. The cool 
courts of the 


no one thinks 


of molesting. 


open numerous mosques are 
also invariably provided with an elegant 
fountain in the centre to assist the faithful 
in their ablutions, when 


from the hundreds of minarets of the impe- 


five-times-a-day 


rial city the muezzin calls them to prayer. 
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r two hundred khans or | questions of the day are discussed, y 
ul on the plan common in all | intrigues are arranged, and where on: 
from the earliest times. | be shaved, or have a game of chess o1 
a quadrangle around an | while a group of idle by-standers ex 
Whose centre is a fountain. |‘ Vy! vy!” or he may listen to the 
of massive stone, in two|strophes of the Oriental story-telle: 
in the upper story roofed | watch and laugh at the broad jokes of 
hn one corner is a cattegee, or |“ Kara’ geuz”’ the Eastern Pune! 
vho also furnishes pipes and | Judy and all the time sip the frag 
guests. Nothing is asked for| mocha, or smoke choice Latakia or S 
room, but each occupant must | bonlee in long, jasmine-stemmed pip 
he is a traveller, and whatever | nargilehs, the most poetic of all the 
vy or cooking utensils he requires he | of smeking. Those who are unfamiliar 
ing with him. | the nargileh may not be aware that 
coffee shops of Constantinopie also | glass vase with a long neck, and a th 
more than a passing mention. Their} snake-like tube, through which thi 
m, in the bazars, in the pub- | is breathed after passing through the 


INTERIOR OF A TURKISH OAFE, 


ic places, and especially ranged as a sort | On a brass holder at the mouth of the 
of skirmish line along the water side of the | the tobacco is placed, and upon that a 
city and suburbs, where the idler, ina place coal. But the tobacco is of a sort call 
and country where time is the most abun- | tumbak, growing chiefly in Persia, poss« 
dant commodity to be had, may spend his} ing certain properties causing vertigo : 
moments pleasantly, and gaze in tranquilli- | other sensations unless first soaked in 
ty upon the ships dreaming on the stilly | ter; it is then squeezed like a sponge, a 
water, in which are refleeted the myriad | hard-wood coal is placed on it; coal of sot 
gayly painted but dilapidated and pictur- | wood would go out too quickly. 
esque buildings of the most artistically Leaving behind us many objects t! 
beautiful city on the globe—as seen from} would well repay eareful study and affor 
» outside: while the sun, going down be- | endless entertainment, and crossing on¢ 
Sophia’s golden dome, casts a man-| the ever-crowded and endlessly enterta 
nperial purple over a scene unsur- | ing bridges of boats which span the Gold: 
glory by the visions of the opium | Horn, we come to the quarters of Galat 
eater, who there smokes and gazes and and Pera, admirably situated, but inhabit: 
Here is the Exchange, where the: chiefly by Christians and Franks. Six ye 


p isseqd 


dreams 








{ 
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te 
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Pera 


) by a 


Was ¥ 
tire fy 

burned 

7000 houses, 

stantinople 

lways been 

ct to great 

lagrations, 

to this day 

means used 

<tinguishing 

of the 

contempt- 


are 


character. 
engines, 

the excep 
of a 
umer fire-en- 


few 


plying on 


BYZANTINE CASTLE AND SITI 


Water-side, 
from 
carried on the shoulders of the 
men,and the scanty water supply renders 

| more difficult to extinguish the flames. 
a fire is discovered from one of the 


vorted 


stria, are 


en 

h-towers of the city, guns are fired to 
cate the quarter, and beckgees run through 
whole city and suburbs, shouting in pro- 
ved and musical tone, “ 


Yangun var!” 


here is fire!), and adding the quarter where | 


is raging. 


To start a conflagration has 


ten been one of the popular ways of ex- | 
essing discontent with the existing min- | 


y; but many of the fires there are due 


) the open braziers used to heat the houses 


winter. 


Descending the steep streets again 


UROP 


eR Nee 


ty 


to | 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


“¢ 


OF THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER, 


the Turkish quarter of Tophane, we 
the fine mosque and arsenal of that 
by the Bosporus, flanked by an ever-bus- 
tling market-place, containing one of the 
most splendid public fountains of the Ori- 
ent. Adjoining this square until recent- 
ly stood the famous slave or wife market, 


reach 
hame 


where the beauties of Cireassia were kept 
on private exhibition to the highest bidder. 
They were not shown to Christians; the 
usages of the harem were to a certain de- 
gree respected there, and only those who 
| really desired to purchase a slave for con- 
| cubinage were permitted to gaze upon her 
charms. 

At Tophane we take a caiqne for 


a row 


E, ON THE 


BOSPORUS. 
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W FROM OANDILLEER, 
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ON THE 


AUTHOR 8 SKETOH., | 


BOSPORUS. 


up the Bosporus. These caiques are of a 
form as peculiar to Constantinople as the 
gondola is to Venice, and no way less luxu- 


rious and elegant. The Turks say, “ God 


gave the sea to the Franks and the land to | 


the 


capac ity 


Moslems,” thus acknowledging the in- 
of Orientals for maritime affairs; 
but they add that Allah, by a special favor, 
permitted the Stamboulees to invent the 
caique 5 
ful or poetical of man’s craft ever floated 
on the water. 


row-like 


They dart forward with ar- 


speed, and to recline on the erim- 
SO 
fruits, 


tionery o1 


panton, a 


with a congenial com- 

the deck aft to hold a 

sun-umbrella over us, and a pair of sinewy, 
red. 


sleeves 


slave on 


bron red-capped boatmen in flowing 
white to the magical 
shores of the Bosporus on a day in May, is 
one of the crowning delights of this fleeting 
world. 


row us by 


The Bosporus offers in its winding length 
of sixteen miles 


of natural or historical objects of interest. 


and certainly nothing more grace- | 


cushions, with cigarettes and confec- | 


an inexhaustible variety 


of the 
and 


each side 


shores 


On precipit 
terraced 
dens are ranged in an unbri 
line, and in the ravines they 
clustered into picturesque villag 
the houses rising tier above ti 


houses 


overshadowed by stone-pines, a1 
embowered in flowers. Of thes 
the most beautiful are Bebek, ( 
dillee, and Buyukdéré, altho 
they all possess peculiar charms ot 
their own. At Bechiktash 
wonderfully beautiful palace ot 
Tcheragan, commenced by Abdul 
Medjid, and royal kiosks or pleas 
ure-houses, or the elegant 
dences of the pashas, are scatte1 
here and there on the shore, on ¢ 
hill-tops, or in the beautiful we 
| watered valleys of the Heavenly Waters, o1 
Sultaniéh, whose lovely meadows, threaded 
by streams, and studded with magnificent 
groups of the stately chenar, are the resort 
of thousands on festal days, who there make 
| kef, that is, enjoy themselves with the va 
| ried attractions of pipes and confectionery 
merry-go-rounds, dancers and timbrels, dan- 
cing bears and mountebanks, and the wil 
strains of bagpipe or guitar, while ove1 
| hangs the cloudless azure of heaven, which 
remains the same from age to age, while 


is the 


res 


generations and empires pass into oblivion. 
At the narrowest part of the Bosporus are 

| the two picturesque castles of Europe and 
Asia, the latter erected by Mohammed II. as 

a preliminary step to the investment of Con- 

stantinople. It is of no further use as a 

fortress, but for situation and beauty its 

| venerable and deserted towers are of tli 
| greatest interest to the lover of the pictur 
jesque. There are few grander sights than 
| from its battlements to look down on the 


| 


ships rushing by far below, borne by thi 
rapid current like swans. Here Darius laid 












i bridge of boats five centuries before Christ, 
hen he marched against the Scythians. 
rhe Giant’s Mountain, opposite Buyuk- 
éré, the most elevated position on the Bos- 
rus, commands a view of the whole strait, 
nd overlooks the entrance to the Black 

Sea Near to it is the site of a castle built 

the Greek emperors, which was besieged 
Haroun-al-Raschid; the graves of some 

of the faithful who fell at that time are still 
irked by ancient turbaned grave-stones, 

[his castle was constructed from the ruins 

of the Temple of Jupiter Urius, and this tem 

rye occupied in turn the site of the shrine 
ich stood there fifteen centuries or more 

















AN OLD UMBRELLA. 















Aw old umbrella in the hall, 

Battered and baggy, quaint and queer— 
By all the rains of many a year 

Bent, stained, and faded—that is all. 


Warped, broken, twisted by the blast 

Of twenty winters, till at last, 

Like some poor close-reefed schooner cast, 
All water-logged, with half a mast, 

Upon the rocks, it finds a nook 
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before Christ. Jason climbed up to that 
spot before passing into the Euxine with 
the Argo on the voyage after the Golden 
Fleece, in order to consult the oracle regard- 
ing the weather ere he trusted himself to 
that stormy sea. Turkish sailors resort 
thither to this day for the same purpose. 
The nations are stratified like the globe, 
and one nowhere realizes this more truly 
than when, on those crumbling, ivy-mantled 
battlements, he gazes over the Euxine and 
the Bosporus, and considers the events that 
have transpired in that storied region since 


Jason and Medea sailed by in the Argo near 


forty centuries ago. 


Of shelter on an entry hook 
Old battered craft, how came you here ? 


Ah, could it speak, ’twould tell of one— 
Old Simon Dowles, who now is gone— 
Gone where the weary are at rest 

Of one who locked within his breast 
His private sorrows o’er his lot, 

And in his humble work forgot 

That he was but a toiling bark 

Upon the billows in the dark, 

While the brave newer ships swept by, 
Sailing beneath a prosperous sky, 

And winged with opportunities 

Fate had denied to hands like his 







A plain old-fashioned wight was he 
As these sport-loving days could see 

{ He in his youth had loved and lost 

| His loval true-love. Ever since 

His lonely life was flecked and crossed 

By sorrow’s nameless shadow-tints ; 

} Yet never a murmur from his lips 

fold of his darkened soul’s eclipse. 

I often think I still can hear 

His voice so blithe, his tones of cheer, 

As, dropping in to say “ good-day,” 

He gossiped in his old man’s way 

And yet we laughed when he had gone. 

We youngsters couldn’t understand— 

No matter if it rained or shone, 

He held the umbrella in his hand, 

Or if he set it in the hall, 

Where other shedders of the rain 

Stood dripping up against the wall, 

His was too shabby and too plain 

To tempt exchange: all passed it by, 

Though showers of rain were pouring down, 

And all the gutters of the town 

Were torrents in the darkening sky 

He never left it once behind, 

Save the last time he crossed our door 

Oblivious shadows o’er his mind 


Presaged his failing strength. Befors 
The morning he had passed away 

In peaceful sleep from night to day 
| And here the old brown umbr 

In its old corner stays to fill 

} The place, as best it may, of him 

Who, on this wild and wintry night, 

Is surely with the saints of light; 

For whom my eyes grow moist and dim 
While I this simple rhyme indite. 
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THE HOME CONCERT. 


it wouldn’t please the 
i@ so cultured and grand a 
its music—laugh if vou will 
heart and thoughts must ever 
my eyes in the hall last night 
clash of the music wearied 
to my heart this vision came 


d 
rhe same sweet picture I always sec 


1 the vine-clad porch of a cottage hon 
bovs, Half in shadow and half in sun, 
ius both { mother chanting her lullaby, 
Rocking to rest her little one. 
And soft and sweet as the music fell 
From the mother’s lips, I heard the coo 
Of my baby girl, as with drowsy tongue 


apart 
thrown an arm 


with loving heart. : ; 
avr ” She echoed the song with * Goo-a TOO 


Tom; Together they sang, the mother and babe, 
fair to see, My wife and child, by the cottage door 
little cot, Ah! that is the concert, brother Tom, 
belongs to me | My ears are aching to hear once more. 
grand large house, So now good-by. And [ wish you well, 
And many a year of wealth and gain 
; 4 , You were born to be rich and gay; 
In the midst of so much stately pride. ie } ee eB 
am content to be poor and pian 
Yes, the concert was grand, last night, And I go back to my country home 
The singing splendid; but, do vou know, Witha love that absence has strengthened t 


M rt kept longing, the evening through, Back to the concert all my own— 


d with the wealth on every side, 
y know my brother, Tom, 


For another concert, so sweet and low Mother’s singing and baby’s coo 








RASPBERRY TSLAND 
TOLD TO ME BY DORA. 
} | | LEN and I were two poor teachers, 


earning our living in a city publie 
chool. Many teachers are poor, but we 
ere especially so, in that we had no home 
ro to during vacations, and no invitations 

» any one else’s home; for if you have a 
iome, people will invite you with more o1 
33 readiness; if you have none, they will 
on the principle of similia similibus, I 
ppose. It was the first of July, term time 
is over, and we were expecting to spend 

r vacation in the same third-story back- 
om where we had spent the winter. But 
Helen was delicate, of a finer fibre than I 
s, and one sultry evening she broke down, 

| began to sob slowly, without shedding 
tear, in the most hopeless kind of way. 
here was not a breath of air stirring in our 
room; the hot odors from the court 
below came up with stifling power; we had 





not even 1ce-water, for we were @conomizing 
with an idea of taking lessons in languages, 
und fitting ourselves for higher positions. 
But such hopes, real enough in the strong 
winter, seemed to have the life taken out 
of them now. I had not thought of break- 

¢ down myself, but when Helen gave way, 
| S iddenly seemed to see where we were 
on the swift down-hill road to fever, despair, 

unity, and death. I instantly decided 

it we must go away somewhere. But 
, 


here? We had not money enough to take 
uto the country for the summer, since we 





were obliged to retain our room and our 


furniture in readiness for the fall term; if 
we went, therefore, it must be as workers, 
receiving wages. But what could we do? 
We were already tired out. I borrowed a 
daily paper and scanned its columns. “We 
ll not take servants’ places,” I thought, 
nor will we run sewing-machines. What 
we want is fresh air and entire change of 


employment.” The following advertise- | 


ment met my eye: 

“W ANTED—Girls to pick raspberries. Good 
wages and board. Apply to H. Ehlers, No. 49 

Bath Street.” 


I laid down the paper. “Helen, let us go 
and pick raspberries,” Isaid. She objected; 


b 


pared for her. “Throw away your fine lady- 
ism for a few weeks, Helen. No one need 
ever know where we have been, and it may 
save our lives.” I had undeniable argu- 
nents on my side at the moment, in the 
shape of the heat, the flies, and the odors 
of the court below. They prevailed; and 
so the next morning we went down to No. 
19 Bath Street, and found, not H. Ehlers, but 
his wife, a plump, broadly smiling German 
woman, who was staying with her cousin 
across the way, overlooking the canal, dur- 
ing the progress of her husband's little 
Vor. LV.—No. 329.—47 





RASPBERRY ISLAND. 


it I knew she would object, and was pre- | 


scheme. H. Ehlers was down at the mouth 
of the river, attending to the loading of a 
schooner, but Frau Ehlers could represent 
him well and heartily. What did the ladies 
please to want? 

“To pick berries,” I replied. 

‘But you can’t bick,” said the Fran, good- 
humoredly ; oo leedile hands, leddies.” 

* Small hands will pick the more quickly,” 
I answered, “What are the wages, and 
where is the plac e ?” 

“Wages fair,’ replied Mrs. Ehlers, slip- 
ping by that point with easy volubility; 
“debends upon how much you do; but Hein- 
rich is always fair, ferry fair. And the plaze 
is heffen, a zommer island with lofely woods 
and flowers.” 

“ And berries,” I added. 

“Yes,” said the Frau, abandoning nature 
and returning to business; “ rawsperries.” 

The conference was long, the questions 
many, but I was determined, and Frau Eh- 
lers shrewd enough to see that the places, 
even raspberry-picking places, were for some 
reason coveted by these pale thin American 
girls in their plain worn clothes and care- 
fully mended gloves, into which she could 
hardly have put two of her plump,beringed, 
prosperous fingers. 


97 


“ How many persons will there be ?” I in- 
quired, 

“About feefty, all girls, exzept six men 
or so to do the heitty work,” replied the Frau. 
“It will all be ferry reespectable, leddies ; 
only goot girls there; Heinrich will not per- 
meet any oder. And the houzekeeper will 
be a frent of mine, a nize woman, who will 
haf charge of you all.” 

“And the rooms ?”’ 

“Goot rooms just beelt. Two girls haf 
one room togedder. I tell you what—you 
know Meester Hamms?” Mr. Hamms was 
a city lumber merchant. We knew him by 
sight. ‘“ You ask heem,” said the Frau; “he 
will tell you it is all right.” 

Mr. Hamins, being interrogated, did vouch 
for the raspberry colony; he had furnished 
the lumber for building the barracks. He 
scanned us for a moment from behind his 
ledgers, and no doubt said to himself, * Seam- 
stresses or school-teachers. It will do them 
good, poor things!” 

So it was arranged, and the next week, 
with some trepidation, we started. Nobody 
came down to the dock to say good by to 
us, and we were glad of it; our few ac- 
quaintances (we had no friends) were out 
of the hot city days ago. The steamer sail- 
ed away into the broad lake, and turned 
her prow northward. At the end of two 
days we were left on a rude dock running 
out from a low, treeless island, with one 
long point of main-land opposite. That 
island and that main-land are all changed 
now, but then their wildness was unbroken 
save by the smoke of the two steamers pass- 
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weel from the east, one 


both bound for the far- 


, One 


raspberry enterprise in 


ngaged was a scheme of 


hey made a thousand 
of it that and 
Afterward oth- 
er islands and other hands took up the busi- 


out 


Simmer, 


tlooded 


the West with jam. 


ness, and it 


fell, together with its jam, into 


] nn h 1 ' 
disrepute, both being deci 


le dly overdone. 


But we were the pioneers, and I stake my 


word for it th l eaten. 
I do not 
or on a friend’s 


at our jam was al 
Did you ever see raspberries ? 
few 
table in a glass dish, or even a large basket- 
ful kettle; but I 
mean raspberries by the bushel, by the bar- 
n red he the feet 

he juice running thing 

the air heavy 
with their fruity perfume. 


mean a in a city market, 


ready for the preserving 


on cround, five 


ips 
over every 


and into every thing, whole 


That is the way 
saw them on Raspberry Island. 
| red 


we They 


were wild berries’, sinall-sized, large- 
grained, and sweet, picked from the rasp- 
berry thickets and tangles and jungles that 
the whole island with their rampant 
web, subduing the bushes and small 


trees under them, so that they meekly served 


overran 


thorny 


as props, forgetting their own ideas of grow- 
ing, and blossoming and forming their seeds 
humbly, ¢ well 
the 


were 


is could, under the 
conquering Large 
Had the raspberries 
could 
But perhaps a forest 


as they 
shadow 
tl 


ol vines. 


trees ere none, 


killed them? One easily imagine 


that they might do it. 


fire h 


vd swent 


thin 


over the ground and burned 
every 


ind tl 


hen before the trees could start again, 


r,as often happens on the lakes, 


even as little saplings, the raspberries were 
upon them, and kept them down with their 
long and a set 


from one white beach to the other. 


interlacing arms purpose, 
Near the shore the workmen sent up by 
Ehlers had erected a long rough building 
an exaggerated shanty, with a 
tral hall, ane 


side separated by 


a row of little rooms on each 
board partitions. 
was the home of the berry-girls. In the 
central hall we ate our meals, in the little 


rooms we slept. 


man-wool coverlets of various bright hues 


in place of sheets and blankets; but each 


girl had a small pillow and white pillow- | 


case. The Frau had hesitated a little over 
this luxury, but finally decided to give it, 
on t]} ( pring iple that good sleep gives good 
work: she could make it up in other ways. 
There German there of her 
sending, who understood how to make bread 


W baker 


us a 


which was remarkably filling for the price, | 


and the girls could have raspberry pies 
whenever they wanted them. But they did 
not want them. When you have been boil- 
ing raspberries all day long, and skimming 


them, and canning them, and lifting heavy 


broad cen- | 


This | 


There were no bedsteads, | 
only bunks filled with clean straw, and Ger- | 


pans up to the swinging kettles with t] 
juice running up your arms; when you hay 
been standing in a marsh of them, and ha 
breathed their strong rank fragrance hoy 
after hour, you will not care for pies. Hel] 
this when the German baker can 
through the open berry-house every mor 
ing, atfably offering to make the dainties 


question. 


said 


Her remark was addressed in 
under-tone to me, for we kept by ourselves 
as much as we could among the crowd of 
berry-workers, who had come from all t] 
lower lake ports, sent up by two of the part 
ners, who themselves selected them. The: 
were some middle-aged women, some mot!) 
ers with half-grown daughters, but most of 
them were girls, a large number of Germans 
and a few Americans, but no Irish; the Ma 
loney and M‘Guire element was absent. | 
we had the Indians, who 
about the outskirts of our camp in a brown 
cloud. The Chippewas of that main-land 
point opposite had no idea, probably, why 
these young white squaws came suddei 
up in a body, boiled berries, and went ba 
again. 


stead, hovers 


But they are not an inquisitive race; 
they receive the goods the gods bestow, w 
joyful calm. It was a guia time; for coulk 
they not buy three of the baker’s superb 
white loaves for a paltry canoe-load of the 
fine but tiresome potatoes? And for half a 
dozen lake trout and white-fish could they 
not obtain most remarkable glass beads of 
? It was indeed wonderful 
After a while the Indian women and girls 
did all the gathering, coming into the berry 
house soon after dawn, and patiently wait 
ing with their bark baskets full of the red 
fruit until the weighers were ready to begin 
We were all glad to be relieved from ou 
daily struggle with the thorns; our calico 
were in tatters, and our hands 
scratched. We would much rather lb 
we said, and we went to work with alacrit 
Sut the alacrity did not last long. It was 
|}a remarkable fact that those boiled 
| wanted to sort, those who sorted wanted to 
| weigh, those who weighed wanted to mash: 
land changing the divisions made no ditfe1 
the wishing all began again. “ Dis 
vill not do,” said Mr. Simon Jacobsohn, the 
| partner in charge—a little dark-skinned fat 
| man, who was in general extremely affabli 
and on Sundays even came out with a crim 
son satin honor of the Christian 
| berry-girls whose holiday it was. 
though affable, he was also strictly pune 
| tilious in regard to weights and measures 
| “The boilers boils von veek, and then cans, 
the canners take the plaze of the sorters, th 
sorters veighs, the veighers boil, and all fo1 
von veek,” he announced, taking his pip 
from his mouth, and holding out his fat olive 
skinned hand with an impressive gesture 
“There vill be no more droubles, I hope 
leddies. It is all von matter of vancy.” 


various colors 


dresses 


who 


ence 5 


searf in 


Sut, 
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It “ Horrible work, all of it,” said 
Helen, looking at arms. 
‘But there are varieties, and I am always 
mncying the other variety. Good heavens! 
Dora, shall we ever see the end of these 
rolling, bubbling, sticky, 


was. 
her ensanguined 


Upy, squirmin 
tewing, mashy, hateful, jalap-smelling ber- 
es? Did we ever do any thing but boil 
hem? shall we ever do any thing? or must | 
we boil on all our lives ?” 

But on Sundays there was rest. No work 
vas done from dawn to twilight, when the 
Helen and I 
Al- 


no 


Monday kettles were put on. 
the beach for miles. 
midsummer, there 
ering heat, only blithesome golden sun- 


iundered down 
ugh it 


he was 
tl 


was 
hine, and the air was so dry that we might 
under the During 
weeks the only person besides the 
housekeeper with whom we had formed ac- 
uaintance which went beyond the chance 
vords of mere propinquity, was Barnes, the 
ealer. 
with 


have slept ont stars. 


nese 


He was a silent man, prematurely 


le bowed shoulders and mild face, 
nd so near-sighted that he went about 
with his head bent forward, as if to be near- 
r to persons and things. His business was 
to seal up our cans and jars of jam, and 
tamp them with a soaring crest devised by 
the partners for the edification of the pub- 
And well he did his work. No tools 
were provided for him; there was nothing 
ut the kettle of wax; yet in a few days 
he had planned and made a set of ingenious 
tle contrivances, with which he executed 
s task with the most delicate neatness and 
ecuracy. Helen and I were filling cans 
hat week, and we watched him as he quiet- 
y tried his experiments and adjusted his lit 
tle inventions, stooping his curved shoulders 
ver the table, preoccupied and absorbed. | 
“They are perfect,” said Helen, with gen- 
ine admiration, as the first can received 
ts wax, its trimming, and its stamp—noth- 
ig wasted, no daubing, every letter clear. | 
Barnes looked up surprised ; he had not no- 
ticed that we were nearhim. He straighten- 
ed himself for a moment, and passed his hand 
ver his short gray hair. “ Yes,” he said, 
with a quiet pride, “I think they will do.” | 
After that we often spoke to him. There | 
vas something in his face which attracted 
us, or rather which made us feel easy while | 
talking to him. (We were both rather fond 
of talking.) And besides, with all his mild- | 
ness, we saw that he scarcely noticed us, 
hat he would rather not talk; and that 
piqued us. 
“Inventors are always like that,” said | 
Helen. 
“He 


Helen.” 


is only an ingenious mechanic, 
“With a turn for experiment; that is in- 
vention. Only one inventor in a thousand 
succeeds. He is one of the thousand.” 
The man had some ways that we liked. 


| clothes on a secluded part of 


| ed stick in the sand. 


739 
He was clean; he did not he 
had no store of beer like the other workmen, 
who were Germans. 
poor. 
were 


use tobacco: 


He seemed to be very 
He had but few clothes, and they 
We noticed that 
he never wore a coat, not even on Sundays, 
and we found out that he had none. “He 
did not employ the baker's wife, who was 
the island laundress, but 


of the coarsest kind. 


washed his 
the beach at 
the camp. We came 
upon his laundry once by chance during 
our rambles, and saw the little dock he had 
made 


own 


some distance from 


leading out into deeper water, his 
clothes-line of twisted vine, and his piece 
of brown soap carefully hung from a notch- 
All the other hands 
had some possessions of their own of a non- 
They had 
brought old carpet-bags, or baskets, or bun- 


descript character and variety. 


dles, which hung over their bunks in the 
berry-house, and were jealously guarded ; 
but over the bunk of Barnes there was noth- 
ing. The the 
and tarts which the baker made and sold 
on his own account, but Barnes bought not 
a crumb. He gave nothing to the French 
half-breed who came over from 


1 
Cakes 


other hands bought 


the main- 
land sometimes and sang for us in the even- 
ing. But neither did he stay and listen; at 
the first sound of the song he went quietly 
away, as though he did not care to hear it. 
And yet one Sunday morning when he pass- 
ed us on the beach, and Helen was singing, 
he stopped at a little distance to listen, with 
a look of concealed eagerness that betrayed 
him. I asked him to stay a while, and he 
sat down; but even then he began to carve 
a bit of drift-wood, as though he could not 
stay one moment idle. 

“Where have you been so far down the 
beach this morning, Barnes ?” I asked, when 
Helen had sung several hymns in her soft 
sweet voice. 

“Hunting for agates,” he said, and took a 
handful of the stones from his pocket for us 
look at. They were rough, of course, 
but beautifully veined, and we could see 
that they had some value. 

“Why, this will make you quite rich, 
Barnes,” I said (we always patronized Barnes 
a little). “You might get ten or fifteen dol- 
lars, perhaps, in some city for these. They 
are much used now for shawl pins.” 


to 


He nodded and went on carving, not seem- 
ing at all surprised. 
with 


That was the trouble 
Jarnes—every thing we told him he 


} seemed to know before; yet if never came 


out that he knew it until we had said it. 
There was such a simplicity and humility 
about the man that we were led on to in- 
struct him as though he had been a child. 
But he never saw our surprised little fail- 
ures. He seemed to think of nothing but 
his work. With the earliest dawn he be- 


gan, and late at night, when we were all 











p, he was still engaged by the light of 
camp fire He carved various little 
wooden toys with remarkable skill; he made 
small bark canoes, and ornamented them in 
the Indian fashion; he shaped boxes from 
the bark, and filled them with maple sugai 
which he obtained from the Chippewas by 


repairing their nets and knives and rude 


] } } 
wes: and all this without infringing at all 
n his daily allotted task over the sealing 
kettle 


Women like ascetics; not as they like their 


rs or husbands, but as they like the 


met , 13] 

nts. They love to look up, to pay rever- 
ence, and to imagine perfection (and they 
ire generally very well mistaken, too), We 
were all up the re on the island together, fifty 


irls and women, from school-teachers like 





ourselves down to the lower class of seam- 
tresses, mil rs’ apprentices, and girls em 
ployed in shops. ‘There were no house-maids 
iumong us, for they are a conservative Class, 


und think highly of their Sunday bonnets; 
] are not tempted by berrying, but shop 
irls have more imagination. As Frau 
Ehlers had promised, the girls were all re- 
pectable enough in their way ; those of Ge1 
man birth kept together, and the few Ameri 
cans Came With us as much as they could, and 


iulwayssat near usin theevenings around the 


fire. Jarnes was always there too, for the 
sake of the light, and thus it happened that 
we fell into the habit of talking to him and 
watching him carve. The slight veil of re- 


serve about the man, his poverty, his silence, 
his mild ways, his extraordinary deftness of 
mich, his intense, unresting toil, his thin, 
ed faced and bent figure—all these drew 
out the interest, curiosity, and pity which 
h strong intluences in the feminine 
mind, But he did not pay much attention 
to any of us—Helen and myself, or our littl 
band of adherents; he was always preoccu 
pied. My best stories (for I told stories 
sometimes in the evenings) had no effect 
upon him. Once, when I had related a fan- 
tastic tale of Hoftman’s, and all the circle 
wound and frightened, I asked 
Barnes what he thought of it. 
‘Thought, miss? Well, to tell the truth, 
I did not think of it at all,” replied our 
carver, in his mild voice. 
A, +1 


11} 
1] 


\nother time I particularly asked him to 


isten, and then I told my very best tale of 
pathos; all the 
closed. “Now, ] 


irls were crying when I 
umnes ?” IT said. 

‘Well, miss,” said Barnes, bending over a 
little wooden lamb he was carving, making 


its fleece stand out under his fine strokes, 
‘I don’t much believe in sorrow as long as 
a person isn’t dead. Let him just stay on 
the earth somewhere, safe and alive, and we 
to know it, and I think we can stand any 





death comes to all, Barnes; he 
takes our dearest from us,” I said. 
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‘IT dom’t think I could stand that,” 
swered our carver. And when I heard ] 
say it quietly, and thought at the same tin 
of his indomitable toil and courage, | 
voluntarily hoped that death would 
spoil him of any treasures he might 


al 


poor fellow! Surely no one had ever 1 
duced the wants of existence down to a lo 
er point than be had. 

‘Why do you work so hard, Barnes?” sa 
Helen, one day. 

‘It is a habit,” answered the carver: | 
looked up at her for an instant, and th 
dropped his head over his task again. 

“What will you do with all these toys 
sell them ?” 

Again he looked up; this time a sl 
change had passed over his face. “ He 
annoyed by her questions,” I thought. B 
no; Barnes was quite ready to answe 
“Yes, miss; I shall sell them,” he said, hol: 
ing off a small elephant and looking at 
critically through one eye. “Iwas bm 
out last spring, and I want to have a litt 
shop again this winter, and my old mothe: 
and crippled brother to live with me.” 

“Did you lose much ?” 

“All IT had in the world, miss.” 

* And you are not very strong, Barnes 

“No, miss, not very.” 

“ Overwork ?” 

“Yes, miss; and exposure. I was wrt 
ed on the Mississippi River last year, 
wandered along shore and got lost, and took 
the fever; that brought me very low.” 

* On the Mississippi 


?” I said, in some su 


prise. “I did not know any one could 
lost on those shores very long.” 

“ Have you ever been there, miss ?” 

“No,” I answered, a little vexed, as 
always are at having made ignorant « 
jection. 

“Tt’s wild there in places,” said Barnes 
We were all interested at once in t 
shop and the little images, the old moth 
and the crippled brother. We were po 
enough, Heaven knows; and yet we tool 
up a collection for Barnes; it amounted to 
nearly three dollars, and I was to present it, 
with a little speech, the night before we a 
went away. For the day was fixed now, 
two weeks ahead; even the dried berries 
would all be gone by that time. We had 
begun with the hard green fruit, gou 
through the early and the late ripenings, 
and were now on a large store of dried ber- 

ries, spread on boards in the sunshine. 

The Sunday after we had heard about thi 
shop and the old mother, Clemantha Dewe) 
went up to Barnes and asked him in a low 
voice if he would lead a prayer-meeting 
they were to have a mile down the beach 
herself and five other girls, all occasional 


| Methodists, seized now with a spirit of re 


ligion, there being nothing else to do. Hel 
en and I happened to stand near, and could 
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Barnes shrank back, 
nd was about to refuse, when, at the same 


not help overhearing. 
oment, his short-sighted eyes made out 
His manner changed. “Yes, 

Iw ill come,” he said, slowly and almost fear 


ho we were. 


lly, “although why you ask me I do not 
wl a 

* Because you ar 80 good, Barnes!” an 
1 Ch 


isiastically. 


> SO, 
mantha, clasping her hands en 
The girl meant it; she 
r five friends had set up this gray-haired 


vere 


ana 


rver as a sort of summer apostle, and ex 
pected to 
intha in particular always saying that 


} 


revel in his exhortations, Cl 
She 


Helen 


dI went to that prayer-meeting too, part- 


felt better after a real good ery. 


id no confidence in a dry religion. 


our ad- 
iring adherents on week-days, and part 


because the six Methodists were 


also wished to see Barnes in 

It was a picturesque sight, 

y-girls in their Sunday dresses, 

w of the Germans, attracted thither by 
riosity, and Barnes, without a 
ul, in the same poor clothes he always 
that shirt in 
donned. The outer circle was com- 


coat as 


wore, save his was cle: and 
wly 
sed of Indians, who had followed closely, 
the 
they sat on the sands, 


and. attentive, and watched us curi 


s usual, to see what was going on in 


man’s camp; 


A hymn was sung, then one of the 


s prayed aloud in a trembling voice for 
few moments; another hymn followed, 
He rose and 
plainness the 


nes was called upon. 
It was simple to 
uttered, the every-day language 

a plain man; it was commonplace too, 
th one exception, namely, that it dealt 
nly with calm trust and confidence, it had 
o wailing in it, no contrite repetitions, 
none of the usual fears and alarms of the 
emorseful sinner. He prayed with his eyes 
losed, his hands clasped over his sunken 
hreast, his thin face outlined against the 
brilliant sunshine. Helen and I were pray- 
er-book people, we had Newman’s Parochial 
but there was some- 
thing in the prayer of Barnes that impress- 
ed us. 


Sermons in our trunk; 


“Ts it because he trusts so ?” I said 
afterward. “Is it a merit or a 
never to doubt ? 
ple-minded that he does not see the miseries 
and hardships and despair of this life of 
? I think that is it.” 

After this, Barnes was often called upon. 
I could see that he tried to escape from it, 
but the girls would take no refusal. 
I heard him exhort. It wasa short address, 
with nothing new in it, but full of the same 
calm, quiet certainty and trust. The girls 
would have liked something more vehement, 
Idoubt not; but not having it, they accept- 
ed Barnes, and themselves supplied the agi- 
tations of the Barnes used to 
look at them sometimes with a kind of won- 


dullness 
Is it because he is so sim- 


ours 


occasion. 


clness, 


Once | 
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der, I thought, but he never said any thing : 
he let them ery it out. Mr. 
} 


Simon Jacob 


served, of course, this new develop 


I 


solin o 
ment in his camp, but as the girls worked 
all the better, 


made it an exe 


he did not interfere; he even 

use for not sending for “the 

> who was to have played out our 

week on the merry berry 

dances every night, like the hop dances in 

felici- 
and pleasure. 


island with 


hop districts, where the same word 
tously serves for both work 


rhe summer was not over, but the rasp- 
We the 
dried fruit, trying to rejuvenate it into ju 


berries were. were toiling now : 
The sugar gave out, but the imper- 
turbable Jacobsohn Indian 
from the joyful natives, and we boiled « 


bought sug 

Helen and I had become meanwhile as brown 
the current phrase ; 
we should say 


} 


al- 
that when bet 
But 
that has nothing to do with the subject. 
What I is that 
and strong, with more tan and flesh than we 
had had The for 
departure was drawing near now. re- 
vretted it. 

One morning all the Germans had been 


sent across the island te glean the few with- 


as berries, to use 


though why 


ries are never brown, and currants 


mean to say we were well 


time 


We 


ever in our lives. 


ered berries still hanging on the bushes; for 
every thing went into that last jam of ours. 
The men had gone too, all save Barnes, who 
was sealing as usual. Mr. Jacobsohn was 
watching the Chicago steamer, which, it 


stead of passing 


as usual, seemed to be head- 


ing in toward our island. “ Yes, she is com- 


ing in,’ he said. ‘ Rafael must haf sent up 
Rafael was the Chicago part- 
The boat little dock, 
and three men stepped off; then the steamer 
Our three 
visitors came up the bank toward the berry- 
house, watched by all our 


somet’ing.” 
ner. touched at ou 
turned, and went on to the north. 


they were 
rough-looking men, and carried heavy canes 
in their hands. Herr Jacobsohn had seated 
himself on a bench. He smoked placidly, 
but his eyes were alert; he had recognized 


eves $ 


the calling of the new-comers at a glance, 
and was prepared to be calmly ignorant of 
any thing and every thing. The eldest of 
the men now took off his hat and made us a 
general bow; all three were scanning the 
berry-house and the surrounding woods 
meanwhile with scrutiny. 
sohn was the only man present at the mo- 
r to 


a 


keenest Jacob- 
ment, Barnes having gone to the sprin 
fill our water pail. 

“Good-day,” said the spokesman. “ We 
have come up, Mr. Jacobsohn, after a man 
named Murdoch—William Murdoch.” 

“No such person here, I pelieve,” respond- 
ed Jacobsohn, affably. 

“But he is here, and you will gain noth- 
ing by concealing him,” said the man. “The 
trail is sure, and at last we’ve tracked him 
home. I call upon you to produce him.” 
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“ How can I projuce what ees not here ?” 
lied our host. * Ask the leddies.” 

Phe man surveyed us doubtfully ; evident- 
ly he had not much confidence in petticoats. 


re} 


“There is no such person here, indeed,” 
said ¢ 


lemantha, taking upon herself the of- 


tice of spokeswoman. “I know all the men’s 
are.” 


»99 


names, and who they 
Who 
She ran 


are then ? 


the 


they, 


through list, ending with 
parnes. 
* Barnes 


who is Barnes ?” said the man, 


assing over the German names of the others. 
‘A saint!” replied Clemantha, dashing 
r berries into one of the kettles with en- 
siasm ; “ 


such as you have no right even 


to mention his name, Mr. Scowler.” 
Mr. Scowler, who certainly did scowl ter- 


rifically, but could not help it, as the marks 


were fixed in his forehead, looked angrily at 


her; but she continued serenely at he1 ket- | 
tle, her back turned toward him. The oth- 
er two men, belonging to the short-nosed, | 
upper- lipped of Irishmen, 
at their leader’s discomfiture, and 
vlanced at Clemantha admiri 

“The the 
Scowler, “and this is the description of him.” 
He m paper, and began to read: 
**William Murdoch, aged forty-nine, tall, 
stoop shouldered, Hnarrow-¢ hested, with gray 
h ir, 


long variety 
grinned 
igly. 
here, however,” said 


man ws 


ifolded a 


thin face, and slender hands with long 
fingers. He is very quiet, speaks in a low 
voice, and has an inventive turn,’ ” 
Helen and I the 
same impulse was in our minds, namely, to 
to hide hi 
and help him if we possibly could ; 
he the of 
which of us should go? In the mean while 
the steadily until it 
reached the words, “ Murdered, foully mur- 
Clemantha 


n looked at each other; 


steal away and warn Barnes 


oft course 
But 


was mistake. 


victim some 


man’s voice went on 


dered.” screamed, and started 
off toward the spring like a wild creature. 
* Foller that girl,” said the leader, and the | 
Irishmen ran atter her. 
for us to attempt any thing; the frightened 
Yall. Ina 


ments the captors returned, with their pris- 


It was too late now 


shop-girl had betrayee¢ few mo- 


oner, Clemantha following, weeping, behind. 
Barnes was quiet; he seemed just as usual, 
save, perhaps, for an added pallor; he put 
the pail of water down in its place, and then 
stood still in the centre of our little circle. 
Jacobsohn, imperturbable but observant ot 
ll, smoke d pla idly on. 
‘Are you William Murdoch ?” began the 
er, paper in hand. 
‘No, he ain’t,” cried Clemantha. 
hing of the kind; he’s Barnes.” 
Are William——Murdoch ?” 
Scowler again, clothing himself with all 


‘He's 


you said 


majesty of the law. 

lied Barnes. 

started: had not thought it 
we were vaguely taking refuge in 


) men 
we 
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twin brothers, and extraordinary likenesses 
and so forth. 

“ Escaped from Benton prison ?” 

“Yes,” said Barnes. 

“And what if he did?” cried Clemant] 
again. ‘*He was put in there by mistak 
that. But if it was yo 
nobody could see it at all, you villa 
ous old wreteh !” 

The this, b 
keeping himself up as well as he could wi 
the dignity of his office, he went on w 
the interrogatory. 


any body can see 


case, 


Scowler was enraged by 


* Accused and convicte: 
of the murder of Samuel Markham, a respect 
able citizen of eighty years of age, w ho w i 
found dead upon his floor 
inorning of February the 10th ?” 

vy Yes,” 

‘But people are often falsely convicted 
said Clemantha. 

“Oh, are they ?” replied the Scowler, ¢! 


own upon t] 


said Barnes. 


ing at her with repressed ferocity. 


“Yes, they are, when idiots like you 
on the jury,” replied the girl. 

Mr. Jacobsohn regarded her with appro 
al. If she could only chase these men ay 
now with that tongue of hers! His exper 
sealer might then go on and finish the othe: 
He considered the question of a 
ing a small bribe to that eftect. 

“ Reward offered, three thousand dollars 
continued the Scowler, solemnly and majes 
tically producing a handbill. 

Jacobsohn instantly gave it up. He ga 
at his sealer mournfully and eagerly. \W| 
had he not known of this before? It y 


caus. 


better than berries. 

“The down boat will stop for us at 
light to-morrow, Murdoch,” said the Scow 
er; “you will go with Barnes sa 
nothing. The two Irishmen handecuti 
him, and then they all sat down in the be 
ry-house. 


us. 


The Seowler made some remai 
dinner.” 

“No dinner shall you have,” said Clem 
tha, fiercely, “ you false swearer—you Lu 
fer 

“ Look here, young woman, I’m an office: 
of the law, and no more a 
than you are. 
sesses the women to use their tongues so!’ 
continued the aggrieved official, turning t« 
for comfort. But that 
man was still gazing at his sealer: that h« 
Simon Jacobsohn, should have had a 
like that—a valuable man with a reward 
tacked on to him—in his peaceful berry 
eamp! With a reward—alas! alas! H 
sighed. “Did he do it, I vonder,” he said 
half aloud. ; 

“ No, he did not,” said the six girls. 

“T will never that you did 
Barnes,” said Helen, speaking for the first 
time, her eyes full upon his face, strong and 
bright, not tear-dimmed like the others. 

The Scowler looked at her with some at 


about * 


you son ot perdition 1? 
false swearel! 


Goodness knows what pos 


Jacobsohn 


} 
gentie 


a 


believe it 
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tention. “ Going to testify for him, miss ?” 
he asked. 

“] wish I could,” said Helen. 
are not without friends, we two,” she added. 
‘We shall do every thing we can for him, 
depend upon it.” She spoke loftily; you 
would have supposed that we had all the 
awvers of the country at our feet. 

But now Barnes looked up. “ You needn’t 
try, miss,” he said, in his usual quiet voice. 
“] confess it all. I did it. 
the old Thanh when he was asleep, and killed 
him with my own hands.” 

his time we all moved backward invol- 
untarily, even Jacobsohn leaving his place. 
Barnes noted this withdrawal, I 
even say sadly; neither did he seem hard- 
ened or stolid. His eyes followed us with 
a lingering gaze, as though he was sorry fo1 
but it for 
for his crime. up 


I stole in upon 


can not 


something ; was certainly not 


himself o1 Then I went 
to him. 
voice, looking right into his eyes. 


“Yes,” he answered, and for the first time 


a sort of hang-dog, defiant expression came | 
All my soul rose against him | 


over his face. 
suddenly ; I to him doing it 
craftily with those long fine fingers of his; 


seemed see 


he would not need foree, he had the horrible | 


skill. I turned away sickened; Clemantha 
and the other girls shrank closer together. 
We all gazed at the murderer. 

“Tf he did do it,” said Helen, speaking 
again, “he was mad—insane. 
often committed in that way.” 

She looked at him, but he shook his head. 

‘No, miss,” he answered, “ I was not mad 
at all,no more than yourself. I did it de- 
libe rately.” 

“ What for?” said Jacobsohn. 

“What for? Why, for money, of course,” 
replied Barnes, casting down his eyes, and 
drumming on the wooden bench beside him. 
“ He was rich, you know—had money in his 
Then he looked up, and this time 
there was a creeping expression of greed and 
cunning on his face which fhade me shiver. 

“Yes; and it’s always been a mystery to 
me, Murdoch, why, when you were there on 
the spot, and the old man dead, you didn’t 
get that safe open with them sharp fingers 
of yourn, and take that money,” said the 
Scowler, who had lighted a pipe, and was re- 


cafe.” 


freshing himself as well as he could in the 


lack of dinner. 

‘I was interrupted,” said Barnes, slow- 

ly—“ I was interrupted.” And again 

drummed on the bench. 
“For all that, he is mad,” said Helen, lead- 

ing me away with a nervous grip on my arm. 


he 


“Let us go down to the beach; I want to} 


breathe.” 

But when we were well out of sight, she 
did not breathe; she cried. 
lieve in him, Dora,” she said; “and I do 
now. He is insane.” 


“And we } 


* Did you do it?” I asked, in a low | 


Crimes are | 


out of the prison this spring. 


“For I did be- | 
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“Men 


greed,” I replied. 


are sometimes insane through 
“God help them!” 
When the other hands came back to the 
camp at noon, there was great commotion, 
questioning, and surprise. Barnes stood the 
fire steadily ; 


his face. 


a wooden look had come ove 
But he did not seem to suffer; he 
gazed off on the lake most of the time in si- 
lence, for hardly any one addressed him di- 
rectly, although the talk surged all around 
and over him, for the Germans not 
sparing of their curiosity andremarks. They 
prepared dinner, too, for the three captors 
as well as for the rest of us. Clemantha re- 
fused to touch a morsel, and her friends fol- 
lowed her example. Helen and I could not 
eat. But Barnes ate calmly, just as usual. 


were 


When the meal was over, nobody would go 
to work too much had happened. 
The very Indians had collected, not under- 
standing what it was exactly, but curious. 

3 dell all apout 
it,” said Frau Keller, the housekeeper, sit- 
ting down comfortably, 
Scowler. 


again; 


Subbose you us, now, 


and addressing the 


“Yes, yes,” said the others, gathering 


around to listen, for no one had vet heard 
the entire story. Herr Jacobsohn himself, 
having carefully crossed off a half day’s 
wages from all our aceounts in 


his note- 


book, was ready to hear also. The Seowler 


| hesitated, and glanced toward his prisoner. 


“*'Pwas all in the papers,” he said. 

“Yes, put we hafent zeen the papers, 
Sir,” said the Frau. “Iam sure it ees ferry 
interesting, and the gentleman, Mr. Barnes, 
vill not object, I know. If he haf or haf 
not done it, dat makes no difference in the 
delling.” 

“Well,” said the Scowler, in a narrative 
tone, yielding to this solicitation, and throw- 
ing his head back as if to recall all the de- 
tails, “yer see, this old chap, Sam’el Mark- 
ham, he lived all alone over his store, and it 
One 
night he was seen as late as eleven o'clock 


was said he had a power of money. 


on his baleony, and at daylight he 
found lying dead on the floor in his own 
bedroom; and there must have been a big 
Now this fellow eall 
Barnes was fully proved to have been the 
man who did it. He lived near, and his own 
actions betrayed him—murder will out, yer 
He was always a wonderful hand at 


was 


struggle, too. you 


see. 


keys and locks, and nice curious jobs of all 


kinds, and that’s how he managed to get 


Well, he 


|opened all the doors, one after the other, 


with his skeleton-keys; and then he takes 
up one of his fine long hammers, and he goes 
up to the old man’s bed, and 

I was watching Barnes, and him 
shudder. Helen sawittoo. She sprang -for- 
ward. “You shall not tell any more in his 
presence,” she cried ; “it is wicked cruelty!” 

They all gazed at her. 


saw 


Her eyes were 
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1 them all. 


Barnes had 
1 then his face, 
** Come,” he said, roughly and 


qt k ita ince; 
“don’t make such 
Look here, Vll tell 
le myself.” And he did. The 


1, Helen face in my 


st brutally, 


nothing. 


buried het 


fat housekeeper turned pale, and 
n listened eagerly as the horrible 
Phe teller omitted noth- 


explained and 


He 
he 


ing the picture, m 


tory 


ing described 


every 
thing; seemed to take pleasure in mak- 
all its brutal details, as 
complete as possible. 


We 
ed to us to ring 


It was photographie. 
were spt ll-bound. His low voice seem- 
In the mean while 
from Detroit had ap- 
long point, approached our 
island, and stopped usual, 
her A landed, however, 
and then we turned our heads and watched 
What 
Barnes paused in 
The 


years old, I should 


ess was our stillness. 
the l 
peared off the 


reguiar steamel 
as 
noticed woman 
her as she came toward our group. 
he re? 
We waited. 
thirty-eight 
judge, and had been very handsome, in a 


could she want 


his narrative 


woman 
was about 
dark, swarthy style of beauty ; even now she 


was striking in appearance, although some- 


what coarse. She was showily dressed, and 


her great black eyes scanned us with a de- 


she 


fant 


Barnes. 


air as came near. I glanced at 
He sat perfectly still, and looked 
steadily down uponthe ground. The Secowl- 
er and his satellites rose, they seemed to ex- 
but woman 


passed them without notice, and threw her- 


pect some sort of attack; the 
self down upon a bench with a weary air. 

“No use, Bill,” she 
play the 
boy’s dead.” 


said, addressing Barnes; 


“needn’t Ly game any longer. The 
But Barnes remained tnmoved. 

“Who is she ?” 
‘I am sure I don’t know,” replied the 


sealk a roughl ° 


asked the Scowler. 


“She has made a mistake 
in the person, I suppose.” 

“No, Il haven't,” said the woman. “I wish 
I could; I tell you, Bill, the thing’s over. 
The dead.” A sudden 


guish came over her face as she spoke; she 


hov’s 


threw up her arms, and wailed and sobbed 
with a loud, bitter, real grief. 


& motion as 


Barnes made 
if to go to her, but the men held 
him back. 

‘Let him the woman, her 
face covered with falling tears. 


alone!” cried 
done nothing; he didn’t murder old Mark- 
at all. But somebody else did, and 
there’s all the proof, confession and all 
She threw dewn a large package which she 
had carried in her pocket. “ Let him go, I 
tell you!” 

The Scowler pounced on the package. 
“Who is the woman?” he said, addressing 


ham 


she said. 


Barnes with suspicious anger. 


But even 


like a trumpet, so breath- } 


We hardly | 


cloud of an-| 


“He has | 


one-motived life. 


| began to wail and sob again. 


| 


“Ts he really dead, Rose?” he said, genth) 
looking at the woman with yearning eyes 

“Yes, he she 
L and buried.” 


agalh. 


bitterly 
Then she began to 80 
We could scarcely bear to hear he 


answered, 


18, 


dea 


‘Let me go to her,” said Barnes, shakine 
off his captors with heavy force. 

“Who is she, anyway ?” said the Seowk 

“My wife,” replied Barnes. 

Then they let him go. He went to le 
side, and tried to comfort her; he could 1 
put his arms around her, for he was fettere: 
but he w hispered to her softly, and his whe 
face was transfigured with tenderness a 
loving pity. 

Well, it was all true; the proofs we 
to be withstood. 


re not 
The woman’s son, a wea! 


| miserable, dissipated boy, had done the deed, 


and for love of his wife Barnes had taken it 
upon himself. ht 
one child, and with 


She was a widow, wit 
Barnes had fallen in 
her somewhere, and had given to her all t] 
deep love of his withdrawn, one-actioned 
He could searcely beliey 
his own happiness when at last she marrie: 
him. 

The Scowler went through a bitter disay 
pointment; he was hungry and thirsty fo 
his victim and his reward. But the woma 
had consulted a lawyer; the proof she had 
brought complete. “How did you 
know we had started ?” said the angry, dis 
appointed official, 

* Pooh! I’ve had you shadowed eve 


was 


r sine? 
© They 
telegraphed me, and, as the boy was dead, I 
thought Pd come up myself after Bill.” 

“Twas that white-faced brat of 
after all, it?” he answered, fiercel) 
“T wish I'd known it! Where is he? | 
have him yet, even if he is buried. Whe1 
is he, I say ?” 

Then Barnes, now relieved from his bonds, 
strode up to the man with a threatening 
“Silence!” he “The 
are beyond your power. Away from here, 
all of you! Got” 

“Yes, go! go!” eried other voices, for the 
balance was now all on the side of Barnes. 

But there was no place for the men to go 


he escaped,” she answered, coolly. 


yout 


was 


gesture. said, dea 


to, save the beach, and after a few moments, 
peace was restored. It was 
the down boat would not come until dawn 
Herr hoped, with a 
smile, that Mr. Murdoch would now remain 
and finish the sealing of the cans; they 
would endeavor to make Mrs. Murdoch com- 
fortable for a few days. 

“No,” said the woman—* no, Bill. I want 
you to go back with me; I want to buy 
mourning to wear for my boy.” Then she 
But this time 
her husband’s arms were around her; sh 
hid her face upon his breast; and, in spite 
of his pity for her, he looked intensely hap- 


now sunset; 


Jacobsohn 


gracious 


then the sealer would not reply. | py, his eyes shone, every now and then his 
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ps quivered; he saw nothing, heard noth- 
ig, that went on around him; he 
, man in the excited quiet of repressed in- 


was like 


toxication. 
We had no chance to speak to him for a 
no time; but after the woman had at last 
fallen asleep, worn out with her sorrow and 
r journey, he left her, and then we follow- 
d him. He 
little toys from their various hiding-places, 


went about collecting all his 


d carefully placing them together on a 
blanket. “There was a matter of three dol- 
lars, I believe, taken in a collection for me,” 
he said at length, looking up from his work 

nd addressing Clemantha. 

“Oh, Barnes, yes, it was for you!” replied 
1e girl, “ But 
mother and that little shop? and, oh, Barnes, 
the Mississippi River !” 

“Well, I am going to have the shop all 
the same,” replied Barnes, simply, not at all 
embarrassed by his falsehoods, “and I had 
to tell you all that for fear you’d suspect 
me. I haven’t any old mother or crippled 

rother; only there. 

e have the money, won't you 
he thanked us and took 
very poor,” 


he girl,in tears. where is your old 


Rose 
?” We gave 
it. 
are 
They spent a good 
That is why I had to get out of pris- 

they needed me; I'd 
taid to keep the boy safe. It’s only im- 
risonment for life in our State, you know. 
Escaping in that way, of course I hadn’t any 
¢ if hard to make a start. I 
d to work a little down below to get a 
before I could even up 
ere. I was full of trembling those days. 
mut at last I away. I thought this 
would be a capital place to work in; and so 


to him, and 


I am so he said, “and so 


I mean so is she. 


otherwise have 


lothes was 


w things come 


got 


was, only I was afraid of some of you. 
You, miss,” he said, addressing Helen, “1 
was always afraid of you; every thing I did 
you seemed to see right through.” 


POPULAR 
PART 
THEIR HEATING AND CHEMICAL EFFECTS. 
U NQUESTIONABLY the most important 

discovery ever made by man was that 
of kindling and keeping up a fire. It per- 
mitted the geographical distribution of our 
species over a wider space; it rendered in- 
tellectual development possible. 

There are philosophers who would have 
is believe that we have been evolved out 
of some low animal form; there are, also, 
theologians who tell us that the world was 
made ont of nothing, and we out of the dust 
of it. They relate the incident with much 
circumstantiality. We might suppose that 
one of their ancestors had been an eye-wit- 
ness; but that supposition would itself re- 
quire an explanation. 


EXPOSITION 


OF 


But you'll let | 


SOME SCIENTIFIC 


VII.—BURNING GLASSES AND MIRRORS. | 
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“No, Barnes,” 
throug! 


said Helen; “I did not see 
any thing. I never suspected de- 
ceit; but I thought you were insane.” 

““No, miss, 1 wasn’t insane at all, 
ing to be; it 
the boy to have 


saw I was taken, my 


nor try- 


wouldn't have been best 


lor 
made. When I 
wish and plan 
that I did it.” 
to his work. 
your prayer- 
he lp d it,” he add- 
ed, turning his head for a moment, 
to that, ladies. | 
place—I not wh for 
I was driven to it for fear you'd 
That is all.’ Then he 
took up his blanketful of toys and carried 
them to the berry-house, where his wife was 


Inquiries 
Only 
was to kee} 
Phen he started 
‘I wouldn’t 


» you all thinking 
back 


to 


to go 
have gone 
meetings if I could have 
“T bee 

g 
believe know 


you my 


am eood enou such do- 
But 


suspect something. 


ings. 


sleeping; then he began to pack them care- 
fully, together with his agates, a few lake 
shells and colored pebbles, all his wages, in- 
cluding the three dollars we had given him. 

“Oh!” said her 


Clemantha, clasping 


hands, “ what shall we call him now ?” 


Welz “J 


hero—a 


answered, “an unconscious 


conscious liar; you can take your 
choice.” 


The five together 


steamer the next morning, the 


Wwe on the 
Scowler hav- 
ing at last given it up, and asking now only 
that the 


witnesses, 


two should co down with him as 
We staid on a week longer, and 
I did the sealing with the sealer’s deft lit- 
tle tools. Then we all left together, and the 
melancholy Chippewas watched us depart 

at all, 


Herr Jacobsohn took away with him every 


heirs, however, to nothing since 
nail and board. 

Helen and I sat on deck and watched the 
island sink below the horizon. 

“Tt was great,” said Helen. 

SNe” J 


out. 


it has turned 
For he did it from his great love for 


ard,’ 


answered, “ not 


] } 
Has His Trew 


that woman, and he 


EXPERIME 


philosophers and these 
conflict of bit- 
They are vexing the world 
with their clamors. Perhaps, then, we, who 
merely want to get at the truth, may, in the 
interests of public peace 


NTS. 
these 
theologians a 


Between 
no common 


terness rages. 


, invite them to con- 
sider the things about which thev are quar- 
reling from a different point of view. 

What the tf the art of 
kindling and keeping up a fire were sud- 
denly lost ? 

If we can have an answer to this ques- 
may perceive with some distinet- 
ness what it was that took place in conse- 
quence of the original discovery of that-art. 

The geographical distribution of plants 
and animals depends altogether on the dis- 
tribution of heat. A certain low degree of 


vould be result i 


tion, we 
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temperature 1 its the life of every species, 
and therefore fix 


Nn @XIST. 


es boundaries to the region 
The organization of 
cate that throughout a large 
portion what 
he eould n 
His individual powers of locomotion are se 


restricted that 


we call the temperate zone 
withstand the rigor of winter. 


become to any 
in animal of passage. He has 
it of the bird the en- 
durance of the buffalo. He could not, like 


them, pursue the northward journey of spring 


he could not 
ereat degre 


r the fl oht 


neithe nol 


when the sun crossed the line, nor the south- 


+} 


when the 
ot 


ward journey of autumn sun re- 
his teeth and 
that he 
A pigeon can fill 


th rice in Carolina, and breakfast 


crossed it. 
his dig 
earry | 


tructure 


rest rans is such must 
s food with him. 
s crop 

morning in Canada. 
nd ample supplies as he goes on the 
nt prairies of the West. 


luxuria 


A loss of the art in question means, then, 


practically an abandonment of a large por- 
tion of America, Europe, and Asia. 
ter’s cold of such regions would render them 
as uninhabitable as are the icy pinnacles of 
that glitter 
fancy, th 
Phen not 
spread from its original tropical home had 
control of tire, which 


gave it the power of creating artificial eli- 


fiction of modern nautical 


Paleocrystic Sea. 
human could 


the race 


If not possessed the 


mates, and raising the mean temperature of 
Winter, 
Whoever is disposed to these 


earry out 


amusing vet not altogether worthless spec- 


that the 
to which man was 


ulations will 
cl 


doubtless perceive 


inge of environment 
exposed in this his dispersion over the face 
of the earth left an impression on his aspect, 
structure. To 
tilosophizing inquirer may add 


must have taken 


and even on his anatomical 
this such a p!| 
an investigation of what 
in consequence of the use of cooked 

rhe oral 
3 by wl 


never does it 


place 
food gy, or chimpanzee, or gorilla, 
fire, 
to him to imitate 


man lights and uses a 
oceul 
is thus taking place before his eyes. 
Isa gl md pomt of distinetion between 
If he could descend from his 
trees and roast his nuts, instead of 
would have taken the 
first step in that journey which might event- 

i to the table of Lueullus, 
and transform the wives and daughters of 
his des 


Paris 


him and us 
native 
eating them raw, he 


ually bring him 


endants into the buttertly ladies of 


Our philosophizing inquirer must, how- | 
that 
as they 


ever, bear in mind climates were not 


i) the same are now. 


was a d when the reindeer was grazing 
in the Pyrenean valleys, along the edge of 
the great 
Europe. There was a day, before that, when 
ypard was wandering all over that 


and the hippopotamus bathing him- 


the came} 


region, 
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The buffalo 


The win- | 


have 


There | 


ce sheet that covered all Middle | 


self in its waters. Again and ayain ther 
have been grand vicissitudes of tempera- 
ture, hot periods of prodigious duration al 
A study 
of the effects of these will furnish abundant 
occupation for the knowledge and ingenui- 
ty of the philosopher who addresses hin 

self to the consideration of the problem, and 


ternating with similar cold ones, 


opportunities for examining and upsettil 
his conclusions. 

I suppose that the first artificial lighting 
of a fire consisted in the judicious rubbing 
together of two sticks. Some tribes of sa 
continue to follow that plan 
Were we disposed to pleasantry, we might 
picture to ourselves the astounded counte- 
nance of that old anthropoid whose eyes 
first stared on the amazing event, whose 
fingers first discovered that fire will burn 
No wonder that a spirit of further inquiry 
was lighted up in his bosom, and that un- 
wittingly he entered on that career whic] 
we call civilization. No wonder he thoug! 
that the shining and pain-inflicting being 
that he had thus evoked was 
worthy of worship. 

But to rub two sticks together is of th 
earth,earthy. After very many ages it was 
found that fire might be brought down from 
heaven, the genial warmth of the sun con- 
centrated into scorching heat by a concave 
polished metal or mirror. The preservation 
of a public or national fire became a state 
institution both in Europe and America 
In both there were Vestal virgins, bound 
under the direst penalties to wait unremit 
tingly on the sacred altar. If its fire wer 
extinguished, the extinction of the state it 
self was In Italy, with great 
ceremony, the altar was rekindled by the 
ancient plan of rubbing together two sticks 
from a sacred tree. In Cuzco the Peruvians 
permitted the tire to die out on midsummer- 
day, and then, with imposing solemniti 
rekindled it by collecting the sun’s rays 
with a concave mirror. 

A concave mirror not, however, the 
only means of obtaining fire from heaven; 
a convex lens is equally effectual. Such a 
one, made of transparent quartz, and found 
in the ruins at Nimroud, shows that in Asia 
this was long ago understood. 

The designation of burning-glasses has 
been used indifferently for mirrors and lenses. 
Their power increases with their size. It is 
as the square of the diameter of the lens o1 
mirror is to the square of the diameter otf 
the focal image it yields. 

Consequently the heating power of thes¢ 
instruments may, without difficulty, give 
rise to very surprising results. Villette, a 
French optician, made a mirror of speculum 
metal nearly four feet in diameter; its focal 
image was about half aninch. So tremen 
dous was the heat in that focus that asbes- 


afford to his antagonist, the theologian, ray 


ages stil 


something 


foreboded, 


is 








tus was at once melted into glass, a diamond 

is rapidly consumed, a piece of cast iron 
melted in sixteen seconds, some slate in 
three seconds. 

Such was the effect of a mirror. Tschirn- 
haus coustructed a lens of about three 
Rhenish feet in diameter, condensing the 
rays coming from it by another, so as to di- 
minish the area of the focus. Of this glass 
t is said that it vitrified tile, slate, pumice- 
stone, in a moment. It melted sulphur, 
pitch, and rosin under water; it converted 

ood ashes into glass ; “ any thing put into 

3 focus was either melted, burned up, or 
turned into smoke.” 

[schirnhaus believed that by the excess- 

heat of great lenses a revolution in 
emistry would be effected. But in all 
Saxony, where he resided, there was no 
iss-house that could undertake the manu 


ture of one so large as he required. The 
r of Poland gave him permission to es- 


King 
tablish one in his dominions, and in othe 
spects promoted his operations. The great 
ns he produced was the wonder of those 
times. It was perfectly polished up to its 
very edge. Its focal image was “exactly 
round,’ “a proof of its excellent tigure.”’ 
Some of its effects were regarded as * almost 
miraculous,” and were received with incre- 
dulity ; but the lens having been bought by 
Duke of Orleans, was carried to France, 

d proved an irreproachable witness in his 
favor. A similar one he presented to the 
Emperor Leopold, and, still later, made one 
four feet in diameter, which, however, was 

cidentally injured. In these particulars 
[ am quoting from the éloge pronounced 
upon his memory in 1709 before the French 
Royal Academy of Sciences 

Sir Isaac Newton presented a burning- 

iss to the Royal Society. “It consisted 
of seven, so placed that all their foci joined 
in one physical point. Each was about 
eleven inches and a half in diameter; six of 

em were placed around the seventh, so as 
to form a kind of segment of a sphere, the 
subtense of which was about thirty-four 

ches and a half, and the central glass lay 

out an inch further in than the rest. The 
common foeus of all was about twenty-two 

da halfinches distant, and about an inch 

diameter. It could vitrify brick or tile 
in a single second, and melted a gold coin in 
i few moments.” 

Macquer, the French chemist, found that 
glass quicksilvered like an ordinary looking- 
glass answered very well. With a concave 
only twenty-two inches in diameter and 
twenty-eight in foeal distance, he melted 
platinum; and fiint, that had been powder- 
ed to prevent its crackling and flying about, 
secured in a large piece of charcoal, bubbled 
ip and ran into a transparent glass in less 
than half a minute. Hessian crucibles and 
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or four seconds. Forged iron actually boil- 
ed as soon as it was put in the focus. 

lrudaine constructed a lens of two hol- 
low segments of glass, four feet in diameter, 
containing alcohol between them. It cost 
30000. He was, however, disappointed in 
ts action. It could not melt platinum. He 
presented it to the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, but shortly afterward it was accident- 
ally broken. 


Perhaps the most celebrated burning-lens 
was that made by Penn, of Islington, for 
Mr. Parker. It was three feet in diameter, 
and exposed in its frame two feet eight and 


ia halfinches in the clear. In its centre it 


was three and a quarter inches thick. Bya 
second lens, which received the rays of the 
former, the focus was brought to a diameter 
of half an inch. Almost every substance 


| that was tried melted in an instant in its 


focus—piatinum, nickel, lava, asbestus, slate. 
rhis lens cost $3500. An attempt was made 
to raise a subscription for purchasing it 
from its owner, but that failing, it was 
bought by an officer who was attached to 
Lord Macartuey’s embassy to China, and 
who left it at Pekin. 

The great naturalist Buffon demonstrated 
that the story of the burning of the Roman 
fleet at the siege of Syracuse by Archimedes, 
and that of the navy of Vitellius by Proclus, 
might be something more than a mere le- 
gend. He constructed a machine of plane 
mirrors that could set wood on fire at a dis- 
tance of more than 200 feet. To him and to 
Condorcet we owe the first suggestion of 
the polyzonal lens—a great improvement in 
the burning-glass and in light-house lenses. 


A, =... 

a/ a = 

AN Le ——— 

bh => =—— 
J a= A 


is) 
Lad 
T 


¥ ——— z - oe 
a = 
nt 


In Fig. 1 is represented a polyzonal lens 
as devised by Brewster. It is in three 
pieces—two rings, a,b, and alens,c. When 
the size is very great the rings may be com- 
posed of several pieces, as shown in the front 
view, in which the lens is composed of ten 
pieces. Among many other advantages pre- 
sented by the poly zonal lens is the conspic 
uous one that the loss of light by absorption 
of the glass is greatly reduced, the lens be- 
ing so much thinner than a solid one of cor- 


responding size. 
glass-house pots vitrified completely in three | 


The chemists of the last century used the 
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s under both its forms, the mir- 


is, very frequently, since it was,|means of making these experiments i 


satistactory manner, and though very mu 
disappointed with the result, postponed t] 
prosecution of them to a more favorable 
niting substances in the inte-| portunity. Obtaining from 
vessels. Thus Priestley em- 


nh 
vention of the voltaic pile and 


ylyydrogen blow-pipe, the best means 

il i temperatures, and par- 0} 
time to ti 
several isolated facts, I was led, in medit 
using the union of iron with | ting upon them, to wl 


it seemed to be son 
reduction of the resulting 


general conclusions respecting the chem 
rnition in hydrogen, showing that | action of radiations. 


Several of these we 
portion of metal could be acted 


published, in a desultory manner, in the yx 
lis manner repeatedly. He ex-|riodicals of the time, and it was not until 
plained the re-| May, 1851, that they were collected 


sul 


in 
he thus ob-| Philosophical Magazine, under the title « 
tained on the) Memoir on the Chemical Action of Light 
pring iples of the | Of this, the following is an abstract. 
phlogistic theory. The general discussion of the problen 
It was thus, too, | the chemical action of a ray 


involves 
that the diamond | following considerations: 

was first oxidized, 1. In what manner does the ray 
and Newton’s sin- | what are the changes it undergoes ? 

gular prediction 2. What is the nature of the impression 
as to its combus- 


act, é 


salle —. 


made on the material group, the decompos 


—> iy \g tible nature veri- | tion of which ensues ? 
) 


= ay fied. Many facts justify the supposition t] 
Te = In Fig. 2, a, the | the parts of all material substances ar 
sun rays converg- | state of incessant vibration. 

a focus at b. They are received 

] 


stand 


ela 
To each par- 
ticular thermometric degree there belongs a 
particular frequency of vibration. As soon 

ss receiver resting upon|as these motions approach four hundr 
billions in a second, red light is emitted 
and the temperature is near 1000° F. 
the frequency increases, rays of a high 


supporting the substance to 


When, more than forty years ago, I com- I 
menced an experimental examination of the | frangibility are in succession evolved, : 
chemical action of light, I entertained great | the temperature correspondingly rises. O 
expectations of what might be accomplished 
by the use of burning-glasses. It 


the other hand, when these oscillatory mo 
seemed | ments decline, the temperature of the body 
reasonable to suppose that if the direct sun | falls. 

rays could oce: 


asion so many decompositions, These principles lead to a ready explat 


their chemical force would be incomparably | tion of the nature of the exchanges of heat 
‘ause of the equilibrium of temper- 
The vibratory molecular motions are 
necessarily propagated to the ether, through 
as | which medium they are again transferred to 
it receives them, but a special and very im-| the particles of other bodies, on which thi 
portant portion of them is absorbed by the | ethereal waves impinge, as a vibrating 
selective action of the lens. 


greater when their brilliancy was exalted | and the « 
by amirrororalens. Of the two, a concave | ature. 
metallic mirror should produce a more char- 
acteristic effect, since it returns the rays 


string excites undulations in the air, and 

these, in their turn, can give 
F birth to analogous motions in 
WA other strings at a distance. 


iA / mn . 
Phere is an analogy between 


/ J///// the relations of a hot and cold 
» 4 f. bi body aud those of two strings, 
/Y aN 4 one of which is emitting a mu- 
ee, sical sound and compelling the 
other to execute synchronous 
movements. The ether in the 
one case and the air in the oth- 
erare the media through which 

their motions pass. 
Equilibrium of temperature 
In Fig. 3, a a, a concave mirror reflecting | takes place when the molecules of the sub 
the sun rays upward. In Fig. 4,} b,a con-| stances concerned are in synchronous and 
| equal vibration. A hot body in presence of 
toafocus at f. The latter is the more con-|a cold one compels the latter to hasten its 
venient form for experimental use. | rate of motion, its own rate all the time de- 


vex lens converging the sun rays downward 
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ining, and this continues until both have | idea of polarization? I shall now examine 
he same frequency; then equilibrium of | these in succession. 


mperature results. The theory of the ex- 


1. To what extent and in what manner is the 


nges of heat is, the refore, only an expres- decomposition of a compound body affed ted by 
in for the exchanges of vibrations through | the INTENSITY of a ray, or by the AMPLITUDE 


ether. 
But. temperature iw thermotics is the 


of the vibrating excursions ? 


If the different degrees of facility with 


iivalent term for brilliancy in optics. | which atoms receive the impression of ethe- 


th refer to compound qualities, depending | real vibrations be the true cause of decom- 
ly on frequency of vibration, but also} position by light, we should expect that 


ts amplitude. As the degree of heat of a} many such changes would become possible 


iss rises, the mass expands, the increase 
1 its volume indicating that not only do its 
irts vibrate more swiftly, but also that 

ir individual excursions are increased. 


It follows, therefore, that every mass will 


ve a determinate volume for every degree 


1 } 


under the influence of a burn ens which 


are not so in the direct rays of the sun. 
This idea is favored by what we find in 
the case of heat. The burnin; | ha 


long had celebrity in that respect, and in 





go 8 3 


former times was the most powerful means 


heat, a volume increasing as the temper- | of reaching a high temperature. 


re rises. On this view the explanation 
f the expansion of bodies by heat is that 
r parts are not only vibrating more 


The effect of the glass is due to the rapid- 


ity with which it can supply calorie, con 
trasted with the loss by conduction, radi 


ckly, but also that the individual excur-| ation, ete. Thus an object of any kind 
3s are greater. exposed to the sun receives heat at a certain 


The atoms of the chemical elements differ 
weight. We therefore should not ¢ xpect 
t the ethereal vibrations would throw 
em into movement with equal facility, but 
ne would yield more readily than others. 
Is not this what we express in chemis- 
] a body, the 
wity of which is great, requiring a pro- 


the term sper ific heat? 
ged application of ethereal pulses be- 
‘a consentaneous motion is reached, and 
ts turn impressing on the ether during 
Wine a correspondingly prolonged series 
motions. And is not this the cause of 
it remarkable relation between the atom- 
weights of elementary bodies and t} 





ir 
specific heats, discovered by Dulong and 
etit? 
These considerations may lead us to in- 
quire whether the general cause of the de- 
composition of compound bodies by radia- 
ons is due to the circumstance that all 
e atoms of which their molecules are com- 
posed take on the vibratory motion with 
mequal facility. Thus if a certain com- 
pound molecule be submitted to the influ- 
ence of an intense radiation, some of its 
constituent particles may vibrate consenta- 
neously at once, and others more tardily. 
Under these circumstances the continued 
existence of the group may become impossi- 
e, and decomposition ensue in the neces- 
ty of the case. 
In entering upon the experimental anal- 
sis of the action of a ray upon a decom- 
osable body there are three different points 
to be considered, so far as the ray itself is 
neerned: 1. To what extent and in what 
manner is the result affected by the inten- 


rate; but it is simultaneously experiencing 
a loss by conduction, radiation, and currents 
il 


ithe air. Exposed to the foeus of a lens, 


the supply becomes, in a given time, greater 
than before, and the temperature rising, 
great effects are the necessary result. 

But changes brought about by light are 
in a different predicament. Here conduc- 
tion is entirely absent, as is also loss by 
currents in the air. The cumulative effects 
of a long exposure give the same action as 
a highly concentrated ray furnishes in a 
brief period of time. In this case, there- 
fore, every thing will depend on the absorp- 
tive power of the substance. 

When a piece of polished silver is placed 
in the foeus of a burning-lens, it remains 
quite cold, because of its high reflecting 
power; but if blackened, it melts in an in- 
stant. And so with chemical changes. A 
body which, like chlorine, can exert an ab- 
sorptive action on the ray, becomes modified, 
and induces changes; but if, like oxygen, 
it has not that property, it will remain 
indifferent and unaffected by the most in- 
tense radiation. 

Considering, however, that the calorific ef- 
fects of the converged solar rays are so strik- 
ing, we may reasonably inquire whether, in 
like manner, the chemical action can be in- 
creased. There isa very general impression 
that the intense radiation of tropical cli- 
mates accomplishes changes which can not 
be imitated by the feebler light of higher 
latitudes, and perhaps decompositions may 
be brought about by a large convex lens 
which the direct rays of the sun are wholly 
inadequate to produce. 


ty of the ray, or by the amplitude of the vi-| A very brilliant beam may possibly break 


brating excursions? 2. How is it affected 
by the frequency of the pulsatory impres- 
sions ? and 3. How by the direction in which 


the vibrations are made, as involved in the 





up a given combination, which a far greater 
quantity of light, acting through a long 
period, might be inadequate to touch. Sir 
R. Kane states that he, with M. Dumas, could 
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remove two atoms of hydrogen from acetone 
by the hlorine in the sunshine at 
Paris, but in Dublin only one. 

In Fig. 5, a, the convex burning-lens sup- 
ported in ribbed frame, b b; 


action ote 


there is ateca 
dd, 
for directing the lens toward 
v stand on which objects may 


It 


attached 


to hasten the convergence: 


nad lens 
second l 


ircular ar¢ 

; €q, 
exposed to the focal point, f. 
hat 
ad by 


is car- 
to the 


a stout bar, m n, 





I have endeavored to collect a 
facts which might set thi 


its true light. 


series of 
8 part of the ques- 
My first experiments 
were made with a lens of very fine and thin 
French plate-glass, twelve inches in diame- 
ter in the 


on a fine « 


tion in 


clear. Its goodness was such that 


lay platinum might be melted in its 
It was ground and polished for me 
by the late Mr. Fitz, whose skill was shown 
in the large 
ives that he 


focus. 
and excellent telesc opic object- 
He mounted the lens 
on a suitable support; it required, however, 
to be guided by the hand as the sun moved. 
When the college building of the Medical 
Department of the University of New York 
was destroyed by fire in 1865, I had to regret 
the loss of this instrument, with much other 
apparatus, and many documents that were 
of unappreciable value to me. 


made, 


I 


Mounted as 


the lens was, its use was attended with con- | 


sid 


erable risk to the eyes, on account of the 
excessive brilliancy of the focus. Screens 
and dark spectacles were found to be very 
unsatisfactory, and an illness which I con- 
sequently contracted admonished me either 


to abandon the subject or pursue it in some | 


other w ay. 


In Fig. 6, a a, the heliostat clock; b, its 
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polar axis; dd, a 
frame carrying the 
lens, c, and having an 
arrangement at f for 
supporting flasks, cru- 
cibles, or other appa- 
ratus. This turns on 
a double joint at e, so 
that the lens may be 
directed to the sun. 
The following ex- 





periments were made wi 
a smaller glass, consisting 
a combination of two sim 
lenses, their diameter bi 
five inches and focal d 
tance eight. It was,in fa 
the large lens of an old-fas 
ioned lucernal microscoy. 
such as was made in Lond 
acentury ago. Lhadit fix 
on a polar axis, as shown 
Fig. 6, and by the aid of a 
clock it could follow the mo- 
tion of the sun with such accuracy that, 
when 
might be exposed in its focus, if desirable, 
for a whole day. It had a contrivance « 
the frame carrying the lens for supportii 
small crucibles, glass matrasses (Fig. 7 


once set in the morning, an 


obje 


chareoal supports, ete., at the proper poi 


which might 
any 


be either at the focus o1 
other distance from the 
circumstances of the experiment required 


lens, as 


Among these instruments were thermon: 
ters, blackened or otherwise so arranged as 
to exercise any desired selective absorption. 
At the outset of any experiment, the whole 
face of the lens could be covered with a 
blackened pasteboard screen, with a ho 
half an inch in diameter. Through this 
sufficient amount of light could be transmit 
ted to enable one to arrange the various 
details of the 
every 
thing was ready, 
the was 
removed, and in 
the concentrated 
and brilliant fo- 
cus the action 
went on. I 
found that this 
simple contriv- 
ance Was an in- 
valuable relief to 
the eyes. 

In Fig. 7, a, a small flask receiving 
converging rays, b, at their focus, f. 

The lens being five inches in diameter 


proposed experiment, and 
when 


screen 


Fic. 7. 











ind the space covered by the solar focal 
mage, owing to want of achromaticity and 


spherical aberration, one-fifth of an inch, the 
' itiplying effect would be 625 times, if the 
iss were perfectly transparent, and there 
ere no loss by reflection from its surfaces. 
On a summer day of average brightness, 
ith the thermometer at 68° in the shade, 
nd the bulb, not being blackened, at 108 
the sun, this lens could fuse copper in- 
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tantly, the bead oxidizing only superticial- 


and cutting readily after fusion. Black 
de of « opper in a little crucible of plati- 

m foil melted into a slaty-looking sub- 
tance at once. Wrought iron did not melt 
me, but if exposed on a charcoal support 

a globule of microcosmic salt, previously 
fused by the lens, it gave a clear, round 
ead, which readily extended when beaten 
pon an anvil. The globule of flux turned 
The specimen employed was cut 





might be thought that exposure on the 
charcoal would tend to turn it into cast 
ron, its subsequent complete malleability 


a piece of good iron wire, and though | 


leas had been decanted 


seems to disprove this. Spongy platinum | 


did not melt alone, nor even if inclosed in a 
globule of fused microcosmic salt. We may 
therefore estimate the working power of 
this lens on a substance placed in its focus 
is somewhat above the point of fusion of 

rought iron, and lower than the point of 
fusion of platinum. This refers to temper- 


ature only. The power of the lens as to} 


light must be enormously greater. 

We may now examine the chemical effects 
produced by this lens. 

Iwo small glass matrasses, the bulbs of 
which were about half an inch in diameter, 


40 


occupied the upper part, the bulb being 
placed uppermost, and the tube dipping into 
a small vial which served as a reservoir. 
After the exposure had continued for two 
hours and a half, the matrass was removed 
from the lens, and suffered to cool. There 
remained uncondensed a little bubble, meas- 
uring about +4, cubic inch; but this was 
probably nothing more 

than the atmospheric air ~~ 

which had found access 


to the water, for on sub- 
mitting the same speci- 
men to another exposure 
for three hours, after the 


from it, a little bubble, 
the diameter of which 
was estimated at one-fif- 
tieth of an inch, was all 
that could be procured. Fia. §. 
In Fig. 8, a, the flask 

containing the bromine water; b, a bottle 
serving as areservoir. It is half tilled with 
the same water. 





In like manner I endeavored to decompose 
water by iodine, and with the same nega- 
tive result, even when the exposure to the 
focal point lasted for four hours. When 
proper care had been taken to remove from 
the solution all traces of air, no gas was 
evolved. 

To reduce the heating effect of the lens, 
and allow the more refrangible rays alone to 


| act, there was interposed between the lens 


were filled with chlorine water, the one | 


being exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
the other to the converging rays of the lens. 
Decomposition of the water occurred in 
both, but with far more activity in that 
placed in the focal point. The difference 
was at once so striking to the eye that ] 


made no attempt to measure it. It is plain | 


that the greater the quantity of incident 
light, the more rapid the decomposition ; 
though, after the first moment of action, the 
solutions being no longer the same in con- 


stitution, the quantities of gas disengaged 


are no longer proportional to the incident 
light. 
There is thus no difficulty in effecting the 


decomposition of water by chlorine under | 


the influence of the sun, but under the same 
circumstances iodine and bromine are inad- 
equate to produce such an eftect. 

A solution of bromine in water was pre- 


pared, the water being first boiled to expel | 


the air contained in it. It was placed in a 


half-inch matrass, and exposed to the focus | 


of the lens (Fig. 8). As the temperature 


bulb by the steam and bromine vapor which 


and its focus a stratum of a solution of sul- 
phate of copper and ammonia one-third of 
an inch thick, and included between two 
flat plates of glass, suitably arranged and 
carried along with the other parts by the 
movement of the clock. The cone of solar 
rays now passed through this absorbent 
medium (Fig. 9). 





In Fig. 9, a b is as in Fig. 8, but the con- 
verging rays pass through an absorbent 
trough, c ¢, shown in front view at d e, e be- 


| ing the circular cell containing the blue so- 
rose rapidly, the water was depressed in the | 


lution. 
In the foeus of blue light thus formed 
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was exposed for two and a half hours 
10¢ A.M., June 13, 18438) 
bulb, 


an Invert- 
containing iodine water, 
les of iodine. Tempera- 
.64°; in the sun, 86°. At 
hat time there was found an in- 
ol 


part 
ule 


bubble air, estimated at one- 


It could, 
ng but atmospher 


nch in diameter. 


ic alr. 
bing medium was now removed, 
ill rays of the sun permitted to 
on the tri 
of the water quickly 
t, and the bu 


iverge ni iss. ‘The temperature 
ran up to the boiling- 
with steam 
Every thing 
for the decomposition of 


if the 


pou 
and the purple vapor of iodine. 


ib was filled 


seemed favorabl 


he water to take place, iodine could 


accomp ish it und 


I thoug 


er so intense a radiation. 


that ought to have ensued 


lad 


liminated. 


rhe 


pt up for four hours; 


action, therefore, 
but as soon as 
s and the 
returned and 


Chis, 


intense 


] 
e sun is SCTe¢ ien 


ned from the 
the water 


ite Ao . 
bulb beg to cool, 


filled 


8! 


in 
lit a 


1iows that 


most entirely. therefore, 


under a most radiation 
jodine can not decompose water, 
A similar experiment was 


mine, and 


tried with bro- 


With the same result. It failed 


to decomyp Water. 


Some silver chloride, carefully purified, 
was exposed in a little crucible of platinum 
foil (Fig. 10 inclined that the of 
rays could come in at its mouth. The ab- 
Phough the 
brilliant, the 
once melted, forming a 


juid. 


10 Cone 
sorbing trough was not used. 
sun’s 


rays were not chloride 
reddish-looking 

It was kept in that condition all} 
When cool, it proved to be in the 
of knife. 
When the rays tirst touched it, a fume was 


iit 
day. 
state eut by a 


horn-silver, easily 


isengaged, due probably to the escape of | 
It that 
when perfectly dry not 


ecomposable by sunlight, though so sensi- | 


vapor of water. seems, therefore, 


tance 1S 
} 
a 


tive at common temperatures when moist. | 


| duce. 
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that the experiment had 
he color of the bulb became | 


was forming and oxygen | 


these being that, no matter how brilliant 
ray may be, it can not carry a decomposit ( 
further than a feeble one acting for 
responding longer period of time could « 
Compounds that can resist the force of 
ordinary ray can not be broken down by t 
intense illumination of the focal point « { 
burning-lens. That instrument can not d 
what the voltaic pile has done—effect « 
compositions which had never been effect 
before. 


LS 


d, 


J 


(\ 
be 


4A 


G 


In Fig. 11, a a, a matrass filled with 
ter, through which come in the convergi: 
Through the neck at da spoon, 
may be passed down to the focal point, f. 


rays, ¢. 


To reduce the disturbing effect of heat ; 
far as possible, and give every advantage 
to the condensed luminous focus, I receive: 
the cone of rays coming from a twelve-in 
burning-lens on a glass globe (Fig. 11) s 
inches in diameter, filled with water. ‘I 
increased the converging of the rays, an 
brought them more quickly to a focus. Th 
through the neck of the globe was intro 
duced to the focus, in a matrass, spoon, o1 
other suitable support, the substance to bi 
experimented upon. The of wat 
kept the temperature down, and in so1 
cases the hot water was removed by an 
pirator and cold water introduced be! 

A spoon could be used when powders were 
employed of so great a specifie gravity 
not to drift too high from the foeus in the 
ascending current of hot water. 

The result was, however, the same as be- 
fore. The focus of a burning-lens can not 
cause any chemical change which the un- 
converged sun rays are incompetent to pro- 
It merely hastens the effect. 

Upon the whole, we may therefore con- 
clude that it is not the intensity of a beam 
which determines its decomposing power, 


mass 


|and that we can not produce greater chem 
| ical effects by the action of converging mir- 
| rors and lenses than we can by the applica- 


tion of the simple sunbeam, continued fo1 


| an equivalent period of time. 


In Fig. 10, a, the platinum crucible ; b, the | 
place of the material experimented upon, re- | 
ceiving at their focus the converging rays, ¢. } 

I must refer to the original memoir for | 
the detail of numerous experiments on many 
metallic compounds, the general result of 


In estimating the influence of light on 
different solutions, we should constantly 
bear in mind that the maximum effect is 
never produced unless complete absorption 
has taken place. When the color of a so- 
lution is pale, it may require considerable 
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thickness before complete absorption is ac- | 


mplished. Thus if two equal tubes, con- 


ining equal quantities of the same solu- 
on of ¢ hlorine in water, be exposed to the 
, they will evolve equal quantities of 


vgen gas; but if behind one of them a 
ece of looking-glass be placed, the effect 
The 
it have passed through the solution and 
duced their effect are compelled to cross 

n, and, if not already exhansted, thus 
The following illustra- 


is immediately increased. rays 


ict once more, 
ons are examples of the same kind: 
[wo small bulbs of equal size containing 
orine water were exposed to the rays of 
1; behind one of them a concave hem- 
herical mirror was placed so that the rays 
ch had crossed the solution 
d to cross it again. The amount of 
vgen set free in this bulb was about one- 
irth greater than that in the other. 
[he same was repeated, the exposure be- 


were com- 


¢ to the sky light instead of the sun rays. 
e quantity of oxygen set free in the two 
was as 18 to 55. 


It might be supposed that part of this in- 


leventually it 


The power of a ray thus depending on 
the degree of absorption exerted upon it, I 
was led to inquire whether, by admixture 
with other suitable substances in a solution 
unde rgoing decomposition, the effect could 
be increased. Chlorine water decomposes 
more rapidly as its yellow tint is deeper. 
Four equal bulbs were therefore taken 
b, the 
deepened with chloride of gold; ¢, chlorine 
water with hydrochloric acid 
f a yellow tint; d, chlorine water with 


a, containing chlorine water; same, 


commer ial 
tincture of iodine. These were all ¢ xposed 
together toghe sun. It was at once obvi- 
ous that a was giving off most oxygen, and 
found that b yielded a 
much smaller quantity, and ¢ and d none at 


was 


lall. The presence of these bodies, therefore, 
| @X¢ rted a prejudicial effect. 


A system of vibrating molecules will so- 


| licit an adjacent one to execute similar mo- 


tions through the medium of the intervening 


ether. <A rise of temperature is due to an 
increased rapidity or intensity of the oscil- 


| lations of the groups of vibrating molecules, 


reased effect is due to the rise of tempera- | 


re, from the mirror obstructing radiation. 
lo exert a cooling action the following mod- 
fication was therefore tried. 


In a glass jar | 


Fig. 12) full of quicksilver a half-inch bulb | 


ontaining chlorine water was placed in 


such a way that a small portion of its sur- | 
e, about one-eighth of an inch in diame- | 


ter, projected above the surface of the liquid 
metal. On this part the solar focus from a 
burning-glass was thrown. The rays there- 


fore gained access to the interior of the bulb, | 


ind were thrown 
crossing and recrossing the liquid in every 
way by the numerous reflections they un- 


about in all directions, | 


derwent, the mercury, as it applied itself to | 


he outer surface of the glass, acting like a 
spherical concave mirror, and from its mass 
ind high conducting power effectually keep- 
ng the temperature down. The quantity of 
xygen emitted in a given time was meas- 
ured. The same ex- 
periment was then 
repeated with the 
bulb removed from 
the mercury. Aft- 
er the close of the 
same period of time, 
on measuring the 
oxygen set free, it 
was found that the 
reflecting action of 
the mercury had 


Fig. 12. eftect. 


nearly tripled the | 


| taking place in other atoms around. 


but chemical decomposition is due to the 
It, of course, by 
when 


dislocation of their parts. 
no means follows that a compound 
molecule is undergoing entire disruption, 
those in the neighborhood should be com- 
For the 
very reason that chemical decomposition 
takes place is because the group that re- 
ceives the provoking ray can not vibrate 
consentaneously with it; and if that group 
can not assume the motion in question, how 
can it possibly transmit it to any other? 
Any artificial coloration by the addition 
of extraneous bodies does not increase the 
rate of decomposition, but retards it. This 
is precisely what ought to be expected. A 
compound atom has its grouping destroyed 
by the action of light upon its own parts, 
and is in no manner concerned in what is 
They 


pelled to pass into a similar state. 


| therefore can not increase the effect on it, 


| a special absorption themselves. 


} 


| 


but, on the contrary, they may greatly di- 
minish the action on the mass by exerting 
Thus the 
chloride of gold retards the decomposition 
of chlorine water, when mixed therewith, 
in the same manner as if it were placed in a 
trough in front of the water, and intercepted 
the impinging beam. 

Experiments similar to the foregoing were 
made with a solution of ferric oxalate mix- 
ed with alcohol, ammonia citrate of iron, 
tincture of turmeric, sodic chloride, ete. In 
every instance it was clear that the action 
of the light is strictly molecular, that it is 
impressed on the group of atoms, and not 


In Fig.12,aa,the | on the mass, and that when various bodies 


vessel filled with mercury; 5 d, the glass | 
tlask immersed in it, but having at its up- | undergoes its own specific change, independ- 
per part a small portion uncovered, through | ently of and unaffected by all the rest. 


vhich the converging rays, ¢, may come in. 
Vou. LV.—No. 329.—48 


| 
| 


are conjointly exposed to the sun, each one 


These experiments, with others of a like 
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ago, have an im- 


ne recently publish- 
ap- 


lmparting 


4 


el, Captain \bney, ¢ 


wd others on 


ness to collodion by mix- 
y colored substances. I 


as caretully as 


that 


riments 


have thought my 


vas due to unskillfulness 


in mind the foregoing con- 


aderations. 
2. We may next inquire, 


To 


omposition 


what extent 


hat mann i t/ dee 


of a 
FREQUENCY of 


in u 
und body affect / Le 
bration of ara 


From the pg 


g of optical chemistry 
been 


the 


refrangibilities. 


investigations have made for the pur- 
ot rays of 
Almost a 


ro it had been shown in special 


pose of determining action 
difterent 
dred years a 
cases that there is an antagonism between 
the of Thus 


the phosphorescence excited in Canton’s 


opposite ends the spectrum. 


reparation by the violet end of the spec- 
the red. As 


1 
I 
trum is extinguished by 


re- 


spects colored compounds, Grotthuss show- | 


ed that the active 


of the tint 


ray is very commonly 
complementary to that which it 
destroys. 

More recently this branch of the subject 
been examined extent, and 
all 


ar spectrum made known. ‘The gen- 


has to a great 
the behavior of kinds of substances in 
the sol 


eral result is this, that on wave length, or, 
what is the same thing, frequency of vibra- 
tion, the number of impulses it can commu- 
ina given period of time, depends the 


power of a ray to break down the union of | 


any group of atoms. 


recurring 


A compound that may 
motion 


resist a slow may be 


increase 


In frequency. 


So numerous and well known are 


by light that I need not occupy space with 


a description of them here. I shall only re- 


fer to some curious instances of antagonism | 
or interference, the details of which will be | 


found in the original memoir. Hitherto they 
have been very much overlooked, 


Iwo rays may be so placed in relation to 


ach other that their motions may conspire | 


or may antagonize; 
se conditions ensues, the chemical result 
will correspond. 

When iodine vapor is permitted to have 
iccess to a surface of polished silver, the 
silver tarnishes, the tarnished film increas- 

in thickness as the exposure to the io- 
ai 
colors which undoubtedly arise from the 
interference of the incident light with the 
light reflected from the metal at the back 
of the tilm. They the colors of thin 
plate s, like those of a soap-bubble. 


is prolonged. It assumes in succession 


are 


hun- | 


un- 
able to maintain itself when the impulses | 


the } 
photographie and other changes brought on } 


and as one or other of 





tion of light upon these differently co 


films, though chemically they are the s: 


same silver iodide. Some have bee; 
acted upon; in them the effect of the 
dent light has been destroyed or r 
by the eftect of the light retlected 
back of the film. 
fully aeted 
effect 1s af a 
retlected rays have conspired. 

It any proot were required that the 


maxima and minima of chemical effect a) 


from t 
Some have been pow 
in them the chem 
maximum—the incident 


upon 5 


from the superposition of similar or contra 
motions, it is found in the relative thick 
of the tilms which have been acted o1 
Those in which there has 
maximum action have thicknesses as 2+] 
that showing the minimum action is 1 

If the daylight and simple spectrum 1 
be permitted to act together on a daguei 
otype plate, the rays of which the times « 


acted upon. 


vibration are as 1, 2, ete., aid the daylig 
but those of which 
are as 4, 14 


the times of vibra 


, 24, ete., interfere with it 


| dest roy its effect. 


In these numbers we may discern t 


| Suggestion of some very important tacts 


One of the most striking instances of t 
positive and negative action I discovered i 
the ¢ Let there 
placed over a daguerreotype plate (Fig. 13 
two metal balls, connected respectively w 


ase of the electric spark. 


the inside and outside of a Leyden-jar 
that 
from one of the balls at about half an 
distance to the sensitive plate, and from 1 
sensitive plate to the other ball at abo 


such a way the discharge may 


pass 
1 


the same distance. One spark is sufficic 
The experiment should be made in a dai 


room. 








13. 


In Fig. 13, a a, the metal photographi« 
plate ; b,c, the brass balls connected with th« 
Leyden-phial. The,spark passes betwee! 
them and the metal plate. At d,e the effect 
is shown, and again more plainly in Fig. 14 

On developing it will be found that on 
the point which received the spark there is 
a blue-white spot about one-fortieth of an 
inch in diameter (Fig. 14). Immediately 


Now there is a great difference in the ac- | around this an annular space which is per- 
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fectly black, the 
rays of the spark 
having there had 
no action; then fol- 
lows a white ring 
and then another 
black one. Finally 
succeeds a whitish 


stain of an _ indis- 





tinct circular form, 
which can be traced 
clining the plate as having a diamete1 
about 1+ inches. 
That part of the plate from which the 
irk escaped shows a repetition of the 
phenomenon. 
How shall we account for the production 
f these alternate white and black spaces, 
es of action and inaction? Some per- 
s might at first be led to suppose that 
s is only an interesting form of Priest- 
’s experiment of “the fairy rings,” formed 
receiving the shock of a battery on a 
shed steel surface, when, by the oxida- 
that ensues, a film is formed of varia- 
thickness, and giving the colors of thin 
tes. But a little consideration will show 
it this is impossible, and the facts are 
nly to be explained on the principles of 
nterference. 
3. In what manner is the decomposition of a 
ound body affected by the condition of P¢ 
\RIZATION of the disturbing ray? 


A beam of light passing through a circu- 
aperture one inch in diameter was re- 
eived on the achromatic lens of a camera 
scura, and then fell on a doubly refract- 
ng prism, so placed as to give on the ground 
iss two circular images of the aperture, 
ie-third of an inch in diameter, and over- 
lapping each other to a small extent. In 


hese images the light was, of course, polar- 
zed at right angles respectively. 

When paper rendered sensitive by being 
vashed with ferric oxalate was placed so as 
to receive them, the light permitted to act 

ne minutes, and its effect developed by 
hloride of gold, the images (Fig. 15) were 
found of equal blackness, and the lenticular 
space formed by their overlapping of great- 
depth. This was repeated with several 
lifferent photographie compounds, and al- 
ays with the same result. It shows that 
plane polarized 
light acts precise- 
ly like common 
light, and with a 
rapidity propor- 
tional to its in- 
tensity. 

In Fig. 15, a, b, 
the dises of plane polarized light, polarized 





it right angles to each other; at ¢, the place | 


of overlapping. 
While thus attempting to detect a differ- 
ence in the decomposing action of common 
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and polarized light, I made some inquiries 
as to the possibi of polarizing light by a 
magnet 

A great many experiments have been 
made at different t es for the purpose of 
producing disturbance on a ray of light by 
magnets. There are two methods whicl 
may be resorted to. The one hitherto fol 
lowed has been to intercept the ray in its 
course, and submit it to magnetic action; but 
the principle on which my attempts have 
been founded is to attack it at its origin, 
and attempt to produce an impression on 
the shining body hese methods are es 
sentially distinet. There would be a dif 
ference in trying to modify a sound on its 
passage through the air and by exerting 
some influence on the sounding body. 


When Banealari’s ex 
fluence of the pole s of a powe rful magnet 


‘periment on the in- 
on a flame was first published, I repeated it 
at once, expec ting that the oscillations of 
the shining particles vere constrained to 
take place in one plane by the magnetism, 
and that the lig] 
ized. The result, however, did not seem to 


it emitted would be polar- 


prove this. 

A similar experiment was then made with 
the electric spark from the prime ¢ onductor 
of a machine. It was compelled to cross 
between the poles of a powerful electro- 
magnet. But when the magnetism was on, 


| it did not seem that the light was polarized. 


De la Rive has shown that the voltaic 
are between charcoal points is greatly dis- 
turbed when it passes between the poles of 
a powerful electro-magnet. In the hope 
that this would produce the expected dis- 
turbance, I examined an are formed between 
points of copper, platinum, and gas carbon; 
but though the sounds emitted were strong, 
resembling the sudden tearing of a piece of 
cloth, I could not perceive that the light 
was polarized, 

In like manner the induction spark from 
a contact-breaker and the phosphorescent 
light from fluer-spar were tried without 
success. I still think, however, that with 
better means than those thus employed the 
experiment would succeed. 


At the commencement of this paper it 
was stated that we should consider, Ist, the 
manner in which a ray of light acts in bring- 


ing about decomposition, and the changes 


it undergoes; 2d, the nature of the impres- 
sion made on the material group, the de- 
composition of which ensues. The observa- 
tions I proposed offering in relation to the 


|former of these points being completed, I 


may pass to some remarks respecting the 
latter. 
An examination of many cases of the de- 


|composition of bodies by light has led me 


to the conclusion that its cause is to be at- 
tributed to the inability of the group of 
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hstand the periodic 
othem. Of those 
vibratory 


al d 


eCOTRING 


ierTs, 


| 


mechanism of 
different; a 
the elements 
for 


ot 


S amnity 


, 
infiuence 


inves may be best 


he complete cours 
of these substances 
nav be in the 


seen Ul 


W hen 


s substan e, 


white, 


1 
1+ 
it 


a 


it turn a deep mal LV 


ed to sun- 


It 


continued, or 


red. 
é xposure h 


frect hastened 


ion of a burn- 


hang pect is very strik- 


bodies with 


which it is united have 
the quality of impressing such a change 
those bodies that they oxidize subsequent 
with difficulty. It that the ti 
cause of such decompositions is the imp: 
sion which the light makes on the e] 
ary substance; 


oI 
follows 


eu 
thus if phosphoric acid }y 
decomposed by the solar rays, the decom 
position is owing to the phosphorus bei: 
thrown into the red or passive state—a stat 
in which its affinity for oxygen has aln 
sntirely disappeared. 

These « 


onsiderations enable us to explaiy 


what takes place in the economy of pla t 
The water of the soil is always charged y 
carbonie acid, which communicates to 
quality of dissolving bone-earth; the so] 
tion passing through the spongioles goes t 
the leaves as ascending sap. Here it is « 
posed to light, the effeet of which is, aide: 
by the cell growth there taking place, to set 
the phosphoric acid free, and turn its pl 
Its cont 
ued union with oxygen as an acid compo 


phorus into the passive state. 


thus becomes impossible, and it is no. 


which sulphur | sociated with the proteine and oily bo 


100° or 5OO-” I 


in 
the si 


an atmosphere of dry car- 
des of the vessel are 
als, which 


which in 


In- 


have slowly 


med, and color resemble the 
} 


ad eyanide of potassium. 


} 
sub 


lhe chemical properties of these two va- 


riet very different ; 
deed, there is scarcely a point in which they 


be 


ies of phosphorus ire in- 


may not 
kind 


said to be unlike. The common 


shines in the dark; the red does not. 
common is soluble in 


which d 


en a 


a variety 
thus 
methods of preparing red phos- 


o not act on the other; 


f the 
phorus Is to expose a solution of the com- 
mon in sulphuric ether to light 


der, the 


a red pow- 
substances 
Compared together, the one displays a range 
of affinity lo 


tl leave them when 


which the other does not. nor « 


these properties seem To 


they are united with other bodies. 


the active or white phosphorus, when unit- 
1 witl 


er ) hydrogen, vields 


in question, precipitates. | mond and lamp-black. 


forming in the plant. Nor does it aga 


pecimen which has been kept for] unite with oxygen until it has passed int 


the systems of animals as a constituent 
At t 
moment of activity of these, and especial] 
of the former, it is oxidized, the change be 
ing apparently an immediate conseque! 
of that activity, and, reverting to the 
state, it is finally dismissed from the 
tem under the form of phosphate of 
and ammonia. 

In the same manner might be explair 


their nervous and muscular tissues. 


of men- | the decomposition of carbonic acid by plants 


in the sunshine; for carbon, like phosp] 
us, and, indeed, like all other elementar 
bodies, has its active and passive states, as 
is exemplified in the contrast between dia 
The sunlight e 
bles the leaves of plants to bring the carbo 
into the inactive state, and decompositio1 


ensues as a secondary result. The carbo 


Thus | compounds arising form the food of various 


animals; nor does this element recover its 


; a gas which is| active state until it has given rise to the 


spontaneously combustible in the air; the | processes of life, when it suddenly unites 
I : ] . 


red or passive variety yields a hydrogen 


with oxygen brought by the arterial blood, 


compound of the same constitution, but de-| and the compounds it then forms are dis- 
void of the property of spontaneous com-| missed from the system by the lungs and 


bustibility. 


kidneys conjointly. It might seem that the 


It shonld be understood that though oth- | mechanism of decomposition by vibratory 


er agents 


press this 


-as a high temperature 
remarkable change 
do it more energy 
or more completely than the solar rays. I 


phorus, none can with 


found by exposing a stick of white or active | 


phosphorus t 


can im- | movement is essentially different from that 
upon phos- | by these allotropic changes, but a more de- 


tailed examination will show that this is 
not necessarily so. 
In the foregoing pages I have endeavored 


to the prismatic spectrum that | to examine how far the decomposing action 


it is the more refrangible rays that are the | of a radiation is dependent on the ampli- 


most 


ettective 


oxidating. Thus the rays which are most 


those formerly termed de- | tude, the frequency, or the direction of its 
vibrations. 


The result arrived at is that 


efficient in setting oxygen free from the | decompositions are not determined by am- 





EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 
nlitude—that is, brilliancy—since a faint | neous or conspiring motions, and disloe: 


ht continued long enough can produce | tion, re-arrangement, or decomposition i 


t 


recisely the same effect as the more con- | resul 
In this paper I have spoken of heat and 
5] | 


ntrated ray of a burning-lens applied for | 
shorter time. Nor does the direction of light as though they were distinct agencies, 
‘tion, as involved in the idea of polariza- | and considered such facts as conductibility, 


whether plane or circular, exert any | et , displayed by the o1 ind not by the 


fect. but it is the freque ney of the period other. But if we ll what has been said 
mpulses that is the sole determining cause. in preceding papers to the etfect that these 
nd the pli nomena of interference from | are only modes of motion, and that the dif 
superposition of such small motions oe- | ference of the effects they display turns on 

ir exactly as might have been predicted. the character of the receiving surface or 
The immediate cause assigned for such | substance, there will be no difticulty in 
ompositions is that a ray forcing the | translating this commoner language into 
iterial particles on which it falls into a| terms that are more exact, and in present- 
tate of rapid vibration, it comes to pass in | ing the phenomena in question under a more 
compound molecules that their con- | rigidly i ific point of view. Familiar 
tuent atoms can no longer exist togethe1 expressions ‘ry trequentliy convey to the 
the same group, because of the LINPOSSI- | i nd clearer ideas tha others which, per 


ty of their being animated by consenta- | haps, may be more stri 


/ r a “YT rt rm a i 1 T 
EREMA: OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 
CHAPTER XLVIII. | being so much disturbed I may, in the cab, 
have rushed ott for comfort to the Major, 
| sitting so close to me. No doubt I did so, 
- the morning I labored to dismiss these | from what happened afterward; but in the 


thoughts, these shameful suspicions, al- | morning, after such a night, I really could 


A RETURN CALL, 


st as injurious to my father’s honor as it | not be certain what I had said to Betsy, 
is to suspect him of the crime itself. And | and what to hin 
ling back my memories of him, and dwell A large mind would have been steady 
¢ on what Mr. Shovelin said, and Uncle} throughout, and regarded the question of 
Sam and others, I became quite happy in the | birth as a thing to which we, who are not 
firm conviction that I ought to be put upon consulted about it, should bear ourselves 
read and water for having such vile vis-| indifferently. And gladly would I have 
ms. Then suddenly a thing came to my} done so, if I could, but the power was not 
nd which shattered happy penitence. in me. No doubt it served me right for 
Major Hockin had spoken of another pur- | having been proud about such a trifle; but 
vse which he had in store while bringing | though I could call it a trifle as long as it 
e thus to London—another object, that is | seemed to be in my favor, my strength of 
to say, besides the opening of the trinket. | mind was not enough to look at it so when 
And this his second intention was to “ have | against me. 
T out,” as he expressed it, “ with that league Be tsy told me to be like that, for I 
if curs and serpents, Vypan, Goad, and Ter-| had a great deal to go through yet, and 
ryer.” This was the partnership whose card | must not be drawing on my spirit so, every 
of business had been delivered at the saw- | atom of which would be needful. For the 
lls under circumstances which, to say the | General—as she called the Major—was com- 
ist, required explanation. Andthe Major, |ing to fetch me at eleven o’clock to face 
vith strong words and tugs of his head-crest, | some abominable rascals, and without any 
id vowed to get that explanation, or else | breakfast how could I do it? Then I re- 
put the lot of them into a police dock. | membered all about the appointment to go 
Moreover, when, at the opening of the | to Messrs. Vy pan, Goad, and Terryer, and be- 
locket, I did not think fit to show the lap- | ginning to think about them, I saw sad con- 
lary what I had found inside it, except the | tirmation of my bad ideas. My father’s wick- 
painting on ivory (which proved to be as | ed elder brother by another mother had left 
e expected), and when my companion sup- | his own rights pending, as long as my father 
pressed curiosity at the risk of constitution, | lived, for good reason. For ifthe latter had 
ind while I could searcely tell what I was | turned against him, through a breach of com- 
ibout (through sudden shock and stupid-| pact, things might go ill in a criminal court; 
ty), I must have been hurried on to tell) but having him silenced now by death, this 
Major Hockin the whole of the private} man might come forward boldly and claim 
things I had discovered. For, in truth, | estates and title. His first point would be 
there was scarcely any time to think; and I} to make sure as sure could be of the death 
was afraid of giving way, which must have | of my father, to get hold of his private pa- 
befallen me without relief of words; and | pers, and of me, who might possess danger- 
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either cab or horse, and put on 
gloves anyhow. 

“My dear, you look very nice,” he 
when thoroughly tired of 

it scoundrel of a Goad wi | 

child he 

“Mr. Goad!” I replied, with a 

caused, perhaps, by dark remem In 

surely wil 

pect me to see Mr. Goad himself ?” 

That de pe nds, as the French 


we go to the oftice, you 


too late now to shrink bax k 
If I ean spare vou, I will 


t not be ashamed to show 


am never ashamed to show 


But I would rather not go to that ) 


all. lt things should prove to ] 


gin to think, I had better withdr 
the whole of it,and only lament that | 
I My father was right: 
as wise; and I ought 
And pe rhaps Uncle Sam knew 
would not tell me, for fear of n 
to the Yosemite. Cabma p 
the horse and go in the Opposite 
But the Major pulled me ba 
driver lifted his elbow and sa 
right.” 
‘Erema,” the Major began, quit 
‘things are gone a little too fai 
We are now embarked upon a mos 


tant investigation” —even in my n 


could searce help smiling at his lov 
ofticial words—‘an investigation 
importance. \ crime of the black 

has been committed, and calmly hi 
for some petty family reason, for a ] 
you | of almost twenty years. 
him, if | your father, my dear; 


such things 


Iam not bl 

you need not | 

indignant. It is your own course of act 
is very | remember, which has led to the 

hand put | the present—well, let us say 

1, vou may 


pres 
imi ilo 
man of honor and an officer of her Maj« 
hour and a| service stands now committed at 


heapest greens quest 


youl 
mind, at your own request 

“Yes, yes, I know; but I only meant 
nty of stump | to—to go as far as I should wish.” 
ves them, and “ Contidential 


lence 1s Coming 10 


instructions, let 

cheaper. | but there are times when duty to s 

ome here. | overrides fine feeling. I have felt t] 

nd soon I will make |ready. The die is cast. No half-and 
” measures, no beating about the bush, 
my dress and all|}me. After what I saw yesterday, and 
but when | light that burst upon me, I did not act 
ith the “least- | ily 


I never do, though slow coaches 1 
up to the | have said so. I put this and that toget 
sleeping,” I | carefully, and had my dinner, and 1 


mad 

her my mind. And you see the result 
the color produc it | man on the box.” 

Meanwhile M lockin, rse, “The cabman? Oh yes, you resolve 

have a cab, and drive to those wicked 


formers.” 


wecoming beyond : ce scription 


hi 


He had made he greatest point of 


y adorned, ai xpe t done in “Where are your eyes? You are gel 
so, when | ally so quick. 


noticed 


This morning you are qu 
unlike yourself—so weak, so tearful, 


allt 





EREMA; 
orous. Have you not seen that by side 
the cabman there sits another man alto- 


ther? 


One of the most remarkable men 
»,as your dear Yankees , 
‘Not a policeman in disguise, | hope. I 


12 say.’ 


b very insignificant man. | 
rht he was the driver’s g 


' he 


common, 
room, perhaps.” 
hears every thing, even this 


on 
He is not a policeman ; if he were, 
ings that disgrace the force never 
If the pole emen ot England 
as our soldiers do, at once I 
to them; my duty would 


As it is, I 


ippen. 


rone 


e been to do so. vo to ou 


ite police, who would not exist if the 


Vy 


of Goad’s clumsiness, rank 


re worth a rap. pan, Goad, and 


r, In spite 
I vo to the first of all 


rvery 


these firms, 
rast al.” 


thi 


iIspel 


cleverest 
Hockin, speaking in 
he 
his arms, and then nodded 
“T have 
to 
I was vexed and perplexed too mu 


for could not wh 


h say, settled 


ve nothing do but praise 


trust my 
Che beauty of this arrangement is,” 


med, 


voice with an answer. 


with vast complaceney 
o firms hate one another as the devil 
that 


found among them 


no won't do; there is no holy 
well, 


as a 


es a slow-worm, let us say. Set 


{ to eatch a thief’ is a fine old max 


better when the two thieves have 


her. 


he spoke, the 


me anot 


noble stranger slipped 
without troubling the 
stop his jerking crawl, and he 

I had no chance of 
ng his nimble face or form. “ You 
sappointed,” said the Major, which was the 
st thitig I ‘You 
that man ten thousand times, 
er be able to swear to him. 


' 


driv 


Ing 


seat 


in To 
so well that ob- 
are 
would have confessed. 
See and 
Ha! ha! he 
I disdain such mean tricks beyond all 
I exclaimed, as was only natu- 
“and every thing connected with them. 
But 
Where 


come from, and what is his name ?” 


ression.” 


s so low to talk of such things. 
hat in the world made him do it ? 
s he 

‘ Like 
names that he does not know which 
right only his are short and 
rs are long. He likes ‘ Jack’ better than 
thing else, because it is not di 


has got so 


all noble persons, he 


the one; 
stinctive. 
Cosmopolitan Jack,’ some call him, from his 
ombining the manners and customs, feat- 
res and figures, of nearly all mankind. He 

ts on with every one, for every one is 
sratified by seeing himself reflected in him. 
\nd he can jump from one frame to another 
is freely as Proteus or the populace. And 
yet, with all that, he is perfectly honest to 
any allegiance he undertakes. He would 
not betray us to Vypan, Goad, and Terrye1 


OR, MY 


FATHER’S SIN 


for your great nugg and the Castlewood 
estates.” 
‘Il have 
ple,” 
know 


to do for 


he such peo- 


possibly 


us now 
“He knows a 
Phat 
a proot of his 
met hi 


} 


fellow employe ad by 


ple reason 
abil 
m times out 

your 
astlewood 


} } ¢ 
ye characte 


cousin, Lord ¢ 
* He 
‘at learning 
“Well, never 
hot. 

noth ng 
ifety. An 
vell, and at considerable expense, for this 
be had for 


been unde1 


is not ine ipable 


, and | 


mind that; 
What I me 
fol 
d th 


vou mu 
that 


providing 


so Is 


be 


} 
aone 


an 
vou beyond 


vy did right 


yours it he certain 


man can’t notl 


have ho 


terrol 


the scenes have bee 


you 
safety was watched for conti 
“Then 
> Why did t 


why did he 


me ad he not find out 
man? 

it wi his 
the last 


] 
eievel 


not 1n 
man to go 
that the 
a stupid Moonite \ 
yourself, Erema ; 


ad inde pe ndent.” 


1use is orade 
bevond 


Moo} 


Jac k is 


Hi 
took him fo1 


IS SO stupa 


ou should 
have employed him but 


you are so proud an 


“TT shonld hope so, indeed. Should 
t? If the truth is 
falsehood, it 


up with dece not to 


Te 


had without worth hav- 


+ 
Is hot 


>39 


He 


am 


ing. But what is this man to do here now 


“That depends upon circumstances. 
has better orders than I could give, for] 
ure ol here 


no hand at scheming. Here we 


Say nothing till I tell you Pray 


You keep 11 


ground, remember, with your veil, 


we stop. 
allow me the honor. i the back- 
or what- 
Nobody stops at the 


thi 


vou call it, down. 
Of 


evel 


very door. course it 1s humbug we 
conform to it.” 

With a stiff inclination, the gallant Major 
handed me out of the corner 
of a narrow street, then paid the driver with 
than usual, and led me into b queer 
leg ble let- 


“ You have 


whispered ; 


cab in a quiet 


less fuss 
little place marked in almost 
ters, * Little England Polygon.” 
the card, my dear ?” he 
till I call you in. 
it in a 
to your own 
mind.” 


* kee p it 


} 


rest, l l¢ 
the 


But be ready to produce 
For the 
Jack 


moment. ave you 


wit. is on watch, 
There were two doors near 

a brave door with a plate, : 

playing hinges, the other of too 

turn to even pronounce itsell 

We passed through the public door, 

guard. 
This way, Sir,” cried 

? Yes, Sir; 


Chair, miss; 


lobby. with a boy 
Yes, Sir. 


‘Lady stay 


found only a 
“ Mr. Goad ? 

the boy. 
for 
please on 


on 


walting- 
here, if 
Mr. Goad, 5e¢ ond on the 


ladies. 
first right. 


room you 
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Paper, miss ? Poker 
“al Bell A, glass 
if ladies grows 
1ave reduced 
ide, for I neve1 
ppancy; but my spi 
banged the 
with a fine sense of h 
And before there w: 
Bell A, 

ad ol a 

Nearer and ne 


ode into the 


vanquishe a 
temptatl 
Bell 

began 


came, till the Maj 


coming, 
1 
and 
for. 

would Mrs. 
me too, Major 


room,” 


Walt 


Oh, don’t! Vhat 


ind that } 


makes 


considered you, 
Every body 


ooerate 


knows what 

life? 
grounds? 

Did 


Erema, 


in all my 


thing without just 

take any distorted views 

r draw upon my imagination ? 
swe! this instant!’ 


I do not 


mie 


remember a single 


gle instance of 
ition,” I 


ively, and did not add, ** because 


upon your lmagin all- 


l none to draw 
Very well. I of your 


ce. Then just come with me 


upon.” 
Was sure concur- 
Take my 
f you please, and have the thief’s card 


Now keep your ten ' 


and you 
f-command.” 


With this 


1 and whole body 


good advice, the Major, whose 


were jerking with 
the long 

and through a door, and my eyes met 

had tried to 


nevel 


h, led me rapidly down pas 


» eyes of the very man who 


He 


know me 


» Sam of me. saw me 


» did not now; but his 
insolen fe 


| 
and 


, Mr. Goad, you still assert that you 


l under mine. I looked at 
him quite VY, 

* Now 
were In ¢ 
Atlantic. 
protection—don’t 


said nothing. 


hevel 


ed the 


alifornia—never even cross- 
Chis young lady under my 
dear 

is the Honorable Erema Castlewood, whom 


you be afraid, my 


you, in the pay of a murderer, went to fetch, 
Now, ac- 
You wrote her description, 
You double-dyed 


id perhaps to murder do you 


her. 


to know 
with it 
‘Major Hockin,” said 


liain, out 


Mr. Goad, trying to 
0k altogether at his ease 


, but failing, and 
th his bull-dog forehead purple, “ if 
ed you 


in- 
are an officer 
credit of het the 
vere not present, I should knock you 
And the bi cot as if to 


Majesty’s service—if 


y man up 


rmind her,” my companion answer- 
t Magnan wmMous 


she has 


Here I 


manner; “* 


seen worse than that, poor thing. 
im ome and do it.” 


iust 
JUST ¢ 


The Major was scarcely more than half | 


which I doubt for 


the size of Mr. Goad in mere bodily b 
and yet he detied him in this way. He « 
fully took his blue lights off, then drew 
the crest 


warlike 


of his hair, like his wife’s m« 
cock a-crowilng, and laid dow) 
rattan upon a desk, and doubled his 
and waited. Then he 


the corner of his gables, clearly m 


gave a 

ly 
‘Please to stop and see it out.” It wa 
thing and the Maj 
was so grand that I could not | 


distressing to see, 
courage 
smiling. Mr. Goad, however, did not 
vance, but assumed a superior manner. 

= Major,” he said, * 


we 


we are not young 

You carry tl 
with too high a hand, as veteran ofticers 
apt to do. 


must not be so hasty. 
Sir, I make allowance for 
1 retract my menace, and apologiz 
move in different spheres of life, Sir, 
would offer you my hand.” 

“No, thank you!” the Major exclai 
and then looked sorry for his arrog 
“When a mon has threatened me 
man sees the 
fied, Sir, in 


to get 


~-aha’t 
mistake of doing so, I am 
but it takes m« 
I have se 
cious Majesty, and now hers, in every qu 


a moment ; 
time over it. rved his G 
ter of the civilized globe, with distinet 
Sir—with distinction, and 


profit to taint the transaction, Sir. 


thanks, an 
Inn 
battles I have been menaced with pers 
violence, and have received it, as in suc! 
sitions is equitable. Iam capable, Sir 
ceiving it still, and repaying it, not wit 
interest.” 

“Hang it, Major, if a man is sorry, 
dier forgives him frankly. You abuse: 
and I rashly threatened you. I beg 
pardon, as a man should do, and that sh 
be an end to it.” 

‘Very well, very well; say no more 
But am I to understand that ‘you 

in that barefaced manner, with 1 
witness here, the fact of your having lx 
at Colonel Gundry’s—my 
man not to be denied, without an insult 
myself: 


1t. 
deny 


cousin, SL, 


an 
a man who possesses ingots of 
ingots of gold, enough to break the Bar 
England, and a man whose integrity dou 
them all. Have you not heard of the mo 
ster nugget, transcending the whole of cre 
ation, discovered by this young lady look 
at you, in the bed of the saw-mill river, 
valued at more than half a million ?” 
When wa 
it? Sylvester never said a word about 
—the papers, I mean, never mentioned it 

‘Try more—well, I won’t say 
though they are confounded lies—what 
mean is, no further evasion, Mr. Goad. 8 
vester’s name is enough, Sir. Here is t! 
card of your firm, with your own note of «de 
livery on the back, handed by you to n 
cousin, the Colonel. And here 
lady who saw you do it.” 

“ Major, I will do my very best to remem 


‘You don’t mean to say so? 


no 


stands the 
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er. Iam here, there, every where—China “You need not trouble yours: to time 

me day, Peru the next, Siberia the day after. | me,” the other answered, sulkily; ‘my duty 

ud this young lady found the nugget, did | to the firm overrides private feeling. Miss 

e? How wonderfully lucky she must | Castlewood, I call you to witness, since Ma- 
jor Hockin is so pep] ‘i 

I am lucky; I find out every thing; and “ Peppery, Sir, is the very last word th: 

shall find out you, Mr. Goad.” Thus I} ever could be applied to me. 
ike on the spur of the moment, and I could | friends, every one that know 


have spoken better after a month of | furthest-off correspondents, 


1on. Rogue S are penerally super- |) pure path nee, 


i oh may be so, Major: but 


sultat 
Mr. Goad glanced at me with : 
lider, as I had gazed at him some three | shown it. Miss Castlewood, 
rs back; and th he dropped his bad,|} you no harm. If you had 1 
looking eyes. me, you would have bee 
‘I make mistakes sometimes,” he said,| you were. My honor wor 
is to where I have been and whe Li listed. I now imm thir 
If this young lady saw me there, it | dreamed of or, at least 
ids to reason that I may have been there. ly. I always believed the e1 
ive a brother extremely similar. He goes on the other side We never 
ibout a good deal also. Probably you saw | with wrong. But lately 
brother.” to my knowled 
“T saw no brother of yours, but yourself. | as to facts. 
ourself—your mean and cowardly self lieve I have n: Lam ju ied, therefore, 
d I shall bring you to justice.” in turning the tables.” 
Well, well,” he replied, with a poor at- “If you turn tables,” broke in the Major, 
mpt to turn the matter lightly; “I never | who was 


} 


to himself at the very 


tradict ladies ; it is an honor to be so ob- | idea of having any pepper in hi 


give |“ Goad, if you turn tables, m 


rved by them. Now, Major, can you 
iny good reason for drawing upon a bad | must do it better than the mesmerists. Out 
nory ? My time is valuable. I can not | of this room you do not stir; no darkness 
fer to such by-gone matters for nothing.” |no bamboozling! Show your papers, Su 
We will not bribe you, if that is what | without sleight of hand. Surrender, or you 
ou mean,’ Major Hockin made answer, | get no quarter.” 
orntully. “This is a criminal case, and To me it was quite terrifying to see my 
have evidence you little dream of. Our| comrade thus push his victory. Mr. Goad 
offer is—your own safety, if you make | could have killed him at any moment, and 
lean breast of it. We are on the track | but for me perhaps would have done so, 
famurderer, and your connection with him | But even in his fury he kept on casting 
will ruin you. Unless you wish to stand in | glances of superstitious awe at me, while I 
the dock at his side, you will tell us every | stood quite still and gazed at him Chen 
iw”? he crossed the room to a great case of draw- 


‘Sir, this is violent language.” ers, unlocked something above the Majo1 8 
“And violent acts will follow it: if you | head, made a sullen bow, and handed him a 
not give up your principal, and every | packet. 
ord you know about him, you will leave 

s room in custody. Ihave ¢ osmopolitar 

ck outside, and the police at a sign fron CHAPTER XLIX. 

1 will come.” 

‘Is this job already in the hands of the | 


police, then ?” 


WANTED, A SAWYER. 


To judge Mr. Goad by his own scale 
“No, not yet. Iresolved to try you first. | morality and honor, he certainly had 
If you refuse, it will be taken up at once;| haved very well through a trying and un 
ud away goes your last chance, Sir.” expected scene. He fought for his honor a 
Mr. Goad’s large face became like a field | great deal harder than ever it could have 
of contlicting passions and low calculations. | deserved of him; and then he strove well to 
error, fury, cupidity, and doggedness never | appease it with cash, the mere thoug 
iad a larger battile-tield. which must have flattered it 
“Allow me at least to consult my part-| was none the worse for a little disaster 
ners,’ he said, in a low voice and almost} this kind. At the call of duty it coalesced 
vith a whine; “we may do things irregular | with interest and fine sense of law, and the 
sometimes, but we never betray a client.” contact of these must have strengthened it 
“Either betray your client or yourself,” | to face any future production. 
he Major answered, with a downright| Forthe moment he laidit aside in a drawe1 
stamp. “You shall consult no one. You and the smallest he possessed would hold 
have by this watch forty-five seconds to} it—and being compelled to explain his in- 
consider it.” | structions (partly in short-hand and partly) 
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through some of his own remembra 
“what has happened since your return, 
what is the name of the gentleman 


you have called ‘M. H.?” 


ww) 
W 


Is it poss le that vou do not know 


M.H Why, he told us quite lately that vou 

s father can | at his back! You must know Sir Monta 

he means, | Hockin.” 

before, and ‘Yes, yes; certainly I do,” the old 

said, shortly, with a quick gleam in his « 

illed, gave | “a highly respected gentleman now, tho 

Had experi- | he may have sown his wild oats like the r 

that he was! To be sure; of course I know all al 


bout 


held by Lord | His meaning was good, but he was mi 
] In all my little experience of life not) 
vet astonished me more than this. I sear 
ly knew whom to believe, or what. 7 
the Major, most upright of men, should t 
whom a|up his cousin’s roguery—all new to |] 
had been | and speak of him thus! But he gave 
ossession of | nudge; and being all confusion, I said 1 
if possible ing, and tried to look at neither of then 
tever figure, | cause my eyes must always tell the trut! 
one. Asked “As to the other point,” Mr. Goad 
from: gave good | on; “since my embassy failed, we have 
t lo be debited to | been trusted with the confidence we had 
| would have | right to expect. Ours is a peculiar busi 
re knowl- | Sir: ‘ Trust me in all, or trust me not at 
as one of our modern poets says, is the 
ed by usurp- | essence of it. And possibly, Major, if t 
vet, but | had been done, even your vigor and 
sense of law might not have extorted f1 
me what you have heard. Being eashic 
to inquire | as we are, we act according to the str 
honor in divulging things no longe1 
s cool as ever, | fided to us.” 
Said we were * Goad, you have done yourself the 
Not a far-| most credit, legally, intellectually, 
| account, and | well, I will not quite say morally. If I ¢ 
actions. Also} have a nasty job to do—at least I me 
made of this stealthy one which God, who has evet Ke 
rrants to Cali-|me straight, forbid! I will take car 
isiest of all things to square | to lose your address. I have a very q 
iin of them disappeared this | thing occurring on my manor—I belie 


Indians or Mormons, and no|is bound up with this affair—never mi 

most active of |I must think —I hate all underhan 
went. We | work.” 

l out there, and ‘Major, our charges are strictly mo: 


] 
rvernment. In the far| ate. We do in a week what takes law 
er. Resolved to go my- |a twelvemonth. Allow me to hand you « 

a certain sum in ready. of our new ecards.” 

‘money raised. Start for “No,no. My pockets are allfull. And | 

v. Require a change, | don’t want to have it found among my pa 
May hit upon j iL » | pers. No oftense, Mr. Goad, no offense 
all. Society is not as it was when I 
da of his adventures, | young. I condemn no modern institutions 
Unele Sam, have no} Sir, though the world gets worse every da 
here, though differing | of its life.” 
nt With their terse In terror of committing himself to a 
train, they might make people | connection with such a firm, the Major p 
had not sadder things to think | on his dark lights again, took up his cam 
matters very little how that spy | and let every body know, with a summa! 
is such people almost always seem | rap on the floor, that he might have relaxed 
but would not allow any further liberty 
ons, Goad, if you please,” said | about it. And as he marched away, no 
n, who had smiled sometimes, | proudly, yet with a very nice firmness, I was 
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ost afraid to say any thing to him to dis 
» his high mental attitude. For Mrs 
kin must have exe laimed that here was 
spectacle. 

But one thing,” I forced myself to sug- 


st: “do ask one th ng before we ro. That 


ge man who called himself ‘ Lord Cas 
vood’ here, and ‘Captain Brown’ at 
lave eV any 1dei 


And why does he n 


My comrade turned back, and put these 


private inquirer answe1 

Lno idea of his whereabouts, 

t could easily imagine many good reasons 
his present reserve of claim. For in 
he might be waiting for discovery 
evidence; or (which was even 

for the death of the present 

tlewood, which could not be very 
stant, and would remove the chief op 

It g ieved me deeply to tind that 

’s condition was so notorious, and 

in such a cold-blooded way, like 

llen lame, or a Chinaman in 

dear, you must grow used to such 
Major Hockin declared, when he 
hat I was vexed, after leaving thos 
si premises. “ If it were not for death, 
could any body live? Right feeling 


by considering such points, and mak 


the demise of others even more prep- 


tion than for our own. Otherwise there 
selfishness about it by no means Chris- 
minded. You look at things always 
an intense and even irreligious 
ew. But such things are out of 
e altogether. Your Aunt Mary under- 
ds them best.” 
“Would you be able,” I said, “to account 
Aunt Mary conscientiously for that dread- 
tory which I heard you tell? I searce- 
where I stood, Major Hockin.” 
an about Montague? Family 
or must be defended at any price. Child, 
is greatly pained to go beyond the truth; 
n such a case it is imperative. I was 
ocked and amazed at my cousin’s con- 
but how could I iet such a fellow 
ww that? And think what I owe to his 
ther, Sir Rufus? No,no; there are times 
en Bayard himself must stretch a point. 
or and religion alike demand it; and 
Hockin need never hear of it.” 
‘Certainly I shall not speak of it,” I an- 
ered, though a little surprised at his ar- 
nents; “but you mean, of course, to find 
all about it. It seems to me such a sus- 
cious thing. But I never could bear Sir 
Montague.” 


rhe Major smiled grimly, and, perceiving 
iat he wished to drop the subject, I said no 
ore. He had many engagements in Lon- 
lon always, and I must not attempt to en- 
gross his time. However, he would not for 
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t+ moment 
but with 


strange 


Through Lil THE 
er had been su 
borne this day 
Danger and loss and 
from want ot oul 
tery also, and obsecu 
been my fortune. 
striven, to the best of my 
having from nature n 
one of persistence. 
struggle I had felt 
yearning for Ju 
devotion were my 
But now, when I saw 
birth, and the 
born, down fell 
I craved to go under the | 

For every word of Mr. Goad 
crooked turn of little things in t 
me—even the Major’s last 
began to work together, 
wretched tumult, sounding 
drums. Where was the us 
proving any body’s guilt o1 
nocence, if the utmost issue 
would be to show my father 
Then, and only then, I knew 
abstract justice is to little min¢ 
ble, that sense of honor is too prone 
on chance of birth, and virtue’s 
self-respect, springs but ill from 
taint. 

When I could no longer keep suc 
imaginings to myself, but poured them fort] 
to Betsy, she merely laughed, and : | 
how I could be such a Ssimpietol 
think of my father in such a ] 
yond her patience! Where m 
she would like to know, and my birth, : 


my family manners? However, she did be- 


lieve there was something in my ideas I 


you turned them inside out, and took hol 
of them by the other end. It wa 
more likely, to her mind, that the 
the unknown villain at the bott 
the misery, was re: vy the son bor 
wedlock, if any such there were 
therefore a wild harum-se: 
Ishmael in the Book of Genesis 
vould be just of a piece, she the 
the old lord’s character to di 
to despt ration by retusing 
farthing. 

“ All that might very wel 
ed; “but it would in no w 
plain my father’s conduct 
great mystery of all.” Neverthe : 
glad to accept almost any view of the cas¢ 
rather than that which had forced itself 
upon me since the opening of the locket 
Any doubt ofthat most wretched conclusioi 


Bes asa 


2 areata a 
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it lasted; and, aft-| have only got three hands left, with w 
and self-reliance, | enough for thirty, and them three oy 
courage through a| stopped on, I do believe, to grumble of 


if the Sawyer do come home! 


mvself, and * But what we all want to know—and 


nurse, sad | Suan took a black stick to make marl 
ny thoughts into | you—is why the old man hath run aw 
Mrs. Hockin, to| and where. Young Firm, who was gett 
gs from Cali- | a sight too uppish for me to have long 


etter came, | up with him, he was going about here, t] P 


the post, but | and every where, from the very first time 


unger. And thus, | your going away, opening his mouth a « 


I received a grimy | too much, and asking low questions h 
1 the post- | long I stopped to dinner. Old Suan said } 
t open, I} was troubled in his mind, as the pale-fa 
do about young girls, instead of dragg 
them to their wigwams; and she would ¢ 
ver came,| him a spell to get over it. But not!) 
Station, only | came of that; and when the war broke o 
greasers,| he had words with his grandfather, 
more | went off, so they said, to join the rebels. 
nug “‘Sawyer let him go, as proud as could 
very worst! though he would sooner have cut his o 
vholly and out of all | head off; and the very same night he 
d your faces and graces and | down by his fire and shammed to eat 
Not that I do not like per as usual. But I happened to go into g 
ou always was very polite | some orders, and, my heart, I would nm 
your best when you found | wish to see such things again! 
it up with the trials put on| “The old man would never waste a bit 
this trial is the worst of all | victuals, as you know, Miss Rema; and, 
to my establishings; and to | ing acquaint with Suan’s way of watcl 
is Lused to think of doing when | he had slipped all his supper aside from 
m is out of my way altogeth- | plate, and put it on a clean pocket-hand 
wction fit for a half-breed. | chief to lock it in the press till his appet 
1ath cut and run, without a} should serve; and I caught him in the : 
no instructions for orders | and it vexed him. ‘Ha’n’t you the mam 
ring in—no directions where | to knock at the door?’ he said; and I sa 
, not even ‘God bless you’ to any | ‘Certainly,’ and went back and done it ; a 
many hands that looked up to | troubled as he was, he grinned a bit. 7 
Only a packet of dollars for me to pay | he bowed his great head, as he always 
es for two months to come, and a| when he knew he had gone perhaps a t1 
ver to receive all debts, and go | too far with a man in my position. I nodd 
just the same. And to go on| to forgive him, and he stood across, and s 
me is more than the worst of us| that he could do no less than liquor me, : 
is the heart for, without the sight of his old | er such behavior. But he only brought « 
face. He may have been pretty sharp, | one glass; and I said, ‘Come, Colonel, squat 
1 too much the master now and then, per- | issquare, you know.’ ‘Excuse of me, Mart 
to do without him is a darned | he said; ‘but no drop of strong drink passes 
rse, and the hands don’t take to me | the brim of my mouth till this gallivanting 
Many’s the time I have seen his|is done with. I might take too much, as 
having his own way, and such|the old men do, to sink what they don’ 
paying aman beyond his time if | want to think on.’ ‘You mean about bully 
was out of order. And many’s the | cock Firm, says I; ‘rebel Firm—nigge1 
me I have said myself I was fitter to be at | driver Firm.’ ‘Hush?! he said; ‘no ba 


head of it. | words about it. He has gone by his co 
About that I was right enough, perhaps, | science and his heart. What do we knov 
I had started upon my own hook; but to | of what come inside of him ?’ 


din the tracks he has worn to hisown} “This was true enough, for I never di 


to go into crooked compasses. There | make that boy out to my liking: and the ol 

. day without some hand threaten- | man now was as stiff as a rock, and prett 
ke and to better himself, as if they | nigh as peculiar. He made me a cocktail of 
to come and go according to the | his own patent, to show how firm his han 
ind such low words I can never put | was; but the lines of his face was lik 
id packs them off immediate. No| wainscot mouldings, and the cords of his 

be carried on if the master is to | arm stood out like cogs. Then he took his 


lips to impudence. And now I | long pipe, as he may have done perhaps ev 









blessed night for the last fifty years; 
t that length of time ought to have learn- 
him better than to go for to fill it upside 
vn. ‘Ha, ha! he said; 


side down since I was a man under heaven 


‘every thing is 


ountries and nations and kindreds and 
ties; and why not a old tobacco-pipe ? 
t’s the way babies blow bubbles with 
We shall all have to smoke ’em that 
if our noble republic is busted up. Fill 

rs, and try it, Martin.’ 
‘Instead of enjoying my cocktail, Miss 
Rema, I never was so down at mouth; for, 
mv mind, his old heart was broken while 
irried on so. And let every body Say 
it they will, one thing there is no deny- 
of. Never was seen on this side of the 
y hills a man fit to walk in the tracks of 
e Sam, so large and good-hearted accord- 
to his lights, hard as a grizzly bear for 
in to milk him, but soft in the breast- 
is a young prairie-hen for all folk down 

| their nine-pins. 

‘You may be surprised, miss, to find me 
Fact is, the things won’t go 
t of my mind without it. 


te so long. 
And it gives me 
omfort, after all I may have said, to put 
d opinions upon paper. If he 
id turn up again, my language will be 
his eredit; 


never 


whereas if he do come back, 
th the betting a horse to a duck against 
to his pride he will read this testimonial 
ours, faithfully, MARTIN CLOGFAST. 
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P.S.—Can’t carry on like this much lon- 


er. Enough to rip one’s heart up. You 
er would know the old place, miss. The 


ed his own mill, and had hands like horn— 
well, even she was of better blood than that, 
she hoped. 

beral views had 
fairly been expounded, Major Hockin ar 
rived, with his mind in such a state that he 


Before these large and 


opened his watch every second. 

“Erema, I must speak to you alone,” he 
cried; “no, not even you, Mrs. Strouss, if you 
please. If my ward likes to tell you, why, 
of course she can: but nobody sha say that 


I did. Chere are thin 


family alone. 


gs that belong to the 
The most loyai retair 
you know what I mean.” 

“General, I was not aware that you be- 
longed to the family. But this way, Sir; 
Phere is lat nd 
plaster to that wall, and a erack 
of the door, Sir. 


I keep my jams, with double brick and pat 
| } | 


this way, if you please. 1a 
in the panel 


But here is a room where 


ent locks, from sweet-toothed lodgers The 
’scutcheon goes over the key-hole, General. 
Perhaps you will see to that, while I rell up 
the carpet outside ; 
ers come, you will hear their footsteps.” 


and then, if any retain- 


“Bless the woman, what a temper she 
has!” whispered the Major, in dread of het 
ears. “Is she gone, Erema? She wants dis 
cipline.” 

“Yes, she is gone,” I said, trving to be 
lightsome; “but you are enough to frighten 
any one.” 

“So far from that, she has quite fri 
ened me. But never mind such trifles. 


rht- 


Erema, since I saw you I have discovered, I 


| may almost say, every thing.” 
ds of the horses is as long as their tails 


vith the way they carry them; the moss is | 


is big as a Spaniard’s beard upon the kitch- 

door-sill; and the old dog howls all day 
ind night, like fifty thousand sealpers. Suan 
iith, if you was to come back, the lad might 
’Tisn’t the lad I cares 
bout so much, but poor old Sawyer, at his 

» of life, swallowed up in the wilderness.” 


1 home after you. 


CHAPTER L. 
THE PANACEA. 

As if my own trouble were not enough, so 
deeply was I grieved by this sad news that 
[ had a great mind to turn back on my own 
ind fly to far-off disasters. To do so appear- 


Coming upon me so suddenly, even with 
all allowance made for the Major’s sanguine 
opinion of his own deeds, this had such ef- 


|fect upon my flurried brain that practice 
| alone enabled me to stand upright and gaze 
at him. 


“Perhaps you imagined when you placed 


|the matter in my hands, Miss Castlewood,” 
the went on, with sharp twinkles from the 


ed for the moment a noble thing, and almost | 


i duty; but now, looking back, I perceive 


to stay where I was, and see out my own 
sad story first. And Betsy grew hot at the 
mere idea of my hankering after a miller’s 


iffairs, as she very rudely expressed it. To| 


hear abont lords and ladies, and their crimes 
and adventures, was lovely; but to dwell 


gables of his eyes, but soft caresses to his 
whiskers, “that you would be left in the 
hands of a man who encouraged a crop of 
hay under his feet. 
body make a greater mistake. That is not 
my character, Miss Castlewood.” 

“Why do you call me ‘Miss Castlewood’ 
so? You quite make me doubt my own 
right to the name.” 

Major Hockin looked at me with surprise, 
which gladdened even more than it shamed 


Never did you or any 


jme. Clearly his knowledge of all, as he de- 
that my instinet was right when it told me | 


upon people of common birth, and in trade, | 


was most unbeseeming. A man who mend- 


scribed it, did not comprise the disgrace 
which I feared. 

“You are almost like Mrs. Strouss to-day,” 
he answered, with some compassion. “ What 
way is the wind? I have often observed 
that when one female shows asperity, near- 
ly all the others do the same. The weather 
affects them more than men, because they 
know nothing about it. But to come back 


ov ter sar eras lity 


ergy 
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hear what I have got | of the army almost before I was born, a 
therefore 1 had no traditions. Also, f) 
ing another word.| want of drilling, I had been aw kward 
t the last of mankind | this officer, and sometimes mutinous, 
irritation. sometimes a coward. All that, however. 
sh me to go on, Per- forgave me whe n he saw me so downhe 
you were upset by the | ed; and while I was striving to repress 
iews, first with Hand ons, the quivering of my lips pe rhaps S 
ith Goad, after leaving you | gested thoughts of kissing. Whereupo) 
once to the office, studio, | kissed my forehead with nice dry lips, 
vhatever you please to | told me not to be at all afraid. 
fellow in the portrait “How many times have you been bra 
u, private mark, or what- | he inquired, to set me counting, know 
d into the back of the | from all his own children, perhaps, th 
told me the fellow was dead, | nothing stops futile tears and the wast« 
vork would be worth noth-| sobs like prompt arithmetic. “Six, if 
vas carried on, and the | seven, times you have displayed cous 
little place somewhere in| able valor. Are you going to fall ay 
i the strength of his old re- | through some wretched imagination of 
ep up a small trade with infe- | own? 
ve them a handsome order | not allowit. Ihave put Cosmopolitan Ja 
will never be handsome, I | as well upon the track of Captain Bro 
old battered physiognomy. And} [have not told you half of what I could t 
1 the locket which in some | and what I am doing; but never mind, né 
Ll you had given me, and|er mind; it is better that you should 


Now don’t stop to argue—tin 


out their old books, and at | know too much, my dear. Young mi 

very entry. But to ver-| from their want of knowledge of the wo 
Paris, where his son is} are inclined to become uneasy. Now £0 | 
bed and sleep soundly, Erema, for we ha 
Lord Castlewood’s ?” lots to do to-morrow, and you have ha 

taken leave of your | most worrying day to-day. To-morrow 
is Lord Castlewood? | course, you must come with me to Pa 

un, to be sure; the son of the | You can parleyvoo better than I can.” 
likeness. Is it the vellum However, as it happened, I did not] 
that has so upset your | of the kind, for when he came back in t 

that you showed it to me, | morning,and while he was fidgeting and |} 

been mean to do oth- | rying me, and vowing that we should 

t w it to no one else, my} the tidal train, a letter from Bruntsea 
dear, except your cousin, Lord Castlewood. | put into my hand. I saw Mrs. Price’s cl: 
He has the first right of all to know it,| writing, followed by good Aunt Ma 
though he will laugh at it as Ido. Trump-| crooked lines, and knew that the latt 
that ! Let them produce a certi- | must have received it too late to be sent 

copy of a register. If they could do} her messenger. In few words it told 
need they ever have shot that raffish | that if I wished to see my cousin alive, t 

lord —I beg pardon, my dear— your} only chance was to start immediately. 

vrespected grandfather? No,no; don’t Shock and self-reproach and wonder « 


lme. Nicholas Hockin was never in any | (as usual) before grief, which always me 


vy famous for want of brains, my dear, | to stay, and waits to get its mourning reac 
) 


he tells you to keep your pluck up.” | I loved and respected my cousin more deep 
I never can thank you enough,” I re- | ly than any one living, save Uncle Sam; a1 
ed,“ for such inspiriting counsel. Ihave | now to lose them both at once seemed mucl 
n rather miserable all this day. And [| too dreadful to be true. There was no time 
1ave had such a letter from America!” |to think. I took the Major’s cab, and hu 
Without my intending any offer of the | ried off to Paddington, leaving him to cat 
kind, or having such idea at the furthest tip | his tidal train. 
of any radius of mind, I found myself under} Alas! when I got to Castlewood, there was 
i weight about the waist, like the things | but a house of mourning! Faithful Stixon’s 
he young girls put on now. And this was | eyes were dim, and he pointed upward and 
he arm of the Major, which had been knock- | said, “ Hush!” I entered with great awe, 
d about in some actions, but was useful still| and asked, “How long?” And he said 
ther people know, both in this way | “ Four-and-twenty hours now; and a mor 
that, what he thought of them. And | peacefuller end was never seen, and to | 
now it let me know that he pitied me. | ment was sinful; but he was blessed if hi 
Chis kindness from so old a soldier made | could help it.” I told him, through my tears, 
me partial to him. He had taken an age to| that this was greatly to his credit, and he 
understand me, because my father was out | must not erush fine feelings, which are an 








honor to our nature. And he said that I 
was mistress now, and must order him to my 
king. 
I asked him to send Mrs. Price to me, if 
she was not too busy; and he answered 
hat he believed her to be a very good soul, 
udhandy. Andifhe ever had been thought 
to speak in a sense disparishing of her, such 
hings should not be borne in mind, with 
sreat afflictions over us. Mrs. Price, hear- 
ng that I was come, already was on her 
iv to me, and now glanced at the door for 
Mr. Stixon to depart, in a manner past mis- 
understanding. 
‘He gives himself such airs!” she said; 
‘sometimes one would think—but I will not 
ible you now with that, Miss Castlewood, 
or Lady Castlewood—which do you please 
o be called, miss? They say that the 
yarony goes On, when there is no more 
Viscount.” 
| please to be called ‘ Miss Castlewood,’ 
en if I have any right to be called that. 
But don’t let us talk of such trifles now. I 
vish to hear only of my cousin.” 
“Well, you know, ma’am, what a sufferer 
e has been for years. If ever an angel had 
ns all over, and one leg compulsory of a 
ilking-stick, that angel was his late lord- 
p. He would stand up and look at one, 
d give orders in that beautiful silvery 
vice of his, just as if he was lying on a bed 
f down. And never a twitch, nor a hitch 
his face, nor his words, nor any other part 
of him. I assure you, miss, that I have been 


quite amazed and overwhelmed with inter- 
est while looking at his poor legs, and think- 


noe 


‘I can quite enter into it. I have felt 
»same. But please to come to what has 
ppened lately.” 
he very thing I was at the point of do- 
ng. Then last Sunday, God alone knows 
why, the pain did not come on at all. For 
he first time for seven years or more the 
pain forgot the time-piece. His lordship 
thought that the clock was wrong; but 
vaited with his usual patience, though miss- 
g it from the length of custom, instead of 
being happy. But when it was come to an 
hour too late for the proper attack of the 


enemy, his lordship sent orders for Stixon’s | 


“oy to take a good horse and ride to Pang- 
bourne for a highly respectable lawyer. 
There was no time to fetch Mr. Spines, you 
see, miss, the proper solicitor, who lives in 
London. The gentleman from Pangbourne 


was here by eight o’clock; and then and there | 


iis lordship made his will, to supersede all 
other wills. He put it more clearly, the 
lawyer said, than he himself could have put 


t, but not, of course, in such legal words, | 


ut doubtless far more beautiful. Nobody 
n the house was forgotten; and the rule of 
iw being, it seems, that those with best 
ause to remember must not witness, two of 
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the tenants were sent for, and wrote do 
their names legitimate And then his lord 
ship lay back and smiled, and said, ‘I shall 
have no more pain.’ 

“All that hight and three days more he 


slept as sound as a little child, to make 1 


lp 


for so many years, We called two doctors 
in; but they only whispered and looked dis 
mal, and told us to have hot water ready at 
any hour of the day or night. Nobody loved 


him as I did, miss, from seeing so much of 
his troubles and miraculous way of bearing 
them; and I] sat by the hour and hour, and 
watched him, trusting no paid nurses, 

“Tt must have been eight o'clock on 
Wednesday morning—what is to-day? Oh, 
Friday then Thursday morning it must 
have been, when the clouds opened up in the 
east, and the light of the sun was on the win- 
dow-sill, not glaring or staring, but playing 
about, with patterns of leaves between it; 
and I went to screen it from his poor white 
face; but he ope ned his eyes, as if he had 
been half awake, half dreamin 
to lift one of his thin, thin hands to tell me 


g, and he tried 


not to do it. Sol let the curtain stay as it 
was, and crept back, and asked, very softly, 
‘Will your lordship have some breakfast ?” 
| “He did not seem to comprehend me, but 
only watched the window; and if ever a 
blessed face there was, looking toward heav- 
en’s glory, his lordship had it, so that I could 
scarcely keep from sobbing. For I neve 
had seen any living body die, but knew that 
it must be so. He heard me catching my 
breath, perhaps, or at any rate he looked at 
me; and the poor angel knew that I was a 
woman; and being full of high respect, as 
he always was for females—in spite of the 
way they had served him—it became ap- 
parent to his mind that the pearl button of 
his neck was open, as ordered by the doc- 
tors. And he tried to lift his hand to do it; 
and then he tried to turn away, but could 
not manage either. Poor dear! the only 
movement he could make was to a better 
world. 

“ Then I drew the sheet across his chest, 
and he gave me a little smile of thanks, and 
perhaps he knew whose hand it was. But 
the look of his kind soft eyes was flickering 

not steady, I mean, miss—but glancing 
and stopping and going astray, as drops of 
rain do on the window-glass. But I could 
not endure to examine him much; at such a 
holy time I felt that to watch death was 
unholy. 

“ Perhaps I ought to have rung the bell 
| for others to be present. But his lordship was 
always shy, you know, miss; and with none 
of his kindred left, and no wife to say ‘ good- 

by’ to him, right or wrong I resolved alone 
to see him depart to his everlasting rest. 
And people may talk about hirelings, but I 
think nobody loved him as I did.” 

| Here Mrs. Price broke fairly down, and I 
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To a faithful | tlement, which he was not known to ha 
7 she had added | meddled with. On the contrary, he co) 
attachment to one more| firmed by his last will the settlement 
ind ruined for life by | which they told me was quite needless 
it she fell away frightened | and left me all that he had to leave, exc; 
beneath my look, as if I had | about a thousand pounds distributed in | 
in sacrilege. acies. A private letter to me was sealed 1 
, we all must come and go,” | with his will, which, of course, it would not 
1, rather clumsily; “and, | behoove me to make public. But thus m 
as he was, his lordship has | —since our family history is, alas! so noto 
urn for him. Only the birds | rious—in duty to him I should declare. Hi 
nimals that he was so good | begged me, if his poor lost wife—of who 
iiss him, if men don’t. There | he had never spoken to me—should r 
iis favorite pigeons, white as | pear and need it, to pay her a certain y 
and sat on the sill of the win-| ly sum, which I thought a great deal t 
id arched up its neck for |} much for her, but resolved to obey him « 
he tried to put his fingers | actly. 
already. Whether Neither the will nor the letter contain: 
brought home his | any reference to my grandfather, or the p 
iiss ? but he seemed | sibility of an adverse claim. I could not 
pigeon up with some of his own | however, be quit of deep uneasiness a 
anxiety, but stanchly determined that ¢ 
iat I have forgiven her, if ever she | ery acre should vanish in folds of “ the lo 
1 tome,’ he whispered, without mov- | robe” rather than pass to a crafty villa 
‘Times and times, when I was] who had robbed me of all my kindred. My 
oung, I was not always steady; and then | hatred of that man deepened vastly, as hi 
seemed to wander in his mind among old | became less abstract, while my terror d 
wes! » would have laughed at some-| creased in proportion. I began to thin 
“his voice had been sufficient. that. instead of being the reckless fiend | 
erief and pain shall never come | had taken him for, he was only a low, plot 
seemed to breathe, with a calm, | ting, cold-blooded rogue, without even con 
like a child with its rhyme about |age to save him. By this time he mus 
n the sun breaks out; and sure | have heard all about me, my pursuit of h 
upon the quilt above his | and my presence here—then why not com 
and shoot me, just as he shot my grand- 


\ as if there could be no 

more clouds. Then he whispered a few short | father? 
words to the Lord, more in the way of thanks | The idea of this was unwelcome; still, I 
than prayer, and his eyes seemed to close of | felt no sort of gratitude, but rather a lofty 
their own accord, or with some good spirit | contempt toward him for not having spirit 
them. And when or how his sleep | to try it. In Shoxford church-yard he had 


passed from this world into the other there | expressed (if Sexton Rigg was not then dé 
was searcely the flutter of a nerve to show. | ceived) an unholy wish to have me there, 
There he lies, like an image of happiness. the feet of my brothers and sisters. Als 
Will you come and see him ?” lhe had tried to get hold of me—doubtless 
I followed her the bedroom, and am| with a view to my quietude—when I was 
very glad that I did so; for it showed me | too young to defend myself, and left at hap- 
he bliss of a good man’s rest, and took | hazard in a lawless land. What was thi 
away my fear of death. | reason, if his mind was still the same, for 
|ceasing to follow me now? Was I to be 
treated with contempt as one who had tried 
her best and could do nothing, as a feeble 
creature whose movements were not even 
worth inquiry? Anger at such an idea be- 
gan to supersede fear, as my spirits re- 


CHAPTER LI. 
| 
| 
| 


LIFE SINISTER. 


WHEN business and the little cares of | turned. 
earthly life awoke again, every one told me Meanwhile Major Hockin was making no 
to my great surprise and no small terror at | sign as to what had befallen him in Paris, 
irst, but soon to increasing acquiescence) | or what Cosmopolitan Jack was about. 
that I was now the mistress of the fair es- | But, strangely enough, he had sent me a 


tates of Castlewood, and, the male line be- letter from Bruntsea instead of Paris, and 
ng extinct, might claim the barony, if so| addressed in grand style to no less a person 
pleased me; for that, upon default of male | than “The right honorable Baroness Castle- 


heirs, descended by the spindle. And as to 


| wood”—a title which I had resolved, for the 
the property, with or without any will of | present, neither to claim nor acknowledge. 
the late Lord Castlewood, the greater part | In that letter the Major mingled a penny- 
would descend to me under unbarred set- | weight of condolence with more congratula- 


} 
| 
| 








tion than the post could carry for the largest | 


stamp yet invented. His habit of mind was | 
to magnify things; and he magnified my 
small grandeur, and seemed to think noth- 
ing else worthy of mention. 

Through love of the good kind cousin I 
had lost, even more than through common 
and comely respect toward the late head of 
the family. I felt it impossible to proceed, 
for the present, with any inquiries, but left 
the next move to the other side. And the 
other side made it, in a manner such as I 
never even dreamed of. 

About three weeks after I became, in that 
sad way, the mistress, escaping one day 
from lawyers and agents, who held me in 
dreary interview, with long computations 
of this and of that, and formalities almost 
endless, I went, for a breath of good earnest 
fresh air, beyond precinet of garden or shrub- 
bery. To me these seemed in mild weather 
to temper and humanize the wind too strict- 
ly, and take the wild spirit out of it; and 
now, for the turn of the moment, no wind | 
could be too rough to tumble in. After | 
g¢ months of hard trouble, and worry, | 
nd fear, and sad shame, and deep sorrow, | 


ion 


the natural spring of clear youth into air 
and freedom set me upward. For the nonce 
there was nothing upon my selfish self to 
keep it downward; troubles were bubbles, 
and grief a low thief, and reason almost 
treason. I drank the fine fountain of air 


unsullied, and the golden light stamped 


li 
with the royalty of sun. 
Hilarious moments are but short, and soon 


cold sense comes back again. Already I be- 
gan to feel ashamed of young life’s selfish 
outburst, and the velement spring of mere 
bodily health. On this account I sat down 
sadly in a little cove of hill, whereto the | 
soft breeze from the river came up, with a 
tone of wavelets, and a sprightly water- | 
gleam. And here, in fern and yellow grass 
and tufted bights of bottom growth, the 
wind made entry for the sun,and they play- | 
ed with one another. 

Resting here, and thinking, with my face 
between my hands, I wondered what would | 
be the end. Nothing seemed secure or cer- 


tain, nothing even steady or amenable to 
foresight. Even guess-work or the wider 
cast of dreams was always wrong. To-day 
the hills and valleys, and the glorious woods 
of wreathen gold, bright garnet, and deep 
amethyst, even that blue river yet unvex- 
ed by autumn’s turbulence, and bordered | 
with green pasture of a thousand sheep and | 
cattle—to-day they all were mine (so far as | 


mortal ean hold ownership) — to-morrow, | 
not a stick, or twig, or blade of grass, or 
fallen leaf, but might call me a trespasser. | 
fo see them while they still were mine, and | 
to regard them humbly, I rose and took my 
black hat off—a black hat trimmed with | 
mourming gray. Then turning round, I met | 
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a gaze, the wildest, darkest, and most awful 
ever fixed on human face. 

“Who are you? 
here ?” I faltered forth, while shrinking back 
for tlight, yet dreading or unable to withdraw 
my gaze from his. The hollow ground barred 
all escape ; my own land was a pit for me 
and I must face this horror out. Here, afar 
from house or refuge, hand of help, or « ye of 


What do you want 


witness, front to front I must encounter this 


atrocious murderer. 


For moments, which were ages to me, he 
stood there without a word; and daring net 
to take my eyes from his, lest he should leap 


at me, I had no power (except of instinct), 


}and could form no thought of him, for mor- 


tal fear fell over me. If he would only 
speak, would only move his lips, or any 
thing! 

“The Baroness is not brave,” he said at 
last, as if reproachfully; “ but she need have 


| no fear now of me. Does her ladyship hap- 


pen to know who I am ?” 

“The man whomurdered my grandfather.” 

“Yes, if you put a false color on events. 
The man who punished a miscreant, accord- 
ing to the truer light. But I am not here 
to argue points. I intend to propose a bar- 
gain. Once for all, I will not harm you. Try 
to listen calmly. Your father behaved like 
& man to me, and I will be no worse to you 
The state of the law in this country is such 
that I am foreed to carry fire-arms. Will it 
conduce to your peace of mind if I place my- 
self at your mercy ?” 

I tried to answer; but my heart was beat- 
ing so that no voice came, only a flutter in 
my trembling throat. Wrath with myself 


| for want of courage wrestled in vain with 


pale, abject fear. The hand which offered 
me the pistol seemed to my dazed eyes crim- 


| son still with the blood of my grandfather. 


“You will not take it? Very well; it lies 
here at yourservice. If your father’s daugh- 


| ter likes to shoot me, from one point of view 


it will be just; and but for one reason, I care 


}not. Don’t look at me with pity, if you 


please. For what I have done I feel no re- 
morse, no shadow of repentance. It was the 


| best action of my life. But time will fail, 


unless you call upon your courage speedily. 
None of your family lack that; and I know 
that you possess it. Call your spirit up, 


| my dear.” 


“Oh, please not to call me that! How 


| dare you call me that ?” 


“That is right. I did it on purpose. And 
yet Iam your uncle. Not by the laws of 
men, but by the laws of God—if there are 
such things. Now, have you the strength to 


| hear me ?” 


“Yes; I am quite recovered now. I can 
follow every word you say. But—but 1 


| must sit down again.” 


“Certainly. Sit there, and I will stand. 
I will not touch or come nearer to you than 
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as mine requires. You know | must know that gentlemen speak quietly to 
de of it; now hear mine. | ladies.” 
fifty years ago there was a ‘‘What concern is that of mine? A gen- 
obleman, handsome, rich, ac- | tleman is some one’s son. Iam the son « 
strong, not given todrinkorgam- | nobody. But to you I will speak quiet] 
fashionable vices. His faults | for the sake of your poor father. And 


ind chietly three—he had a head- | must listen quietly. I am not famous f 
, loved money, and possessed no|sweet temper. Well, this great lord to 
With chances in his favor, this | his toy to Paris, where he had her at | 
have done as most men do who|merey. She could not speak a word of 
om fortune. But he hap-| French; she did not know a single so 
ith @ maiden far beneath | In vain she prayed him to take her to | 
| » world, and he set his af- | English home; or, if not that, to restore he, 
fections—such as they were—upon that poor | to her father. Not to be too long about 
young damsel, }—any more than he was—a few mont] 
is Winifred Hoyle, the daughter | were enough for him. He found fault wit] 
Hoyle, a farmer, in a lonely part | her manners, with her speech, her dress, he1 
and among the moors of Ram- | every thing—all which he had right, per 
nobleman lost his way, while | haps, to do, but should have used it earlie 
being thirsty, went to ask for} And she, although not born to the nobl 
What matter how it came about?| privilege of weariness, had been an old 
He managed to win her heart before she | man’s darling, and could not put up wit! 
heard of his rank and title. He persuaded | harshness. From words they came to worse, 
her even to come and meet him in the valley | until he struck her, told her of her shame, 
far from her father’s house, where he was | or rather his own infamy, and left her among 
wont to angle; and there, on a lonely wood- | strangers, helpless, penniless, and broken 
en bridge across a little river, he knelt down | hearted, to endure the consequence. 
as men used to do) and pledged his solemn} “There and thus I saw the light b 
truth to her. His solemn lie—his solemn | neath most noble auspices. But I need not 
lie! leo on with all that. As long as huma 
“Such love as his could not overleap the | rules remain, this happy tale will always } 
bars of rank or the pale of wealth—are you | repeated with immense applause. My moth 
listening to me carefully ?—or, at any rate, | er’s love was turned to bitter hatred of his 


uot bothofthem., If the poor farmer could | lordship, and, when her father died fro 


only ha given his Winifred £50,000, the | grief, to eager thirst for vengeance. At 
peer would have dropped his pride, perhaps, | for this purpose I was born. 
so far as to be honest. But farmers in that| “You see that—for a bastard—TI hav 
land are poor, and Mr. Hoyle could give his | been fairly educated; but not a farthing 
only child his blessing only. And this he}|did his lordship ever pay for that, or ev: 
did in London, where his simple mind was all | to support his casual. My grandfathe1 
ibroad, and he knew not church from chapel. | Hoyle left his little all to his daughter Wi: 
He took his danghter for the wife of a lord, | ifred; and upon that, and my mother’s toil 
and so she took herself, poor thing! when | and mine, we have kept alive. Losing sight 
she was but his concubine. In 1809 such | of my mother gladly—for she was full of 
tricks were easily played by villains upon] pride, and hoped no more to trouble him, 
young girls so simple. after getting her father’s property—he matr- 
‘But he gave her attestation and certifi- | ried again, or rather he married for the first 
eate under his own hand; and her poor fa- | time without perjury, which enables th 


ther signed it, and saw it secured in a costly | man to eseape from it. She was of his own 
case, and then went home as proud as need | rank—as you know—the daughter of an 


}earl, and not of a farmer. It would not 
it thr vears secret, till the king should | have been safe to mock her, would it? And 


be for the father of a peer, but sworn to keep 


give consent. Such foul lies it was the pride | there was no temptation. 
of a lord to tell to a farmer. | “The history of my mother and myself 

“You do not exclaim—of course you do | does not concern you. Such people are of 
not. The instinets of your race are in you, | no account until they grow dangerous to 
because you are legitimate. Those of the | the great. We lived in cheap places antl 
robbed side are in me, because I am of the wandered about, caring for no one, and 
robbed. I am your father’s elder brother. | cared for by the same. Mrs. Hoyle and 
Which is the worse, you proud young wom-}Thomas Hoyle we called ourselves when 
un, the dastard or the bastard ?” we wanted names; and I did not even know 

‘You have wrongs, most bitter wrongs,” | the story of our wrongs till the heat and 
[answered, meeting tierce eyes mildly ; “but | fury of youth were past. Both for her own 
you should remember that I am guiltless of | sake and mine my mother concealed it from 
those wrongs, and so was my father. And|me. Pride and habit, perhaps, had dulled 


that if you talk of birth so, you|her just desire for vengeance; and, know- 
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ing what I was, she feared- 
has befallen gut when I 
upon thirty years old, and my mother eight- 
and-forty for she was betrayed in her teens 

a sudden her. 
her death to be near, she told me, as calm- 

as possible, every thing, with all those 


me, was close 


illness seized Believing 


large, quiet views of the past, which at such 
a time seem the regular thing, but make the 
wrong tenfold blacker. She did not die; if 
she had, it might have been better both for 
her and me, and many other people. 
ou tired of my tale? 
ear the rest ?” 

“You can not be asking me in earnest,” 
I replied, while I watched his wild eyes 


irefully. ‘Tell me the rest, if you are not 


Or do you want to 


ifraid 
“Afraid, indeed! Then, for want of that 
proper tendance and comfort which a few 


inds would have brought her, although | 


survived, she survived as a wreck, the 
re relic and ruin of her poor unhappy 


self. I my pride for 


sank he sake, and 


even deigned to write to him, in rank and |} 
wealth so far above me, in every thing else | 


He did the most 
do he 


such a clot below my heel. 
irrogant thing a snob can 
swered my letter. 

‘T scraped together a little money, and 


never an- 


ule my way to England, and came to that | 


you 
noble 


eall 


nobleman 


which 
bearded that 
to be so proud of! 


house how yours and 
that father 
He was getting on now 
years, and growing, perhaps, a little nerv- 

and my first him. 


appearance scare d 


got no obeisance from me, you may 
certain, but still did not revile him. I told 


him of my mother’s state of mind, and the 


n common justice, he, having brought her 
to this, should help her. 
he promise, not a sixpence even, in the way 


Any thing of that 


sut nothing would 


f regular allowance. 


sort could only be arranged by means of his | 


solicitors. He had so expensive a son, with a 
very large and growing family, that he could 
not be pledged to any yearly sum. 
vould take a draft for £100, and sign an 
iequittanece in full of all claims, I 
have it, upon proving my identity. 

“What identity had I to prove? 
n good care of that. 
and left 
asking for his curse, though as precious as a 
good man’s blessing. 

“Tt was a wild and windy night, but with 
. bright moon rising, and going across this 

irk—or whatever it is called—I met my 
brother. Ata crest of the road we met face 
to face, with the moon across our foreheads. 
We had never met till now, nor even heard 
of one another; at least he had never heard 
ofme. He started back as if at his own 
ghost; but I had nothing to be startled at, 


+ 


in this world or the other. 


He had 


on him the house, without 
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the thing which | 


Are |} 


i} when he 


| money as he 


be | 


But if 1} 


might 


I turned my back | 
even | 


771 


“Tmade his acquaintance, with deference, 
of course, and we got on very well together. 
At one time it seemed good luck for him to 
have illegitimate kindred; for I saved his 
life when he was tangled in the weeds of 
this river while You 
twice about it 


ended with 


\ bathing. 
thanks. I thought 

the ] 
would 


owe me no 
, and if 
him, I 
knife. 


many 


name would have 


never have used basket 
By trade I am a 
another ‘ love-child.’ 


a Howe Ver, he 


ny 


basket-maker, | 


was grateful, 


body was, for I ran some risk 


jand he alway s did his ve ry best 


encouraged me to visit him. 


home that would ney 


was with his re gviment. 


ot course 


always was, through hi 


ther’s nature and his own, which in 


some 
points were the very opposite, he was e\ 
some of that; but 
him. It 
have it from the pro 
And from him I resolved to have it 


“How terrified you look! I an 


desirous to give me 
er took a farthing 


at all, I would 


from 


1 coming 
to 1t now. 
t? 
young ladies 
“T feel a little 
Ine; °° 
whole ¢« 


Are you sure that you can bear 
It is nothing very harrowing; but still, 
faint,” I could not he 
but that is nothing. 
f it. 
ing me,” 
“For m 
for yours. 


Ip say 
I must hear the 
Please to go on without mind- 
y own sake I will not, as well as 
I can not have you fainting, and 
and 
neth, and 
I promise to be here, 
and your father’s daughter will not take ad- 


bringing people here. Go to the house 


take food, and recover your stre 


then come here again. 


| Vantage of mv kindness.” 
great care she required, and demanded that, | 


Though his eves were fierce (instead of 
being sad) and full of strange tempestuous 
light, they bore some likeness to my father’s, 
Reluctant as 
d left him there, 


and went slowly to the house, w 


and asserted power over ine. 
I was, I obeyed this man, a1 


| in a troubled dream. 


CHAPTER 
FOR 


LI. 


LIFE, DEATH. 

Upon my return, I saw nothing for a time 
but fans and feathers of browning fern, dark 
shags of ling, and podded spurs of broom 
and furze, and wisps of grass. With great 
relief (of which I felt ashamed whil 
breathing it), I thought that the man was 
afraid to tell the rest of his story, and had 
fled; but ere my cowardice had much time 
for tall figure 
from the ground, and fear compelled me 
into For throughout 
interview more and mort 


even 


self-congratulation a 


rose 


courage. this long 
I felt an extreme- 
That stranger 


might not bea downright madman, nor even 


ly unpleasant conviction. 
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lled a lunatie; but still it was| threat, and me no better than a woman! 
ipon certain points—the laws of | And partly for his sake, no doubt, thou 
y, for instance, and the value of | mainly for my mother’s, I made the short 
his opinions were so out- | work which I made; for he was horrib], 
iis reason must be affected. | straitened—and in his free, light way he to 
hout such proofs as these, his | me so—by his hard curmudgeon of a fathe1 
1anner were quite enough. “To that man, hopeless as he was, I ¢ 
iad need of no small caution, | fair grace, however, and plenty of openit 
oncerning my words and gestures, | for repentance. None of them would he e1 
my looks and ‘ 


+} 


a to alyine ese 


en thoughts, for | brace, and he thought scorn of my lenit 
ast as quickly as | And I might have gone on with such weal 
hed across me. I never had learn-|ness longer, if I had not heard that h 
y thoughts, and this first | ecoach-and-four was ordered for the Moo 
vard one. stock Inn. 
better,” he said, as kind- “That he should dare thus to pollute 
possible for him to speak. “* Now | spot where he had so forsworn himself! 
ear of me, once more I tell you. I} resolved that there he should pay justice, ¢ 
ham any admiration, affection, or | ther with his life or death. And I went to 
hat kind; but as for harming | your father’s place to tell him to prepare for 
vour father was almost the only | disturbances; but he was gone to see | 


\ 
1 


I ever met! wife, and I simply borrowed a pistol. 
1 why did you send a most vile man “Now you need not be at all afraid 1 
ne, When my father was dead in the | shrink away from me like that. Iwas bou 

upon stricter justice than any judge that s 
thing of the sort. It} forth on circuit; and I meant to give, a 
my name, but not by me; I| did give, what no judge affords to the gu 
eard of it until long after, and the chance of leading a better life. I] 
o settle with the man who} brought my mother to England, and she 
in a poor place in London; her mind was 

But Mr. Goad told me himself that you | failing more and more, and reverting to | 

e and said you were the true Lord Castle- | love-time, the one short happiness of 

d him at once to America. | life. ‘If I could but see him, if I could ) 

truth more plainly stamped on | see him, and show him his tall and ¢] 
ition—the face of a rogne—than/}son, he would forgive me all my sin 
en on the face of Mr. Goad.” thinking ever to be his wife. Oh, Thomas! 
ire quite right; he spoke the truth | I was too young to know it. If I could but 
tmost of his knowledge. I never | see him once, just once!’ 
ad, and he never saw me. I never “How all this drove me no tongne ca 
med of pretending to the title. I} tell. But I never let her know it; I o 

is personated by a mean, low friend of Sir | said,‘ Mother, he shall come and see yo 
Montague Hockin; base-born as I am,I|he ever sees any body more! And s 
would never stoop to such a trick. You will| trusted me and was satisfied. . She o1 
find out the meaning of that by-and-by. Ij} said,‘Take my picture, Thomas, to rem 
have taken the law into my own hands—it| him of the happy time, and his pledg: 
is the only way to work such laws—lI have | me inside of it’. And she gave me what sli 
committed what is called a crime. But, com- | had kept for years in a bag of chamois leat! 
pared with Sir Montague Hockin, I am | er, the case of which I spoke before, which 
whiter than yonder shearling on his way to| even in our hardest times she would neve 
the river for his evening drink.” send to the pawn-shop. 

I eazed at his face, and could well believe “The rest is simple enough. I swore b 
tting sun shone upon his chin and | the God, or the Devil, who made me, t! 
good, resolute, well-marked feat- | this black-hearted man should yield eitli 

ures; his nose and mouth were keen and| his arrogance or his life. I followed | 

clear, his cheeks curt and pale (though they | to the Moon valley, and fate ordained that 
would have been better for being a trifle | I should meet him where he forswore him 
cleanel Chere was nothing suggestive of | self to my mother; on that very plank 

falsehood or fraud, and but for the wildness| where he had breathed his deadly lies h 

of the eyes and flashes of cold ferocity, it | breathed his last. Would you like to heat 

might have been ealled a handsome face. all about it ?” : 

“Very well,” he began again, with one of For answer I only bowed my head. His 
those jerks which had frightened me, “your | calm, methodical way of telling his tale 
father was kind to me, very kind indeed; j| like a common adventure with a dog, was 

he knew the old lord too well to attempt | more shocking than any fury. 

to interpose on my behalf. On the other| “Then it was this. I watched him frot 

hand, he gave no warning of my manifest | the Moonstock Inn to a house in the villag: 

resolve; perhaps he thought it a woman’s| where he dined with company; and I did 
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t even know that it was the house of his | now on this plank you shall 


your father—so great a gulf is fixed be-|}son and swear to obey him 
u the legitimate and the bastard! He | die! 

il crossed the wooden bridge in going, “In spite of all his pride, he trembled ; 
id was sure to cross it in coming back.|if I had been Death himself, instead of 
How he could tread those planks without | own dear eldest son. 

ontrition and horror—but never mind. I “*What do you want? As he asked, he 

solved to bring him to a quiet parley | laid one hand on the rickety rail and shook 
there, and I waited in the valley. it, and the dark old tree behind h 

‘The night was soft, and dark in patches |‘ How much will satisfy you ?” 


m shook. 


} 


ere the land or wood closed in; and the “* Miser, none of your money for us! if is 
um was brown and threw no light,| too late for your half crowns! We must 
though the moon was on the uplands. Time | have a little of what you have grudged 
md place alike were fit for our little ex-| having none to spare—your honor. My cd 
janation. The path wound down the| mands are simple, and only two. My m« 
ulow toward me, and I knew that he | er is fool enough to yearn for one mor 
ist come. My firm intention was to spare | of your false face; you will come wit 
m,if he gave me a chance of it; but he | and see her,’ 
er had the manners to do that. “* And if I yield to that, what next ? 
“Here | waited, with the cold leaves flut “*The next thing is a trifle to a nobleman 
ring around me, until I heard a firm, slow | like you. Here I have, in this blue trinket 
ep coming down the narrow path. Then | (false gems and false gold, of course), your 
gure appeared Ih & Stripe of moonlight, | solemn signature to a lie. At the foot of 
nd stopped, and rested on a staff. Perhaps | that you will have the truth to write, “Lam 
s lordship’s mind went back some five- | a perjured liar!” and proudly sig 


nd-thirty years, to times when he told | tlewood,” in the presence of tw 
pretty stories here; and perhaps he laughed | This can not hurt your feeling 
to himself to think how well he had got ont | it need not be expensive.’ 
of it. Whatever his meditations were, I let “Fury flashed in his bright old 
m have them out, and waited. he strove to check its outbreak. 
“Tf he had even sighed, I might have felt | ing of life, after threescore years, was bet- 
more kindness toward him; but he only | ter, in such lordly fields, than the whole of 
cave something between a congh and a|the harvest we get. He knew that I had 
grunt, and I clearly heard him say,‘ Gout | him all to myself, to indulge my filial affee 
to-morrow morning! what the devil did I} tion. 
drink port-wine for?” He struck the ground “*You have been misled; you have nev 
with his stick and came onward, thinking |er heard the truth; you have only heard 
far more of his feet than heart. your mother’s story. Allow me to go back 
“Then, as he planted one foot gingerly | and to sit in a dry place; Iam tired, and no 
on the timber and stayed himself, I leaped | longer young; you are bound to hear my 
along the bridge and met him, and without | tale as well. I passed a dry stump just 
. word looked at him. The moon was top-| now; I will go back: there is no fear of in- 
‘ing the crest of the hills and threw my | terruption.” My lord was talking against 
hadow upon him, the last that ever fell | time. 
upon his body to its knowledge. |} “*From this bridge you do not budge un- 
“*Fellow, out of the way! he cried, with | til you have gone on your knees and sworn 
a’ most commanding voice and air, though | what I shall dictate to you; this time it 
only too well he knew me; and my wrath | shall be no perjury. Here I hold your cursed 
igainst him began to rise. pledge— 

‘You pass not here, and you never make} “He struck at me, or at the locket—no 
nother live step on this earth,’ I said, as | matter which—but it flew away. My right 
iumly as now I speak, ‘unless you obey my | arm was crippled by his heavy stick; but 

orders,’ 


|I am left-handed, as a bastard should be. 
He saw his peril, but he had courage— | From my left hand he took his death, and I 
perhaps his only virtue. ‘Fool! whoever | threw the pistol after him: such love had 
you are, he shouted, that his voice might | he earned from his love-child!” 

fetch him help; ‘none of these moon-struck | Thomas Castlewood, or Hoyle, or what- 
ways with me! If you want to rob me, | ever else his name was, here broke off from 
try it!’ his miserable words, and, forgetting all about 
‘You know too well who I am,’ I an- | my presence, set his gloomy eyes on the 
wered, as he made to push me back. ‘Lord | ground. Lightly he might try to speak, but 
Castlewood, here you have the choice—to | there was no lightness in his mind, and no 
lick the dust, or be dust! Here you for-| spark of light in his poordead soul. Being 
swore yourself; here you pay for perjury. | so young, and unacquainted with the turns 
On this plank you knelt to poor Winifred | of life-worn mind, I was afraid to say a word 
Hoyle, whom you ruined and cast by; and! except to myself, and to myself I only said, 
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s mad, poor fellow; and no won- 


be only had from you,” he said, “and on] 


|since your cousin’s death, and something 


the 
over thy 
valleys of 


is setting, not upon vast 
d but 
ft 
as the whole 
fearful 


the fall of night upon 


esert heights, 


the s« 
ditterent 
tain other sad and 


and through 

ana, 
a I 
veTore me 
father and his helpless child, the 
Here at last 
se of all laid horribly before me; 


uish and despair! 


ty deeply moving me passed into 


orrence. But the man was | 


ost in 
isions. 

wrath,” I said, “ 
father, and in your fright 
the brunt of it.” 


ly, 


your savage you 
ur own 
to bear 
his 
He 
I had said, though he 
The labor of call- 
to mind and telling his treatment of his 


iis dark eyes heavi and 
re far 


what 


astray from mine. 
i now 
knew that I had spoken. 
mY 
her had worked upon him so much that 
iot freely shift attention. 


or something, thing that ean 


SOTHE 


K 
N the of 


on “Army Organization,” published some 


REGULAR ARMY | 


a brief series of articles 


| course 
three years since, we had oceasion to remark, 
in regard to the United States army: “ But | 
we have no fixed organization, as every thing 
depends upon the caprice of each Congress, 
ind nothing with rega 
be 


rd to our army can 
regarded as fixed and stable.” 


Any one 


legislation 


examining our national military 
through a long series of years 
must, we think, be 
modic patchwork character of far too 
much of that concerning the regular army, 
by the total of 
the instruction and efficiency of the | 
litia, except the provision for the annual | 
expenditure of $200,000 for furnishing them | 
with arms and equipments. 

The t 
that 


impressed by the spas- 
and 
anid absence any steps to} 
insure 


mn 


heory of some of our legislators has | 
be Te- 
garded as a mere police force against the | 
Ind the and volunteers | 
are to be relied upon entirely in the event 


been should 


the regular army 


ans, while militia 


of a serious war. Others, more just in their 
views, have held that the regular army is to | 
be considered as a compact and trustworthy 
cleus around which the militia and vol- 
unteers are 


The 


} } 
chieliy 


nu 
to rally when war occurs. 

conclusions of the former class rest 
the 


even a 


upon following 
hat 
rous to the liberties of the country ; | 
that the virtual of the |} 
would result in present and ultimate | 
third, that the militia and volun- | 
teers would, from the very beginning of a| 


ASSUMPpPtLONs : | 
small standing army is] 
second, abolition 
arny 


econol 


war, be able to meet successfully any enemy, | 


FF THE 


most important. But will you believe me 
is wholly gone, gone from mindand memory! 
‘T am not surprised at that,” I answere: 
looking at his large wan face, and while | 
did so, losing half my horror in strange sa 
“ Whatever it is, I will do it for vy: 
only let me know by post.” : 
“Tsee what you mean—not to come ar 
You are right about that, for certai: 
But your father was good to me, and I lov: 
him, though I had no right to love any o1 
My letter will show that I wronged him ney 
er. The weight of the world is off my mi 
since I have told you every thing; you ea 
send me to the gallows, if you think fit, but 
leave it till my mother dies. 
child. 
chance consequence, not in murder-birth 


ness, 


more, 


Good-by, poor 
Ihave spoiled your life, but only 


as I was born.” 

Before I could answer or eall him back, 
I even wished to do so, he was far away, wit 
his long, quiet stride ; and, like his life, 
shadow fell, chilling, sombre, cast away. 


UNITED STATES. 

in whatever force, who might attack us, 
well as to undertake any offensive op: 
tions that might be necessary. 

So far as it is possible, such vital propos 
tions should be supported or overthrown | 
the teachings of past experience ; and it 
in that light that we now propose to co1 
sider them. 

It is true that the student of history « 
produce instances in which standing arm 
have been detrimental to the liberties of t! 
people; but it is equally true that quite a 
many examples can be cited in which they 
have saved liberty and national life as we 

Where the mass of a people are fit for and 
prize liberty, where they are brave and un 
corrupted, the cases are rare indeed whet 
the army is a source of danger. When th 
contrary is the ease, their liberties will dis- 


|appear without the intervention of armed 


foree. At the close of our Revolution the 
army was suffering andunpaid. Its members 


| had before them the prospect of starvation 


and ruin; yet, holding as they did the power 
completely in their hands, they quietly dis- 
banded, and with even greater heroism than 


| that they had displayed in so many battles 


and amidst so many bitter trials, bravely 


| undertook the work of finding new pursuits, 


and restoring their ruined fortunes. When 
the wars of 1812 and of Mexico came to an 
end, the armies were reduced without a par- 
ticle of difficulty. 
that which occurred upon the termination 
of our great civil war. 

At that time the armies on both sides had 
attained, so far as the special question un- 


3ut the strongest case is 
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der consideration is concerned, the condition 
of standing armies. Their numbers were 
vast; they had by their long service ac- 
uired the habits and peculiarities of mili- 
tary caste; their careers in civil life were, as 
irule, utterly destroyed; yet, to the surprise 
of all the world, these brave men 
sts and Confederates 
a4 career which had become a second nature 


Union- 
quietly abandoned 


to them, and, dispersing to their homes, 
soon became lost among the mass of eciti- 
zens. We find it to allude, 
and that in no partisan spirit, to the employ- 
ment of the regular troops in the Southern 
At the 
outset, it is certain that if there had been 
no regular troops available, militia or vol- 
from the North would 
sent to the South to do the work which was 
intrusted to the regular army. 

The manner in which this most unpleas- 
ant work has been performed by the great 
majority of the regulars employed is known 
to all, and affords the best possible proof of 


now necessary 


States since the close of the war. 
been 


unteers have 


the high character of the officers and men. 
We desire to ask two simple questions: 


Granting that the work was to be done, was | 


t not most fortunate for all concerned that 
the regulars were at hand to do it? Could 
offensive orders have been carried into ef- | 
fect with less violence and less unpleasantly 
than they were by the regular army in the 
Southern States? The regulars should be | 
held responsible not for the orders they re- 
ceived, but for the manner in which they 
carried those orders into effect. If individ- | 
1al members of the army their | 
authority, let those individuals be held re- | 
sponsible, but do not visit their 
upon the mass of their comrades. 
The proposition that standing armies are 
dangerous to liberty can not be accepted as 
a general formula of invariable truth. Each 
case must be taken up by itself, and the 
touch-stone of experience applied to it by 
comparing it with similar cases, if any such 
there be. 


eX¢ eeded 


actions 


In our own case the problem is 
easy of solution. The only instance in our 
history which affords even the color of a 
pretext for the assertion that our army can 
be used in a manner dangerous to our lib- | 
erties, is its employment in the Southern 
States since the war. Prior to the deplor- 
able events of the winter of 1876 and 1877, 
the army simply obeyed orders issued in 
compliance with the policy determined by a 
large majority of all the branches of the na- 
tional government; for this the people are 
responsible, not the army. We have already | 
indicated the manner in which the regulars 
carried out this policy, and the fact that if 
they had not done so, some other force would 
have aecomplished the same purpose in a 
nuch more objectionable manner. 

Scattered as our army must be in time of | 
peace, it could not, even if it possessed the | 


| an opposite character—that both offic 
| will lose their military habits and fee 
| gradually into those purely civil.” 


* THE UNITED STATES. 
disposition, and many times its present 
strength, endanger the liberties of a nation 
counting more than 9,000,000 of male eiti- 
zens, 80 long as we prize those liberties and 
consider them worth defending. 

But it not the limit of 
possibilities that our peace establishment 
willever possess the strength, and all the in- 
cidents of the past prove that it will 
have the disposition, to jeopardize the free 
of the country 
safe, indeed, for all time, 
upon its 


at all within 


IS 


never 


institutions 
would be 


Our nation 
did the 
nstitu- 
ition 


mass of its citizens place 
tions the same intelligent appre 
that in which they held by the army, 
and were honor, integrity, and respect for 
the laws as much the rule among the people 


aS 


are ry 


as they 

In considering the proper strength of the 
peace establishment the limits im- 
posed by a just regard for economy and the 
needs of the service, we dismiss the 


are in the regular army. 
within 


ques- 
tion of the danger of the army to our insti- 
tutions as not being a factor in the problem. 
The regular army has given too many proofs 
of heroism, of integrity, of devotion to the 
country, to be regarded as a source of dan- 
ger; on the contrary, he who understands 
its history must regard it with pride and 
satisfaction as one of the chief ornaments 
of the nation; as aschool wherein are taught 
and practiced the virtues of valor, self-de- 
d as an 
institution which has never called the blush 
of shame to the face of an American. Pei 
haps it would be well for us as a people if 
the school were larger than it ever will be. 

We will close this branch of the subject 
by an extract from an official communica- 


nial, obedience, and patriotism; an 


{tion from Mr. Calhoun when Secretary of 


War: 


‘To consider the present army as dangerous to our 
liberty partakes, it is conceived, more of timidity than 
wisdom, Not to insist on the character of the officers, 
who as a body are high-minded and honorable men, 
ittached to principles of freedom by education and 
reflection, what well-founded apprehension can tl 
be from an establishment distributed on so extended 
a frontier, with many thousand miles intervening be- 
tween the extreme points occupied ? ut the danger, 
it may be said, is not so much from its numbers as 
a spirit hostile to liberty, by which it 
regular armies are actuated. 
ably true when applied to standing a 
into large and powerful masses ; 


vere 


is supposed all 
This observation is prab- 
rmies collected 

versed as ours 
ger I conceive i 


is over 80 vast a surface, th 


rs and sol 


lings by sliding 


We to the 
ment in favor of a very small pr 
lishment. 

War is the most expensive of undertak- 
ings, and the most expensive wars are those 
entered upon without due preparation, and 
with raw and unorganized troops. From its 
very nature, war is an extravagant and cost- 
ly pursuit, and the only possibility of keep- 
ing within due limits of economy lies in the 


now come economical argu- 


ace estab- 
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system of preparing for war in time of peace. 
That is to say,due quantities of all mate- 
ly and comparatively per- 
indestructible must be stored, 


l, suitable 


rials that re cost 


and 
ve a bodies of officers and 


rs of the 


habits of economy, order, and sys- 


staff and line must be edu- 
n the full knowledge of their work, 
hen war oceurs they may not only 
ired to perform their designated du- 
struct others as well. 


pre] 
ies, but to i 

When the exigency arises it is found that 
time waits for no man, and if this prepara- 
tion has been neglected, it becomes neces- 
sary to collect men and material regardless 
of qual 
to 
would have 


the 
pertec tly 


amounts. 


do imperfectly work that quality 
achieved in 
In a week the savings 
of years are dissipated, and too often with- 


out We assume that no 


smalles 


averting disaster. 


one can be found so senseless or so ignorant 


of history and human nature as to advocate 


that this nation should be without any 


be literally without any of the material 


In other words, we can not 
the 
tions whether the army should be entirely 


in case of need, 


imagine it necessary to discuss 


disbanded, the volunteers and militia bro- | 
nd disarmed, the fortifications dis- | 


ken up 


mantled and converted to civil uses, the 


eontents of the arsenals sold, and their ma- | 
It is impossible to | 
advo- | 


chinery disposed of. 
that can 
cate the policy of allowing the Indians to 
work their will upon the defenseless front- 


conceive aby sane person 


iersmen, of permitting mobs to destroy our 
cities, or of our nation submitting to insult, 


incompetent to gain by arms, 

It is the duty of a government to protect 
its citizens and maintain its own dignity. 
Until the 
ean not be fulfilled without an armed force 


of some kind. In our cities and villages an 


organized police foree is found to be indis- | 


pensable. Something similar is clearly nec- 
essary in the Indian country and on the 


Mexican frontier. 


mit to the laws unless the government has 


at its disposition an armed force of some | 
In its | 


kind to call upon in case of need. 
relations with other country 
known to be entirely can, as 
human nature is constituted, expect to ob- 
tain its just rights and be free from aggres- 


nations no 


defenseless 


Sion. 


ical position, we nevertheless have relations | 


with the 


chances of war. 
In our intercourse with Mexico and Spain 


| difficult points frequently oceur. The surest 


| that 


ty and cost; quantity must ve made | 


ques- | 


millennium arrives these duties | 


| where the like thing has oceurred. 
difficulty arises constantly, and forms one 
main element in the large charges for the 
transportation of the army. 

Of the second class of cases may be men- 


In every country it has | 
been found by experience that there are al- | 
ways some people who will not readily sub- | 


Fortunate as we are in our geograph- | 


nations of the world, and have no | 
right to expect complete immunity from the | 
2100. 
| strength of the army had sufficed to enable 


method of preventing war in such cases, the 
surest means of preventing any recurrence: 
of intestine difficulties, the only way of 
keeping the Indians quiet, is to be constant- 
ly prepared for war. 

We believe, then, that all will agree as to 
the necessity of keeping an armed force of 
some kind constantly on foot, and that wi 
should be provided with the material ne 
essary to increase that force promptly 
case of need. 

The question is simply of what natur 
force shall be, how constituted, and 
large. More fortunate than the na 
tions of Europe, we are not surrounded by 


how 


| other nations provided with immense stand- 
much | 


ing armies ready to take the field at a week's 


| notice, so that we have no need for an army 


on the scale of those which weigh so heavily 
upon the resources of the Europeans. It 
may be iaid down as a principle fully estab- 
lished by our own experience, that for the 


|ordinary work of our peace establishment, 
armed force whatever, and that we should | 


such as the care of the forts, watching and 


| coercing the Indians, ete., the cost of doing 
requisite for arming and equipping troops 


it by the regular army is many times less 


|than that of employing militia or volun- 


teers, while the work is 
performed, 

Another principle drawn from our own 
experience is that too great a reduction of 
the regular army often results in an increase 
of the transportation expenses more than 
sufficient to maintain a much larger number 
of troops, while in other cases this deficiency 
in numbers has prevented the government 


more ettectually 


|from nipping in the bud difficulties which 
|resulted in long and costly wars, with vast 
| augmentations of the armed force. 

and pure hasing a peace which it would be | 


Of the first class of cases we may mention 


the Modoe war, where the expense of bring 
ing numerous small detachments from dis- 


tant posts would have maintained for years 
a force that would have prevented the trou- 
ble and saved all the valuable lives lost. 
The same may be said of the recent Sioux 
war, and that now in Idaho, 


This 


progress in 


tioned the wars against the Creeks, the 
Seminoles, the Sacs and Foxes, which would 
have been certainly avoided, or at least 
brought to an immediate conclusion, had 
the regular army been somewhat larger. 
When the Mexican war broke out, the 


}actual strength of the regular army was 


about 5300. The force with which General 
Taylor reached the Rio Grande was 3000, 
and that with which he fought the battles 
of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma only 
There can be no doubt that if the 











him to move to the Rio Grande with 10,000 
nen, the Mexicans would not have crossed 
he river, and in all human probability the 
The cost of 

iintaining the 7000 additional men during 
he whole period from the close of the war 
f 1812 to the commencement of the Mexican 
var would not have amounted to two-thirds 
if the direct expenses of the latter war, not 
iking into account the large cost of the 
Seminole and other Indian 


ul would have been avoided. 


wars, or the 
ivy losses by disease and in battle, or the 
idirect losses inseparable from all wars. 
But the most instructive case of all is that 
of the civil war. We do not doubt that 
15,000 regulars on the field of the first Ma- 
issas would have insured the complete rout 
f the raw Confederates, and in all probabil- 
They would cer- 
tainly have enabled us to drive the Confed- 
te government out of Virginia, and have 
leared the eastern portion of the State as 
ompletely as the work was accomplished a 
ttle earlier in West Virginia. The cost of 
iintaining these 15,000 additional troops 


ty put an end to the war. 


from the close of the Mexican war to the 
mmencement of the war of secession would 
ot have amounted to one-fiftieth part of 
e war debts of the general government, 
the States, counties, and municipalities. 
Should we compare it with the total amount 
of direct and indirect expenditures by both 
sarties to the war, the losses of the two see- 
ms in lives, in property destroyed, busi- 
ss ruined, and capital sunk, we should be 
it a loss to express the relation, so absurdly 
small would be the relative cost of those 
iulditional troops. 
lo present the subject in a somewhat dif- 
ferent aspect, let us take as a basis the debt 
fthe United States government at the close 
of the war, omitting the large amounts paid 
directly from the current revenues, the war 
debts, and expenditures of the States, coun- 
ties, and municipalities, the losses caused by 
the war, and the Confederate expenditures 
ind losses; let us, moreover, neglect the 
iminution of cost per capita, which holds in 
i large as against a small force. 
It may be stated that the interest at five 
er cent. upon the debt of the United States 
sovernment at the close of the war would, 
wcording to the cost of the present estab- 
shment, support an army of 140,000 men 
perpetuity; let us add to this the faet 
that the amount we have already paid in 
pensions would have supported 30,000 addi- 
tional men from the Mexican war to that of 


secession, 


When we consider this last fact—that is, 
that our pension expenditure alone would 
1ave maintained a larger force than was 
iecessary to prevent the war—and think of 
the very large amounts we have omitted in 
making the last comparison, it would ap- 
pear impossible to deny that undue econo- 
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my in the present often leads to immense 
ultimate expenditure. Mr. Calhoun says: 
“ Economy is certainly a very high political 
virtue, intimately connected with the power 
and public virtue of the community. In 
military operations, which under the best 
management are so expensive, it 1s of the 
utmost importance; but by no propriety of 
language can that arrangement be called 
economical which, in order that our military 
establishment in peace should be rather less 
expensive, would, regarale ss of the purposes 
for which it ought to be maintained, render 
it unfit to meet the dangers incident to a 
state of war.” 

Before entering upon the third argument 
in favor of reducing the regular army to a 
very small body, it is due to ourselves to 
say that no one appreciates the American 
volunteers more highly than we do; no man 
living owes more of respect, contidence, and 
love to that noble body of men than does 
the writer of this article. He commanded 
them in the West and in the East, from the 
time when they came into his hands undis- 
ciplined, unorganized, ignorant of all that 
makes up the profession of the soldier 
with nothing but brave hearts, strong arms, 
and the noblest impulses of patriotism—un- 
til he saw them moving, with all the precis- 
ion and coolness of veterans, upon strong 
positions held by the most stubborn and val- 
iant foes they could encounter 
countrymen. 
of what material they 
what perfection they can be brought, and 
what they can achieve. But none know 
better than they and he the necessity of in- 
struction and diseipline ; 


their own 
No one knows better than he 
were composed, to 


none know better 
the difference between the troops W ho took 
part in the first Manassas, and those who 
left Washington for the Peninsula, and 
fought their way through Gaines’s Mills, 
Malvern Hill, Antietam, Gettysburg, and 
the Wilderness, to Richmond. 

It was not because the troops engaged 
were volunteers that the first Manassas was 
lost; it was because they were undisciplined. 
The Army of the Potomac, always composed 


mainly of these same volunteers, proved 


equal to the terrible trials it afterward un- 
derwent, because these volunteers had ac- 
quired mutual 


organization, instruction, 


|confidence, and the qualities of veteran 


regulars. Death has made wide chasms in 
the ranks of the veterans of the war, and is 
pursuing its work with undiminished vigor, 


so that before many years our country will, 


lif again plunged into war, have nothing but 


raw material to rely upon outside of the 
regular army; and should that war be 
against a power possessing trained troops, 
there would be no time to organize and in- 
struct the new levies. 

In regard to the Revolutionary war, the 
writings of Washington explain the diffi- 
















| 
; 
1 


ney 3 
culties he met with from the employment 
of the and the importance he at- 
tached of the Conti- 
In respect to the war of 1812, 


t do bett 


militia, 
to the 


nental line. 


augmentation 
we can no er than again quote from 
Mr. Call “Any additional 
beyond that must be obtained by add- 
new regiments and battalions, with all 
of in the 
without the means of im- 
This the fatal 
at the commencement of the late war 
of 1812), 
treasure 


oun, who savs: 


force 
the disadvantages inexperience 
ofticers and men, 
mediate 


instruction. was 


error 
[that which cost the country so 
al a blood. The 
tablishment which preceded it was very im- 
ed, did not admit of 

augmentation; nor did the 
ivail itself of even its limited 
capacity in that respect. 


much S- 


peace © 
perfectly organi 
the 


covernment 


and 


necessary 


The forces raised 
which, 


consequently, every branch of military duty 
] 


were organized into new corps, In 


was to be learned by the officers as well as 
themen. But, with all these disadvantages, 
the experience and discipline of the old es- 
tablishment were 
not been duly appreciated. The officers be- 
to it gradually diffused military 
knowledge through the army, and contrib- 
uted much to the brilliant 
campaign of 1814.” 


longing 


A perusal of any military history of the 
war of 1212 will convince the most preju- 


diced that in the early campaigns we suf- | 


fered immensely from the lack of disciplined 
and instructed troops. 

In the Mexican war the first battles were 
fought entirely by the regulars, and time 
was thus gained for the instruction of the 
volunteers, who aided them on subsequent 
fields, and fought so nobly alone—except the 
regular cavalry and artillery 
ous field of Buena Vista. 

The occurrences of the civil war are so 
fresh in the minds of all that it is useless to 
do more than allude to the time necessarily 
occupied in the beginning in organizing and 
instructing the masses of inexperienced of- 
ficers and 
the support of 


men who rushed so promptly to 


the Union. It is true that 
our antagonists 
but they enjoyed the great advantage of 
being on the defensive in a country afford- 
great and he 


ng 


advantages for defense; 


who contrasts the unfortunate results which | 
efforts | 


our earlier 
of the 


marked 
achievements 


so. fre que ntly 


with the same men 


after they became real soldiers, needs no | 


other proof of the necessity of discipline 


and organization, and of the danger of un- 


d a sufficient force 


in proper condition for service. 


ertaking a war without 
opponents possessed old and trained troops, 
the lesson would have been more severe and 
more marked. 
We 


admirable qualities of our volunteers when 


of immense use, and have 


results of the | 


on the glori- | 


were also inexperienced, 


Had our | 


repeat that we fully appreciate the | 
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they have become true soldiers, but that we 
so read the pages of our own history as to 
be convinced that our country would ine 
the greatest danger of serious disaster 


the beginning of any war against a pow 


possessing trained troops, should we eo; 
mence it without a regular army sufficient 
ly numerous to bear the brunt of the first 
fighting, to act as a solid reserve, arou 
which the volunteers could gather, and 
furnish staff officers and instructors for t}) 
volunteers. 

If it be true that it is the duty of ever 
government to prepare in time of peace t] 
means adequate to defend its territory an 
its people, the statesman-like method of 
proceeding is clear enough. Weighing the 
probabilities of the future in the light of 
the experience of the past, with due regard 
to the changes produced by time, the propel 
strength of the army should be determined; 
and once fixed, it should not be changed 
without good and sufficient cause. Then 
it should be so organized, posted, and ad 
ministered as to insure the greatest possibl. 
efficiency in the performance of its duties 
and in its instruction, while economy is in- 
sisted upon to the greatest extent consistent 
with that efficiency. 

If an army is necessary at all, it should, 
like any other necessary thing, be made 
every respect efficient ; and there is no tru 
economy, but, on the contrary, real extray- 
aganee, in the policy of practicing ill-judged 
| parsimony, either by reducing the army ly 
low the requisite force, or crippling its in 
struction and usefulness, to save a few dol- 
lars. We do not believe that the army is 
unpopular in this country ; we believe that 
the great mass of our people desire an army 
of proper strength and of the highest possi- 
| ble efficiency, and that when they under- 
stand the real state of the case, they will 
have no sympathy with those who seek 
| gain cheap popularity for themselves by de- 
stroying the usefulness of the army, and en- 
| dangering the best interests of the country 
in order to save a few millions to-day by a 
| course which will entail the future expendi- 
ture of as many hundreds of millions. Con- 
sidering the immense length of our frontier, 
the great area of the Indian country, our 
past experience, and the probabilities of ex- 
ternal. complications. we think that, far 
from reducing the present strength of our 
army, it should, on the contrary, be increased 
to somewhat more than 40,000 men ; and we 
are confident that it is possible to effect this 
at a moderate increase of cost beyond that 
| of the present establishment. 

Our army must, of course, consist of in 
fantry, cavalry, artillery, engineer troops, 
and the necessary staff and non-combatants. 

The infantry, being adapted to use in all 
kinds of country, and at the same time the 
| least expensive arm of service, will, as usu- 





al, form the bulk of the army. Upon this 
arm should devolve the garrison duty in the 
interior, the furnishing of dép6t guards and 
train escorts, and the fighting force against 
Indians whenever circumstances permit. 

of the which will aid to 
determine the absolute minimum strength 
ofthe infantry will be the number of neces- 


One elements 


garrisoned and the mini- 
mum strength of each garrison; add to the 
thus the 
quired for escorts, scouting purposes, and 


sury posts to be 


strength obtained number re- 


reserves, aud we shall have the number re 

quired. 
~ ‘It should be laid down as a fixed prineci- 
ple that the permanent garrison of any in- 
terior post must be composed of infantry, 
so that, with the exception of a few mount- 
ed men left for scouting immediately around 
he post, and for communicating with other 
, all the cavalry may be available for 
work in distant scouts and expedi- 

tions. 

Another principle is that all posts that 
can possibly be attacked should be provided 
with such simple defenses, in the way of 
earth-works, block-houses, stockades, ete., 
as can be constructed by the troops them 
selves, and of such a nature as will enable 
the smallest possible number of men to pro- 
tect the magazines, store-houses, hospitals, 
animals, ete., so that the greatest possible 
umber of infantry may be available for 
tive work. Whenever a cavalry expedi- 
tion is accompanied by a train, there should 
be with it a sufficient detachment of infant- 
ry to guard the train and any temporary 
dépots that may be established, so that the 
cavalry may be as mobile as possible. It is 
of vital importance that no permanent gar- 
rison should be so small as to interfere with 
the instruction, drill, and 


i thorough 
pline of the officers and men. 


disci- 
So serious are 
the evils resulting from the violation of this 
principle, that it is impossible to insist too 
strongly on its importance. There are many 
posts where even the company drill is im- 
possible in consequence of the numerical 
weakness of their garrisons. 

Another very important principle is that 
the number of posts should be reduced to 
+ minimum, and that the system pursued 
should be to employ to the greatest practi- 
cable extent the plan of having large posts 


with strong garrisons established, with a| 


view to the cheapness of supplies and fa- 
cility of communication, the work of pro- 
tecting the frontiers and keeping the In- 
dians in check being mainly effected by 
keeping the troops in motion through the 
Indian country at the proper seasons of the 
year, and by small temporary detachments. 
In this manner instruction, discipline, and 
the proper spirit can be maintained, and the 
troops always be ready for any service that 


may be required. By this system the num- 
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ber of extra duty men, and the expenses of 
maintaining and supplying the posts, will 
be very largely diminished, so much so as 
to enable us to maintain a very much larger 
number of men without increasing the pres- 
ent 
army can 


total cost, while at the same time the 
be kept in the highest state of 
In addition to the infantry force 
required for garrison duty and for the es- 
corts and expeditions constantly needed in 
the Indian country, it is very necessary that 


efficiency. 


there should be sufficient reserves to afford 
reasonable relief and support to the troops 
in active service, and to establish at 
convenient point a post of instruction 
at least a strong brigade of all arms of the 


Sore 


, where 


service may receive instruction in the mode 
of warfare now necessary against an organ- 
ized army, where uniformity of instruction 
and discipline may be enforced, and where 
recruits may be properly drilled before join- 
ing their regiments. 

From careful consideration, we are con- 
vineed that the minimum infantry force re- 
quired to fulfill these various purposes, and 
by the real good of the country, is not less 
than 240 companies of 100 non-commissioned 
officers and men each. But we would pro- 
pose a radical change in the regimental 
organization, namely, to adopt that which 
is now in use among the great 
military powers of Europe. 


universal 
Experience has shown that a regiment 
composed of ten companies in a single bat- 
talion can not be handled effectively if the 
companies have over 100 men each, so that 
if the 240 companies above suggested were 
formed into regiments on our present sys- 
tem, our peace would admit 
of no effective increase in time of war. This 
would be a fatal objection. To meet and 
overcome this, there are two courses open 


establishment 


one to increase the number of companies 


and regiments, and at the same time de- 


crease the strength of each company, which 


would bring us back to the vices of the ex- 
isting system in having companies too small 
to admit of proper instruction and the effect- 
ive performance of duty; the other course 
is to organize the 240 companies into twenty 
regiments, each consisting of three battal- 
ions of four companies each, which would 
enable us in time of 
company 


war to increase each 
to 250 non-commissioned officers 
and men, thus giving a war strength of 1000 
to each battalion, 3000 to each regiment, and 
60,000 for the total infantry force. 

A comparison of the two cases will show 
that, to produce the same war establish- 
ment of 60,000 infantry, the pay and allow- 
ances of the commissioned officers on the 
last-mentioned plan would be only about 
fifty-six per cent. of the same items on the 
first plan, while the efficiency is much great- 
er during There would also be a 


g peace. 
great saving in the pay of non-commission- 
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ed officers by following the plan of strong 


companies and three battalions to the regi 


A rood or 


3 proposed t 


Tht 
vanization for such a regiment as 


hat is, one consisting of three 
battalions of four companies each—would 


be: one colonel, commanding the regiment; 
one lieutenant-colonel; three majors, com 
the 


ental adjutant ; 


iv battalions; 


one captain regi- 


one captain regimental 


quartermaster ; 


iy the 


twelve captains command- 
three first 
three first 
battalion quartermasters ; 


companies ; lieutenants 
lieutenants 


twelve first lieu 


battalion adjutants; 
tenants of the « OMpanhies 5 twe nty-foul sec- 
In time 
ol War, when the companies are brought 
to the fi 


ond lieutenants of the companies. 


war strength, the captains com- 
mandi ¢ comnpantles should be mounted. 
The of the 


commissioned officers of twenty regiments 


annual pay and allowance 


organized as above suggested would amount 
about than that of the 


to ScUU,0OU more 


present twenty-five regiments of infantry, | 


but 
sated 


power 


wi 


by 


should be far more than compen- 
the 
in- 


increased efticiency, and by 
of increasing the foree of the 
rapidly effectively to nearly 
two-and-a-half times the amount practica- 
ble under the The sug- 
gested organization answers all the require- 


fantry and 


present system. 
ments of modern civilized war, and seems to 
lend itself perfectly to the peculiar wants 
of our ordinary service. 

Local politicians too often obtain the es- 
tablishment of small posts merely to secure 
the expenditure of public money in their dis 
tricts, and not only without benefit to, but di- 


but military considerations alone should de- | 


termine the distribution of the troops, and 


cient and economical performance of the | 


duties of the army. We believe that, with 
the organization suggested for the infantry, 
it need very seldom, if ever, be necessary to 
establish a permanent garrison of less than 
one battalion of four strong companies, and 
that not a few posts of an entire regiment 
can be maintained. 
be 
temporary detachments, often relieved from 
the main body. 


solutely 


: hecessary, Can 


regiment, when they can not be at the same 


post, should always be at adjacent posts, so | 


that 
supervision over his entire regiment, and be 


every colonel can exercise a constant 


its commander in fact as well as in name. 
As already indicated, these large posts, 


established with reference to cheapness of | 


supplies and easy communication, should 
furnish the movable columns necessary to 
against the Indians. 


act We may state in 


this connection, as well as elsewhere, that | 


the 


conditions of modern warfare are such 


| gestions already made; 


| tagonist 
rectly at variance with, the general interests. | 
Such solicitations should never be regarded, 


have resulted 


| and in the sieges thereof. 
Small posts, when ab- | 
garrisoned by | 


The battalions of the same | 


as to render target practice more than eve; 


essential, and that every encouragement fo) 
this should be given by oftering prizes and 
attaching privileges to the attainment of 
special skill in marksmanship. Liberal 
expenditure should be allowed in the cor 
sumption of cartridges, for probably no 
where is niggardly economy more prejud 
a modern soldier without skill in the 
of no 
drilled in other respects 


cial: 
use his weapon, matter how we 
, 1S a very useless 
being. 

The existing cavalry organization seems 
objectionable, as giving too many compa- 
nies (twelve) to the regiment, so that in ordi 
nary times it is difficult to keep a regiment 
united under the supervision of its colonel, 
while in war, with the companies brought 
to the maximum strength, the regiment be- 
comes too large and unwieldy. 

It would, no doubt, conduce to greatet 
efficiency if the number of regiments wer 
increased, and the number of companies in 
each diminished. It is possible that twelyv: 
regiments of eight companies each would 
answer our purposes well, for this orga: 
zation, with eighty men per company, would 
give a force of 7680, or, if that is not sufti 
cient, would give 9600 cavalry by bringing 
up the companies to 100 men. 

Probably neither of these numbers would 
suftice unless fhe infantry force were in 
creased nearly in accordance with the sug 
but recent experi 
ence has confirmed the opinion, long held 
by many of our officers, that good infantry, 


| well handled, proves a most formidable an- 


to the best mounted warriors of ” 
the plains. In Indian wars all the three 
arms of the service have their uses, and the 
best results will be reached by a judicious 


| combination of the three. 
these considerations refer solely to the efti- 


The proposition made not long since, to 
disband one regiment of artillery, can not 
from a careful examination 
The artillery has two fune 
tions—to furnish field batteries for service 
with the active armies, and to serve the 
heavy guns in the defense of fortifications 
If our army were 
mobilized on the footing of its present or- 
ganization of twenty-five regiments of in- 
fantry and ten of cavalry, there would be 
required—according to the proportion now 
employed in Europe—at least twenty field 
batteries. For an army of 75,000, more than 
forty field batteries would be required. We 
have on the sea, Gulf, and lake coasts 106 


of the case. 


| permanent works, large and small, which 


require garrisons of regular artillery in time 
of war against maritime powers. These 
works are now provided with 2091 heavy 
guns, and when completely armed _ will 
mount nearly 5000 heavy guns, exclusive of 
over 700 flank howitzers. The forty com- 
panies of heavy artillery remaining after 








quired for the existing peace establishment 
placed on a war footing, could not supply 
two men to each heavy gun now mounted, 
nor even four men per gun for the works in 
New York Harbor alone, when completed. If 
circumstances required us to place forty bat 
teries in the tield, there would not be men 
enough left to provide one man for each gun 
now mounted. Some of these works—as, 
for instance, those on the Pacific coast, at 
Pensacola, Tortugas, Key West, Charleston, 
Fortress Monroe, New York, Boston, and 
Portland i 
structed artillerists ; 


require large garrisons of in- 





others need only de- 
tachments of a portion of a company. In 
some places the regular artillerists may be 
4 supplemented, but not replaced, by infantry 
or volunteers; in others, from the situation, 
the artillery 
tirely by the regulars; in almost all a nota- 
ble portion at least of the artillery garrison 
must be composed of regular artillerists. We 
have now sixty companies of artillery, and it 















work must be performed en 


seems Clear that the forty companies remain 
ing for heavy artillery duty, in the first case 
we have given above, and the twenty remain- 
ing in the present case, would be entirely in- 
sufficient for the duty of siege and garrison 
artillery. 
zation of the artillery should be such as to 
permit the prompt increase of each company 
on heavy artillery duty to 250 men in time 
of war, and sound judgment would indicate 
an increase by one regiment rather than a 
diminution. 


In any event, the peace organ- 






peace organization should certainly be 100 
men per company. No one can deny that 
the development of artillery science in re- 
cent times has rendered the instruction of 
skilled artillerists more than ever a necessity 


> 












in time of peace. 

It is pertinent to the subject before us to 
suggest that the heavy artillery should, as 
far as possible, be collected during peace in 
for in- 
struction, instead of being broken up into 


large bodies—of at least a regiment 
fragments so small as to render proper in- 
struction almost impossible. So, also, it 
teries in peace should be at least two per regi- 
ment, and that all the field batteries should 
be united at a post affording cheap forage and 
creat facilities for manceuvre, under an ofti- 
cer of rank, selected for his skill and experi- 
ence in field artillery service. In this man- 












the greatest efficiency would be obtained. 


been felt, and that it would be good policy 
to create the position of chief of artillery, 
with the grade of a general officer. No 
means whatever exist for the instruction of 


guns during peace. 


would seem that the allowance of field bat- | 
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supplying the twenty field batteries re- | 
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involved in war with a maritime power, and 
have occasion to use our sea-coast fortitica- 
tions, that occasion would probably arrive 
very soon after the commencement of the 
war, and there would be no time for the in 
struction of raw artillerists. The modern 
guns are very heavy, require great skill in 
handling, the « harges are costly, the rapidity 
of fire is not great, while the movement ef 
passing or attacking steamers is swift. Our 
fortifications either cover harbors whose oe- 
cupation by an enemy would be very inju 
rious, or protect cities where many millions 
of property are exposed. Granting the mere 
possibility that our sea-coast fortifications 
may be called into use, remembering the im- 
mense tteresfs they protect, and kee ping in 
view the considerations alluded to above, 
no further argument is needed to prove that 
we should maintain a respectable force of 
highly efticient regular artillerists. 

The staff corps and departments of our 
army have, as a rule, performed their duties 


l as pe ace, and 


admirably during war as wel 
there is very little reason to believe that any 
of the proposed plans of consolidation would 
result in benefit to the service ; 
trary, the weight of argument seems to be 


on the con- 


in favor of retaining the present organiza- 
tion. It is possible that close examination 
might show that there are in some cases 
more staff officers than are absolutely neces- 
sary for the peace duties, and the system of 


reducing the number of posts might make 


The minimum strength of the | 


this excess more marked; but it is not be 
lieved that the number of staff officers is too 
great in view of their vital importance in 


|war. In our last war one of our greatest 
| difiiculties arose from the lack of a sufficient 


ner economy, uniformity of instruction, and | 


It may also be said that the lack of a re- | 
sponsible head of the artillery arm has long | 


the militia or volunteers in the use of heavy | 
Should we ever become | 


| to be chosen only from amon; 


number of competent staff officers, and we 
should neglect one of its most important 
lessons did we not avail ourselves of all 
reasonable means to prevent a recurrence 
of the evil. 

We felt very much the need of such an 
institution as the general staff corps of for- 
eign armies, composed of picked officers spe- 
cially and carefully trained for the highest 
field duties. 

Our method of selecting aids-de-camp 
does not appear to be in accordance with 
sound principle, the generals being permit- 
ted to select at will from the body of the 
army. It is conceived that it would be well 
to set apart a sufficient number of officers, 
selected with great care after examination 
into their qualifications, and to permit aids 
g¢ that number, 
limiting at the same time the number of 
consecutive years of their eligibility for this 
duty; an incentive would thus be afforded to 
young officers to study their profession and 
fit themselves for staff duty, while the re- 
quired work would be much better done, 


That we may not be misunderstood, we 


kes a -» 












ee 
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will repeat what we have already stated, | battle risks on officers going to the Crimea. ‘Oh yes: 
that in considering the proper strength and | that is for British officers,’ was the reply. ‘Why not 
then for American officers?’ ‘ Because, while we keer 
up a force proportioned to the work required, you ay 
j not. There is no country in Europe that would req 
having, it must be kept in the highest state | the service your army renders from less than five times 
n 
: iency, and that the question of econ- | te for e, and you therefore lose in time of profot 
peace—that is, while your President says in his m 
, ? | Sages you are at peace with all the world 
to that of the nece ssary efficiency. | proportion of officers killed than a¢ 


organization of the army, we have proceed- | 
ed on the principle that if an army is worth 


uters the problem as entirely subordi- 


108e 1h peace 
he Alpine climber is safer without a war together. I mean,’ he added, ‘if you ora fro 
than with one too weak to bear his | te losses of your army those of the wars of 1812, 
Mexico, of Florida, and Black Hawk—recognized 
| appropriated for as wars—and consider those of t 
dangerous points, and go only where his | peaceful intervening periods, the percentage of ki 
aided strength and activity will sustain | in your army would be greater to your whole fore 
‘ than has been that of the British army in the wh 
period, and in that time we have been at war in En- 
| rope, with you, and somewhere else always (1804-1 
demption. Soa government too poor or too | Every few weeks the newspapers report a skirmis 
penurious to support an adequate army and | ® scout in which an officer is killed. It is soon 
gotten. Wehave kept records, with the results nan 
and we are ordered from London under no cireu 
stances to insure American officers against batt 
gracefully as it may to the humiliation and | risks.’ I left the office a wiser man than I enter 
disaster it is quite sure to encounter. | it, and I have verified, as far as practicable, the state- 
ment. According to the Army Registers the deaths 
of regimental officers of the active list, from 1867 to 
curred since we closed the prec eding pages, | 1877, were 291, of whom forty-one were killed, being o1 
ind are still in progress while we write, | inseven. Now hereisa pretty showing! Eleven yea 
work shows that the average of deaths by batt 
mong the regimental officers is one in seven in times 
of such profound peace that Congress has been cut- 
sufficed to preserve the peace and protect | ting down the army al! that time, and proposes fur- 
property within our borders. It is the duty | ther reduction, even to 10,000 men, for a country of 
| 45,000,000 people and 3,500,000 square miles; that the 
average of death by battle is one-sixth of that by dis- 
e., of every seven officers who die in our re 


eight; for, if he has none, he will avoid 


him, while if the treacherous staff breaks in 
the moment of need, he is lost beyond re- 


keep it in high condition, will do better to 
dispense with one altogether, and submit as 


The lamentable events which have oc- 


prove that this country has passed beyond 
those haleyon days when public opinion 


of every State in the Union to maintain a 


sufficient well-organized force of militia to | 
1] 
I] 


Ase 
feeraga A - 
| riots, crush insurrection, and protect | ments in time of peace, one dies on the field or of 
the lives and property of the people, and | wounds. And in this calculation are not includ 
s | those who are so badly wounded or disabled in car 
paign as to be retired before they die of their injuries. 
is a last resort, and then employed only | With double the force, this loss would only rate as 
inder the order of the civil authority. But | one in fourteen—in fact, as one in twenty-eight, for the 
until all the States ac quit themselves of this | absolute loss is double what it would be if the army 
| was of adequate strength, and so prevented half thes 
. | conflicts at least. 
few others have done, we must now aug- “There is good ground in all this for 


que 


the regular army should be cailed in only 


duty as New York, New Jersey, and a very 

a charge * 

ent the peace duties of the regulars by | against any nation professing to be Christian, that, for 

| the pretense of saving a few miserable dollars, so mu 

; “ar | life should be sacrificed unnecessarily. I say for t 

militia, thus adding a strong but melan- } pretense, for it can be easily shown that no saving is 
argument in tavor of a regular army | effected. On the contrary, it costs more money to 

of respectable strength. | 


those which ought to be performed by the 


| sacrifice these men than it would to save them. The 
| what does it further imply? That a small number of 
the preceding article went into the | men are driven about from pillar to post to do the work 
rs’ hands we received from a distinguished of- | and take the risks that should be shared among three 
i letter, from which we give the following extract, | times their number. Give us a fair open zwar, and we 
ving inportant bearing on the subject we have | have nothing to say against it; but as to killing us off 
ivorer discuss. He says: “In 1854 I tried to | at this rate in a time of profound peace! and at tt 
vet my life insured. Among those to which I applied | same time accusing us of ‘idleness and uselessness, 
branch, in New York, of the London Life As- | because it is peace, is a little too strong.” 
y. It refused to take the battle risk We leave our readers to draw their own conclusions 
I said their London office advertised | from these statements. 


was the 


Cditur’'s Easy Chair. 


FINE creat event of the summer, that shook the 
| easiest of Easy Chairs, was the railroad strike, | ond, that it was so soon suppressed, and with so 

1 the consequent wide-spread disorder. The | little actual use of force. It would be very fool 
\ilroad engineers are a class of men so general- | ish to assume that there was no occasion what- 
intelligent and respectable that a sense of in- | ever for discontent, and that the trouble was 


is twofold—first, that it occurred at all; and sec- 


and suffering upon their part properly | wholly wanton. It would be no less foolish to 
ds public attention, and the extent and | suppose that the matter is disposed of by saying 
f that attention were shown by the fact | that the times are hard, and every body must tak 
subject was immediately taken into the | his share of privation, because this implies that 
political party platforms jut for the purpose | the reduction of wages has been proportional at 
of the Easy Chair the significance of the outbreak | all points. There are those who vaguely fancy 
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that every movement of this kind is a repetition 
f the troubles that pre ceded the French Revolu- 
ion, and that those troubles were due to the mere 
seditious discontent of a part of the population 

iese are not enlightened views. Noris it a much 
viser course to fall back upon dogmatism of an- 
‘ther kind, and insist that demand will regulate 

ply, and that things are always worth no more 
than they will bring. Imperfect political econo- 
my is exceedingly mischievous, A science which 
treats of human industry and the laws of indus- 
trial exchanges must take human nature into the 


sup 


ccount, and that is a subject which is not yet | 


fully mastered. 


One thing, of 


course, is always clear, and the 
experience of the summer has shown how per 
fectly clear it is in this country—that public or- 
der and obedience to law must be maintained at 
No wrong can be righted by a riot, 
nd no injustice remedied by a mob. The instant 
it kind of trouble appears, it is a plague, a 


eS aca 
1k COSU. 


estilence, a conflagration, which is the common | 


my. Happily this is an instinct among us so 
and universal that the great disorder was 


1 with less loss of life than has o 


¢ 
t 


en oc 
irred in quelling an insurrection with an army 
he city of Paris alone. This promptness in 
ling with trouble, however, does not argue any 
ifference to the actual causes of trouble. It 
ld be a great mistake to suppose that interest 
» matter ended with the quic t resumption of 
iffic upon the railroads. Thousands of active and 
ewd minds were instantly busy with the ques- 
the real cause and the just relief of the 
satisfaction. And it will be settled by 
nds. Superior sagacity will determine this as 
etermines all great problems. Peaceful and 
nd 


t 


f 
h ot 


isted, not by ignorance and passion and selfish- | 


ss and pride 
t by a true humanity and sense of justice, by 
mple knowledge and experience. In the problem 
f railroads there are more than two sides, for 
re is not only the corporation and the labor, but 
public. And they are all interlinked. The 
rporation and the labor are both part of the pub- 
, and the public, which is dependent upon the 


ee and constant operation of the roads, is no | 
ess interested to provi le for the removal of any | 


real permanent cause of obstruction to that oper- 
m. The employé is undoubtedly to remember 
it’ railroad corporations are not philanthropic 
stitutions, but that they exist to make money 
for those who venture money in establishing and 


rking the road, But not less is the corporation 


to reflect that the condition of continuous and | 


prosperous working is not an army nor a police, 
but a sense of fair play in the mind of the work 


nan, 


The fear of Communism in this country is not 


reasonable, It is a phenomenon as old as civil- 


ized society, but its wide prevalence and its pos- 
sible dominance here imply a radical change of 


the character of the dominant race and a reversal 


of all the traditions of civilization. It is at war 


with the national common-sense, and that may | 


be trusted for a long time yet. It has no intel 
lectual hold or mastery, and nothing prospers 
intil it has that. The Communistic meeting in 
1¢ city of New York during the troubles showed 
how little reality there is in the apprehension. 
The one place upon this continent where such a 


such | 


idly, socia! and industrial, relations are to be | 


» whether on one side or the other, | 


| demonstration would be formidable, 
be formi lable, 


if it could 
is the city of New York, and the 

; possible for it 
| were those that existed at the time of the trou 
| ble, with the exception that the authorities of 
law were fully informed and ready. But with 
all that knowledge and preparation there were 
| great and general doubt and uneasiness. It was 
felt that an outbreak in New York would stimu- 
| late disturbance every . The effect would 
}run instantly through the country a fire 
through the dry leaves in a forest, and a univer- 
sal and ugly disturbance 


expected, This was as mi 


most auspicious circumstances 


where 
like 
might be y where 
itement to 


appre hension to order. 


ich an in 
| disorder as it was an 


- | Yet, notwithstanding all the favorable conditions, 


|}the meeting merely served to show how little 
| dangerous strength there is in the spirit of Com- 
| munism, and how absolutely lacking intellectual 
or moral leadership. 

None the less, howe ver, a 
closed by the events of the 


sensible American can regard wi 


sit mm was 


uati 
immer which 
th conten 
to 
medy, fo 


neighbors, including the railroad 
land their employés, 


| There is no government foreign 


| which he can look for the r¢ 
corporations 
compose the g 
| It is plain that this form of the question of in- 
| dustry will soon take the 
mind of that which has been recently 
And this is the country and this th 
because it is a question ol social peace, 
harmony, and progress, and becau the 
this l 


overnment, 


place in the public 


settled. 
for it; 


time : 


great 


condi- 


tions of country are favorab to its 


rf 


more 
intelligent consideration than those 


h any 
try in the world. 


coul- 


| Tre Centennial celel 
last December, 
} 


1 me 


Our Centennial yea 


rations di end with 
, indeed, will 
as long as the Revolution, for it was during 
the seven years of the war 


it 


that our fathers not 
only fought the battles that secured our inde- 
and united 


ot 


pendence, but established the State 
that authority 
Great Britain. This year is especially the Cen- 
| tennial year of New York; for in 1777 the power 
| of the British hold upon the ec 1ent was finally 
shaken by the defeat of Burgoyne, and the Con- 
stitution of the State was adopted, which furnish- 
}ed the model for those of the other States, and 
in important points for that of the United States, 

sattles, however, are more popularly interesting 


governments superseded the 


yntir 


than constitutions, which embody and secure the 
| results of military victories, and the Centennial 
| celebration of Burgoyne’s surrender will undoubt- 
edly eclipse the glory of the commemoration of 
| the inauguration of George Clinton, the first Gov- 
| ernor of New York, who came from his camp on 
| the Hudson to take the oath of offic: 
taken it, returned to the field. 

| Whether it is that New York is too large, or 
| whether it is due to that cosmopolitan origin of 


,and having 


ithe State which ex-Governor Seymour treats in 
| his admirable letter to the Kingston committee, 
| or whatever the explanation may be, it certainly 
seems that the State is wanting in a certain kind 
of local pride, or it would hardly have permitted 
| so great a day in its annals as the 30th of July 
| to have passed without a more 
| tion of general interest 


signal demonstra- 
The local observance at 
| Kingston was indeed admirable in the hospitality 


and spirit of the citizens and in the addresses of 








potent 


GOP stars sbi 


em, 
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| the proud story with glow- 
turesque detail. Mr. Depew 


t 


and adequately express- 
of State prid 
} 


was shown In one 


interest of which we speak 
ignificant fact The day was 


for the inauguration of the first Gov- | 


of New York, a noted and conspicuous fig- 

n his time and in the history of the State ; 

et, although there are several official sue 

nton still living, and many 

nored and distinguished, and 

would have given great 

st to the day, only one of 

them was present at the celebration Is there 
one other of the old thirteen States of which, un- 


der the same circumstances, this could probably 


id ? 


believe, somewhat of an invalid, did not come, he 
‘nt a letter which shows how much may justly be 
rom him at Saratoga. Mr. Seymour has 
n a diligent student of the history of the State, 
1 it has been sometimes thought that he was 
lisposed to renounce his allegiance of feeling to 
the Yankee land whence he sprang. But in the 
idst of his st c of the character of 
the national influences which moulded New York, 
he expresses his pride in his New England descent. 
Mr. Seymour describes with great felicity the tol 
eration that prevailed in the early settlements of 
New York under Dutch auspices, and he justly 
claims for Holland the glory of a spirit of free- 
dom to which both Old England and New England 
e indebted. “The world,” he says, “ has never 
t of greater moral beauty than 
rk presented under the Dutch 
cy nt, at a later day while its just 
views of libe continued to influence the com- 
munity it had founded. There were clustered 
around the beautiful harbor of New Amsterdam 
communities representing different nationalities 
and creeds living in peaceful intercourse. The 
Hollanders and Swedes at Manhattan, the Wal- 
denses upon Staten Island, the Walloons and En- 
glish upon Long Island, and the Huguenots upon 
the banks of the Hudson, found here a refuge 
At a later day the 
persecut ermans from the Palatinate were set- 
tled on the Mohawk. <A colony of Scoteh High 
landers, banished for their attachment to the 
Catholic religion and to the romantic fortunes of 
les Edward, found a home not unlike their 
native hills and lakes in the northern part of 
Montgomery County. The Protestant Irish estab- 
lished themselves in Otsego County, and there 
were settlements of French in Northern and West- 
ern Ne Ww \ OrTk \ small colony of Spaniards once 
existed near Onondaga Lake, but were destroyed 
by the Indians. The Welsh came to this country 
soon after the Revolution.....Nine names promi 
nent in the early history of New York and the 
Union represent the same number of nationali- 
ties: Schuyler was of Holland, Herkimer of Ger 
man, Jay of French, Livingston of Scotch, Clinton 
of Irish, Morris of Welsh, and Hoffman of Swed- 
ish, descent; Hamilton was born in one of the 
English West India Islands, and Baron Steuben, 
who became a citizen of New York, was a Prus- 
Sian 


iking account 


from religious persecution 


This very interesting letter of ex-Governor Sey- 
mour’s having traced the broad lines of the foun- 


e occasion. But the want | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dation upon which the State was built, Mr. Dey 
in nis oration, set forth the cireumstances and t 
political character of the State organization, y 
idly contrasting the obscure and threatening f 
tunes of that hour with the far-stretching o) 
lence and splendor of New York to-day. Gen 
Sharpe drew in detail a fine picture of Geors 
Clinton, the first Governor, and the scene of | 
inauguration—“ a bronzed and manly person, ea 
fully dressed in the costume of the day, with sh 


| breeches and buckles, and with ruffles in the bi 


om and at the cuffs.” General Sharpe ascrib 


| an important part in achieving the crowning mer 
|cy of Saratoga “to the magnificent ability wit 


which Governor Clinton performed his part 
the work” upon the Hudson; and eloquently a 
luding to the great men who were associated with 


| the town and the day, and who appeared to t! 
although ex-Governor Seymour, who is, we | 





imagination in the watches of the summer nicht 
he said: “ But if you desery their forms, the m 
resolute and authoritative figure of them all will 
be that of George Clinton of Ulster, seven tir 


| Governor of the Empire State and twice Vi 


President of the Union.” 


WHILE we are peacefully celebrating the bat 
tles of a hundred years ago, Russia and Turk 
are engaged in a struggle in which single battles 
bring almost more men into the field than wer 
arrayed during all the seven years of our Revol 
tion. But the miracles of time appear in a hun 
dred more striking forms than this. A great bat 
tle is fought to-day upon the shores of the low 
Danube, beyond Pesth, beyond Belgrade, in 
vague Bulgarian regions, and to-morrow, across 
continent and an ocean, thousands of miles awa 
we read a more detailed account of it than E: 
elishmen had of Waterloo for many a week aft 
the battle; and despite our civilization and pro 
ress, the story is like a chapter from the horrib 
Thirty Years’ War. “ Later, in the darkness, a balk 
ful sort of Krankentraiger swarmed over the bat 
tle-field in the shape of Bashi-bazouks, who spared 
not. Lingering there on the ridge till the moon 
rose, the staff could hear from below on the st 
night air cries of pain, and entreaties for mercy, 
and the yells of blood-thirsty, fanatical triump! 
It was, indeed, an hour to wring the sternest heart 
We staid there to learn, if it might be, what 
troops were coming out of the valley of the shad 
ow of death below, were there, in leed, any at 
to come.” If the imagination broods over thes 
words a little, all the cruelty and horror of the 
worst scenes of wars that belong to a time that 
we fondly faney passed forever are vividly re 
produced. 

Out of such corruption springs life. For on 
one or the other side of the contest that shakes 
the historic Danube and echoes among the Cauca 
sus and around the traditional cradle of the race, 
lies the true interest of civilization and humanity 
The struggle is plainly regarded by Englishmen 
in a twofold aspect—as men, and as Englishmen. 
It is, perhaps, impossible for an intelligent Er 
glishman really to suppose that the success of 
Turkey would be a gain for civilization, but he is 
often persuaded that the triumph of Russia would 
bring her into a mortal struggle with England fi 
the control of the Mediterranean. As betwee 
Russia and Turkey, the intelligent Englishman 
would doubtless declare for Russia, as upon the 
whole having a civilizable, and therefore civilizing, 





EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 





ility, which Turkey has not, and can not have. | curious : net V) hich it is defended 
But he would also insist that, as between England | glishmen refinement and education and 
Russia, there was no doubt upon the subject | manity will gravely urge - this contempti 
itever, and that it is therefore the duty of En- | bullying is to be encouraged for its advantage 
nd to barricade the way of Russia to the Med- | the national character, and with touching earn 


ranean, even by maintaining Turkey as an | ness they contend that big boys must be allow 


iction. | to fling boot-jacks at the heads of little boys, 
tis is the most plausible and powerful ground | British pluck will deteriorate; as Lord Eld mn 


taken against Mr. Gladstone’s position. | gued that not to hang a starving boy for steal 


» has never proposed, nor has he implied, | a leg of mutton was to disorganize society, a 
t Russia is to possess Turkey, and advance un-| Lord St. Vincent insisted that to prohibit th 
llenged to the Mediterranean and Asia Minor. | slave-trade was to overthrow the British Cor 
substantially proposes that the territory of | tution. 
shall be held by Christian European con-| This general subject has been recently 
rangement, and not by a brute and | fully thrust upon public attention by the s 
ree that slaughters Chri ins His | of a poor little fellow at the London school eall 
amphlet on ‘ Bulgarian Horrors” was con- | with wuapenn able satire, C hrist’ s yr il. Itw 
upon this point, and should shield him | Lamb’s school and Coleridge’s, and the chill which 
he charge of not seeing that in opposing | always seizes the soul at the mention of the B 
s” of his country he really opposes | ish charitable foundations is not relieved by t 
This charge a e substantis at o lamentable story. Little Gibbs had been flogg 
iat he virtually advo ited t and disciplined, and was to be disciplined 
} 


} 


from ‘wee Russia, an nd | | flogged further the next day; so the friend] 
Russia of all the Turkish terri- | little fellow hung himself to be rid of 
reat states of Europe are equal-| mentors. There was an instant volley of 
opposed to the enormous terri-| to the 7émes and the other papers, and a 
grandizement of Russia, and they may | deal of sensible otttorial discussion. Old Blue 
t hrist’s Hospital are 
to P otect Danubian Christians from Turk- | called, recounted their experience of oppressior 
id Christian Europe from Russian | some — ed, some defended, the general sev 
| ity and “ persecution ” of the school. The ease 
of Gibbs, indeed, was not one of fagging: it was 


e trust act in concert with her, | coat boys, as the scholars of ( 


ch themes for the Easy Chair, and 
; sometimes accused of taking a serious rather | one of punishment by a monitor in one of t 
igaytext. But an Easy Chair p nted in the | 


senior classes, and of general terrorism and tyr- 
re of human gossip must echo it as it comes. | anny. 
» Great Anna, it must sometimes counsel cake] It will probably be found that British opinion 
| sometimes tea. If the public interest, wheth- | has seriously changed. Certainly no story of life 
on the piazza at ee on the sands at|in England could now contain accounts of si 
wport or L ong Bri inch, or on the health-teem- | practical jokes as we have mentioned in Eveli 
r hills of Virginia or Ne ‘w Hampshire, turns to | without being condemned as extravagantly wm 
juestions, a faithful Easy Chair can be sin- | natural, and the Hogarth of to-day would dra 
I ig serious. If the same vapid | very different pictures from those that were tr 
bent upon a ribbon or a boat-race, the | to life a hundred years ago. The Berserker ha 
r will remember Addison, and moralize | been appreciably softened within the century, and 
i fan. Meanwhile, let not the reproachful | much that was formerly accepted as of course is 
er forget that the same Addison, at whom the | now equally of course rejected. The argument 
Swift sneered, “‘ Let him fair sex it to the | for fagging which still lingers is, after all, a tra- 


l’s end,” sometimes strolled in Westminster dition. It comes from a time when, as the Lon- 


\ 


ey, and that then his words were sober with | don Spectator justly says, “canings, thumpings, 
s solemn magnificence, | beatings, duckings or ‘ flappings,’ were. . . .recog 
me | niz 1 by all classes and all ages as part of the 

In al M1 1ine’s sparkling and pleasant comments | roughnesses of life which could not be avoid 

l ingland it is easy to see that he suspects | which must be put up with, like hail, or toothacl 
‘ soli shed Englishman to be only a veneered | or accidents.” There was, indeed, no reason in 
rker. To him the children of the mistress | it, but, on the contrarv, a ludicrous want of rea 
seas are still fierce vikings, and their half-| son. The logic really was that as you must stand 
ve agricultural impersonation as John Bull | the pelting of hail which you can not help, there- 
s instinctively how paramount the brute still | fore you must stand a flogging which you can 
With this scent once given, fancy nimbly fol- | help. Or, in the case of fagging, that as Hodge 
the game. The coarse practical jokes in| was ducked in the horse-pond by other plough- 
ina and the old novels, the stories of Sir} boys, and the national character was sturdy, and 

rt Walpole at Haughton, the hints of Ho-| the British tar fought well under Nelson, ther 
garth’s pictures, Emily Bronté’s extraordinary | fore a large boy at school could properly force a 
tale of Wuthering Heights, the Smithfield and | shivering small boy to black his boots in the 
yuntry wife-sellings, the horse-races and box- | freezing morning, and flog him if he refused or 
g matches, even the deification of brawn in | sulked It was held, and it is still gravely ar- 
the “ muscular Christian” literature, and Carlyle’s gued, that this business made boys manly and 
worship of mere bigness and weight and obstinacy | tough, and knocked the nonsense out of them 
nd brett force, with a hundred other signs, point | It was a system that bred no Miss Naneys, and 
the ground of Taine’s feeling, and explain it. | abolished milksops. Perhaps it did, but it put 
‘ot the least significant of these signs is the} mean and cruel little tyrants in their places 
fagging” at the English public schools, and the | eq rally odious to a fine fee ling r of manhood. 
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is, that it is good for a| tion of an improved clothes-wringe 
) whimsical bru- | icanize Japan was evidently a very sit 
» can have his re- | lem to him, and those who saw him could 
he grows lar- | wonder how many of his countrymen were 
suspected | him, and how much influence they exercise 
power of | the fate of Japan. Mr. Mori went home 
ry in- | four years ago, and we have heard of him 


base and | as somewhat chastened in the ard 
e asked e, | pectations, pening a high position in the 
the system pro-| ment, and now ambassador to China, the 
the faults of the na- | distingu ishei d of the diplomatic posts. The 
those men were, in | he cherished was unreasonable. It is only 
pl t of tl yster The | ly that great national changes of any kind 
at al E nglishmen disagree- } accomplished, and the one he anticipate 
ful, were | scarcely more than a prophetic dr “am. 
id developed by the cultiva-| faith was so great that in talking with him 
responsible authority of one boy | was hard to make real the enormous differences 
| between Japan and the West. It is much easik 
|to feel it in contemplating the grotesqueness 
| which is called Japanese art. 
ires reform without | The facility of imitation which is peculiar 
ls of change are well | the Japanese as to the Chinese is unconscious 
The British conserv- dees ptive T hey take so readily to little West 
h an abuse and kindles | ern ways and costumes and details that we nat 
» to frenzy provides so | urally suppose the change to be deeper than it 
vestigation and argu- | “‘ He uses his knife and fork,” says the Londo 
xposure, that when it falls it falls | World, “and relishes his food as if he had nevi 
again, and with the applauding con-} known any other; he lifts his hat with a 
| hat would betoken he had worn one all his 1i 
| 


lat make land powel 


1e sits on chairs, he sleeps in beds, and otherw 
an amiable enthusiasm about Japan | comports himself in a civilized way. 7 
vecome a fashion, and which rose to | house is a roof supporte -d by four posts, w 
: i the Centennial | per screens to ine lose it, and without th« pt 
eatness of Japanese mechan- | means of privacy; it is devoid of furniture ; 
1 attractive, but the rapture | squats on mats, whie h also serve as his be 
to those who know the] only food is rice, fish, and vegetables, whic} 
ean chapel, and the Ma- | devours with AHA Et his dress is 
inexplicable. The|a gross caricature of European apparel, 
less very old. But | habits are such as almost prohibit the ass 
t-minded boarder and his | tion with him of Europeans.” 
s, [ hope your tea is to your The World is speaking of the engagement of t! 
is very good, what there | Japanese envoy in Germany to a German lady 
haps there is not enough of | rank, and as this is a consequence of the glan 
Oh, thank you, there is plenty of it, such | that has recently surrounded Japan, it is a tim 
[he superiority of the Japanese civ- | word of warning. The difference between 
t is not easy to see. Indeed, as soon | Western and the Oriental civilizations is m« 
was fairly opened to the access of the | plainly and decisively measured by the — 
the most intelligent Japanese ap-| position and estimate of women. The Chin 
sired nothing less than a thorough | were of opinion that women had no souls, or very 
the national life in harmony with | small ones, and it seems to be true, from the a 
ivilization. During our recent inter- | counts of the most trusty observers, that the J 
ith that country the Western world has | anese have little respect for women, in the Wes 
ceived from it curious vases and screens at nd | ern sense. There is a law of the country that 
igs, attractive mainly for their oddi- | any foreign woman who marries a Japanese sh 
iy ; while Japan has received from 4 be regarded as naturalized,and be subject to th 
sewing machin s and reapers and |laws of the empire. But the laws of marria 
implements of every kind, but new ideas and the habits springing from the low regard i 
nment, new systems of education, new | which women are held, are such that it would b 
‘ morals and of social relations, the | almost impossible for a self-respecting West 
of a new civilization. | woman not to suffer the most poignant un 
I ive years ago, the Japanese minister | piness as a Japanese wife. A gentleman 
country, Mr. Arinori Mori, was one of the | resident in the country says that Japan is ret 
resting figures in Washington. He was | rograding from its position toward Western civi 
man, and full of hope and enthusiasm | ization. Foreigners are heing discharged fi 
renewal of his country upon the model of | government employment, and he is of opini 
His eagerness to acquire information | that very soon none will be left. The Japanes 
kness of his mind made him an inval- | feel themselves to be fully capable of doing a 
cent for young Japan. The most astound- | that the foreigners have done, and, alas! retail 
f change seemed to him very | ing some of the less beautiful habits of the West 
e spoke of introducing the En- | Some of the reformers are as eager and unscru 
‘hool language of Ji upan as pulous in pursuit of office as people nearer th 
en discussing the introduce- | setting sun. This gentleman adds that among 


We ] 


} 
i 
] 
I 
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ie most t arde nt of the reactionaries who return | whose civilization seems to be only a highly la¢ 
to jesus ways and modes of thought, with | quered barbarism. No one, indeed, can fail to re 
nen denunciation of foreigners and foreign civ-| gard with sympathy the admirable efforts of able 
ization, are some who have been educated abroad, | and earnest men like Mr. Murray, the director of 
id who have probably seen the folly of ‘“ hun-| education, and to hope that their success may be 
tred-year-old Constitution.” equal to their noble purpose. But it is a mission 
However cunningly finished Japanese boxes, | ary country; and it is that fact which gives the 
‘reens, and tapestries may be, it is still a little | humorous point to the clever papers of the writer 

y to deplore Western inferiority, or to engage | in the North American Review, who, as “ Sionara.,’ 

serious interest very deeply in a country | emulates Goldsmith's Citizen of the World 





Chitar’'s Literary Record. 


FENIE first volume of Hersert Spencer’s Prin-| ing faiths, while in fact the mind of the savage 
| ciples of Sociology (D. Appleton and Co.) will | like that of the child, makes no such discrimina 
y have the effect to whet the appetite of the | tion, and fact and fancy, savage science and sav- 
lent of social science for the remaining vol- | age imagination, are inextricably intermixed. If, 
imes. Especially will this impatience be increased | however, in his treatment of Biblical history, Mr 
by the reading of the twenty-seventh chapter, in | Spencer does not recognize this fact, and accord 
which the author admirably describes the scope | ingly confounds the poetry of the Hebrews with 
of sociology, and thus impliedly indicates the na- | their science and history, he errs in company with 
ire of the task which he proposes to himself. | a noble fellowship of theologians ; and if in his 
In the present volume he does but lay the foun-| treatment of the ancient myths—. g., in his dis 
dation for this work. In the discussion of the | cussion of the way in which the deification of na- 
cial organisms he goes no farther than a con-| ture came to pass—he curiously ignores his own 
ration of the various forms of marriage. The | pring iple sin imputing g to the savage mind a power 
eat problems of the present day—labor and cap- | of discrimination which is the attribute of cu 

strikes, trades-unions, the combination of | ture, he is not the only critic who forgets his own 
pital, its despotie power, and the true remedy | prinei iples when their application would prove too 
for it; the true relations of the church and the} inconvenient. Making allowance for the now 
te; the development of political institutions ; | generally recognized fact that Mr. Spencer always 
final results to which the history of the past} writes in the interest of a creed, though a non- 
nts as the probable consummation of the fu-| theological one, this part of the book is of great 
e: the inter-relations of the different classes of | value, rather because it affords an accumulation 
ciety, Whether they are permanent as in the | of interesting and valuable information as to the 
iste systems of the Old World, or temporary and | habits and characteristics of man in his primitive 
terchangeable as in the New World; the inter- | state, than because of the deductions drawn from 
itional relations which past experience indicates | these facts. Apparently Mr. Spencer regards the 
is likely to be established when civilized meth- | reverence paid by mankind to their ancestors , en- 
ls have taken the place of this barbaric origin | hanced by their superstitious reverence for dis- 
settlement of the apparently conflicting | embodied spirits, as the origin of all worship. 
ts of different nations—these and kindred | Faith in immortality he traces to the experience 
( ns, all of which belong to sociology, are not | of savage tribes that men often return to their 
ven opened in this volume. For their discussion | normal existence after a swoon, and always after 
ie student will wait with impatience till the pres- | a sleep, and all belief in God to the habit of at- 
ent promise is fulfilled in the future completed | tributing unexplained phenomena to an imaginary 
work. Of this volume about one-half is devoted | being who has passed from this to another and 
to a consideration of what Mr, Spencer calls the | imaginary world. He thinks that the Lord to 
ita of sociology. In these chapters he describes | whom Abraham gave his allegiance was a superior 
the primitive man, and undertakes to trace the | chiefts iin, not the Almighty God; but whether he 
enesis of those ideas which enter into and un- | considers that this is the true meaning of the 
derlie all social organisms. It is, perhaps, need-| Scripture narrative, or whether he regards the 
less to say that he follows out the logic of his | Scripture narrative as only a legend which grew 
pinions, careless whether they agree with the pre- | out of such a historical basis, is not very clear 
conceived ideas of his readers, and perhaps it is | In the second part Mr. Spencer discusses the ques- 
equally needless to say that he is not always care- | tion whether society can be properly regarded as 
ful to secure their self-consistency or their accord | an organism, and gives adequate reason for so re- 
with the apparent facts of consciousness. In| garding it. His elaborated parallelism between 
estimating ancient opinions he falls into the same | the social organism and that afforded by some 
error which he criticises in others. ‘“ The inter- forms of organic life is rather curious than nec- 
preters of early conceptions err in the same way | essary to the development of his fundamental 
s do most teachers of the young... .Narrators | idea. It may be skipped by the reader, provided 
f primitive legends and speculators about the | he will read the summary in the closing chapter 
superstitions of savages carry with them the ideas | Finally, at nearly the close of the verre ne, the au 
nd sentiments generated by civilization.” Like | thor enters upon the discussion of his topie prop 
others of the same school, Mr. Spencer assumes in | er—the social relations. In this volume, howev 
the savage mind a distinct conception of the dif- | er, he merely treats of the primitive relations of 
ference between fact and imagination, and phi-| the sexes; the history of the processes by whicl 
losophizes as though all ancient beliefs were liv-| they have grown from one of mere promiscuity 
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We 
rather disappointed not to find in this diseus- 
consideration of the facts of Moham- 
medanism and Mormonism, but perhaps this de- 
fect to supplied in succeeding volumes 
Whether polvgamy is consistent with the highest 
ivilization is not to be settled except by 
a careful consideration of the civilization of the 
pr ion, which Dr. Draper has made 


thie Vin his Religion and Sci- | 


to that of monogamy completes this volurne. 
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Witiram F, Griz, in his Life of Edgar A 
F, Gill and Co.), gives a portrait not widely 
rom that afforded by the briefer but 
rawn by R. H. Stoddard in the 

re the collected edition of 
ublished by Widdleton. There is | 
reputation of Poe has suffered 
greatly from the gross injustice done to him by 
s biographer Dr. Griswold. Whether the faults 
th are to be attributed to the fact 

t so essentially prosaic a man was absolutely 
ipable of comprehending the enigmatical char- 
rot Poe, or whether he was simply inexcusa- | 


] 
AS | 


nie Liu 
Poe’s poems | 


ho doubt that the 
lat blography 


Cle 
bly careless, 1e certainly was in some respeects— 
in misstating both the date and 
lace of Poe's birth—or whether his carelessness | 


as, for ¢ xample, 


temperamental inability were aggravated by | 
2 malice born of Poe’s literary criticisms on Gris- | 
wold’s books and on the works of some of his | 
friends, as Mr. Gill believes, it is certain that Dr. | 
Griswold has inexcusably misrepresented the life 
and character of one who possessed both great gen- 
ius, and also, with all his weaknesses, a noble soul. | 
Dr. Griswold’s biography has not heretofore been 
| 1 uncontradicted, but the contra- 
‘tions have been given, for the most part, in crit- 
cisms and transient articles, while the biography 
as the standard to which American 


allower to pass 


an 
i 
has remained 


readers have gone for information, generally in 


ignorance of the subsequent corrections and con- 
tradictions which have perished in the papers 
and magazines which gave them birth. Except 
Mr. Stoddard’s memoir, we do not know of any 


Dr. Griswold. Ingram’s is imperfect, and we are 
not aware thatit ever has been republished in this | 
country. Certainly the American public will be 


erto. Mr. Gill has somewhat injured the forceful- 


judgments concerning Dr. Griswold. 
beet 


have been more just to the defamed. But if his 


indignation sometimes gets the better of his judg- | 


He recognizes the 
faults of Poe, and while he looks upon them with 
a pitying rather than a severe eye, he does not con- 
ceal nor justify them. 


ment, his enthusiasm does not. 


but even after his death. 
try begin to do his memory justice. To-day we 
understand the effect of temperament on charac- 
ter as our fathers did not, and to-day, if Poe were 
living, he would find, not perhaps warmer friends, 
but probably more who could understand him, 
and therefore fewer to drive him into despair and 
excesses by their misunderstanding. 

The reproduction of Essays on Political Econo- 


| issued last year from the pen of David 


| fully impossible. 
without excuse if it still continues to put on poor | 
Poe the estimate which has been put on him hith- | 


The story is that of one | 
whose genius was akin to madness, and whom an | 
unkind fate pursued not only throughout his life, | 
Tardily does his coun- | 
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my, by Frepertck Bastiat (G, P. Putnam’s Sons 
is a public benefaction. Frederick Bastiat y 
one of the ablest writers on political econ: 
that the present century has produced, and n 


| the less so that he possessed the rare gift of }y 


ing able to state the most fundamental princip] 


| 


in a form that makes them easily understood | 


| minds not acquainted with the technicalities of 


science which is at once the most simple and t 
most abstruse, Except Robinson Cruso M 
Wi 


A 
tl 


the writings of Frederick Bastiat are 
ones on political economy with which we ar 
miliar which are really fundamental and thor 

in their treatment of political subjects, and at t 
same time easv reading, 

“Harper’s Half-hour Series” continues to d 
serve the praise of its motto, Mexody 313\ 
péya ayabor, “Little book much good. | 
GENE LAWRENCE adds to the series two usef 
volumes, A Primer of Latin Literature | 
Primer of Greck Literature. As 
maries of ancient literature these are admit 
We wish that he could have presented pictor 
lv the characteristics of the successive er 
that the reader could easily carry away som¢ 
eral as it is, the English reader wi 
liable to be lost in overmuch detail. eter ¢ 
Great, by Joun Lornrop Mort ey, is a timely 
publication from the pages of the North Am 
can Review, where the paper appeared some years 
University Life at Athens, by W. M. Caves 
M.A., will especially interest students, whet 
in college or preparing for it. Of the nov 
which have recently been published in this se: 
we can do little more than make mention of th 
names, except to say that to the busy mai 
whom the long novel has terrors, these little 
ries, easily finished at a sitting, will have ] 
iar charms. ercy and the Prophet is one of 
Wikre Coutrs’s best short stories, with a flav. 
of the mesmeric, in which he delights. The / 
of St. Herbot, by Karuerine 8S. Macquor, affor 


UI 


concise su 


is 


results : 


ago, 


Dec 


|} a wonderfully realistic picture of Breton life, | 
life of Poe, prior to this one of Mr. Gill’s, which | 
was at all likely to supplant the misleading one of | 


its tragic end casts a gloom over the whole ot 
erwise charming tale. The Jilt is one of 
most characteristic of CHARLES READE’s stor 
not a whit less entertaining because so delig! 
The Time of Itoses is the ol 
old love story in a new form. 

“ Gail Hamilton’s” novel, First Love is Best ( Estes 


| and Lauriat), is one of such contradictory qua 
ness of his vindication by the harshness of his | 
If he had | 


i more charitable to the defamer, he would | 


ties that it is not easy to characterize it with 
doing injustice to either the reader or the writer 
It has some notable excellences and some very 
glaring faults, and it is not strange that th 
judgments pronounced upon it by different eritics 
should be of the most contradictory kind, for they 
depend on the standards by which it is judged, 
and by the aspects in which it is viewed. The 
plot is very simple, though somewhat original 
There are but three characters in the book, the 
supernumeraries being of no account whatever. It 
is in more than one sense.a pure love story. The 
| interest of the story turns wholly on the dev: 

| opment of love, and the love is of a pure and no 
| ble kind. The wife has married not for love, but 
| has a husband who proves every way worthy of her 
| highest affection; she allows herself no struggle 
| between her wifely duty and her first inclination 
| In this respect the story is radically unlike the 
| novel of the period. The husband is in no sense 
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, hero for a romance, but he admirab ly represents 
the true ideal of marital patience and gentleness 
with one who, until she is conquered by love, 
gives nothing in return for the heart’s abun- 
ianee. The conversation, too, is bright and even 
illiant, and the whole highly spiced, 
jut the condiments destroy the original flavor of 
food. The author sacrifices truth to her love 
the dialogue, though rarely dull, is 
ften stilted, and generally unnatural. 
rl a Imire rs of Hele n’s Babies will not be dis- 
ed in the sequel, Other eople's Children 
Putnam’s Sons). The author shows the same 
ir power of portraying child life, and the 
hearty sympathy with children in their 
He confines himself chief 
to one side of children—the vivacious and hu- 
orous, Children are poets and dreamers ; this 
ispect of their experience, which Dickens has so 
autifully illustrated in his “Child’s Dream of 
H ABBERTON does not attempt to por 


book is 


rillance 5 








ranks and mischief, 


tar,” Mr. 
His children are not remarkable, except 
t they are doing every day what ordinary mor- 
tals do not attempt oftener than, say, once a week. 
He has an infinite resource of fancy, and childish 
sport and prank and folly sueceed each other till 
forced to wonder whether Mr. Habberton 
has put into this book and its predecessor the 
studies of a lifetime in the child world, or wheth- 
he has in the brain of a man the unexhausted 
exhaustible fancies of a child. 
We group together a number of other novels, 
fruits of the summer, most of them of the 
Harry (Scribners), a narrative poem 
the iwuthor of Mrs. Je rningham’s Journal, has 
» characteristics of its predecessor, which, how- 
er, it hardly equals. The plot turns upon the 
votion of a wife to a weak and unworthy hus- 
|—a plot unhappily common in life as well 
Brief Honors (Jansen, M‘Clurg, and 
( s a commercial story lightened up with a 
m of love. The author’s object is to expose | 
1uds which, sinee it was written, the news- | 
papers have exposed in the American system of 
life-insurance. The characters are odd without 
ing unnatural, and the author shows consid- | 
erable power and even more ingenuity, though it 
would be easy to point out literary defects.— Mrs. | 
Arthur (Harpers) is the latest of Mrs. OLIpPHANt’s 
vels. Mrs. Oliphant always succeeds in paint- 
the lower and middle classes of English soc iety. 
This is the chief value in this novel, the plot of 
which requires some credulity on the part of the 
r,and involves a change in the character of 
‘roine more radical than is natural.—The 
ral of Heaps of Money (Harpers) is that heaps 
of money are not either necessary to or an assur- 
ance of true happiness. The moral is not a new 
one, but its constant repetition is needed, and the 
effect of the story is thoroughly good.— Corona- | 
tion, by E. P. Tenney (Noyes, Snow, and Co.), is a 
strange and almost mystical story. It does not 
depen 1 for its interest upon the plot, which is 
but a thread on which to hang remarkable de- 
scriptions, sympathetic and rarely finished studies 
of nature, bits of religious philosophy, visions of | 
philanthropy, and various ideas, moral and re- | 
ligious, which are always pure, often beautiful, | 
sometimes even grand, but rarely practicable. It | 
is less a story than a dream of life.—Chedayne | 
of Kotono, by AuspurN Towner (Dodd, Mead, and | 
Co.), is a thoroughly original and a thoroughly 


lsummer 





sin fiction 
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American story. It is laid in the good old colo- 
nial times. The strange adventures which suc- 
ceed each other in it, and which keep up the in- 
terest of the reader to the end, are not unnatural 
to the era in which the scenes are laid. The 
love of Chedayne for Mrs. Dare, exemplified by 
the long life of service rendered to her and her 
family, and accompanied by the unbroken friend- 
ship maintained between him and the husband, 
is an original and well-executed conception.—Of 
Loring re* Tale 3 of the Day” the two best are Dot 
and Dime and 1 dn the ( an argue T ne former is 
a story of Southern life in the last days of slavery 
and the first days of emancipation. The author 
has ¢ vidently studied the negro character and di- 
alect to good purpose, It is rather a novelty to 
take up a book about the negro that is without 
a moral, The author of Dot and Dime has no 
theory to illustrate and no view to advocate. It 
is rather the mischievous and humorous side of 


| hegro character that she de picts. Jn the Camarque 


is a picture of Southern France. The scene is 
laid in the eattle-raising districts The nature 
of the people has been carefully studied by the 
author; the descriptions are peculiarly life-like. 
The story ends in disappointed love, but the heart 
is not destroyed by the disappointment ; turns its 
sorrows to good account in tl 
philanthropy. 
better sort. 

The Harpers publish the Latin text of Four 
Books of Titus P sae Bg... XXIL., and SL. 
with notes by the late CHARLES ANTHON, and Huen 
Craia of Trinity College, Cambridge. The notes 
on the first two books and on the first twenty-five 
chapters of the twenty-first book were completed 
and ready for the press by Dr. Anthon before his 
death ; they are published just as he left them. 
The notes on the rest of the twenty-first book 
and on the whole of the twenty-second are fur- 
nished by Mr. Craig, but are taken chiefly from 
the work of Weissenborn. 

The readers of this Magazine will not need any 
introduction to Mr. Parron’s volume 
ture and other Comie Art in all Times and many 
Lands (Harper and Brothers). Enough of this 
work appeared in numbers of the Magazine to 
give a better idea of the spirit and character of 
the work than we can do by a description. It 
is, however, more than a mere republication of 
those articles. Many of the more curious and 
interesting of the pictures are given here for the 


ie work of practical 
It is essentially a love story of the 


on Carica- 


| first time, notably those exhibiting the present 


or recent caricature of Germany, Spain, Italy, 
China, and Japan. Mr. Parton has had prede- 
in his field, and he gives due credit to 
them in his preface; but, so far as we know, he 
is the first American author to enter it, and his 
work is therefore the first one to give any con- 
siderable account of American caricature. The 
treatment of the subject which he has chosen is 
in two respects difficult. Much of ancient cari- 
cature both in literature and in art transgressed 
the bounds of what is now considered decency. 
Mr. Parton has rightly regarded observance of 
the modern rules of moral taste of greater im- 
portance than the complete representation of 
ancient art, and has wisely omitted what would 
shock the riper and better culture of the present 
age. Very much of caricature is in its very na- 
ture transient, and is, indeed, incomprehensible 


cessors 


| except in the light of the events which called it 
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th. Mr. Parton’s biographical and historical 
tter is interpretative as well as descriptive; 
ed, the book does not require the pic tures to 
it an entertaining and instructive volume, 
impossible for an American to 
prejudice Mr, AntHony TRo-- 
The American Senator (Harpe r 
ther scene is English, so are the 
racters, except the one who gives the name to 
book. 


that 


With that exception, they are drawn 
fidelity to which is the chief 
Mr. Trollope None of the 
ages of the simple drama are of a kind to 


They are just such as 


nature 


irm in Ss writings. 
iW ike 


nones enthusiasm 


e might meet in any English hunting party or 
intry parish rhe satire on the national fox- 


» more enjoyable that the satirist 


has only pictured prosaically, and without the 
least participation in the exhilaration of its 
otees, that extraordinary sport. But when he 
comes to the painting of the American Senato 
his cunning deserts him, and he falls into the i 
evitable exaggerations of all Englishmen wher 
they undertake to depict an American. If th 
portrait had been that of an Assemblyman, w 
should not have objected ; we could eve n hav 
borne with him as a member of the House of Ren 
resentatives ; but to make hima Senator ! 
the body which has given to the political world a 
Calhoun, a Webster, a Clay, a Sumner, and a Sew 
ard deserved some different typical man to repre 
sent it to the readers of English romance than M 
Gotobed. 
even the caricature is clever. 


eV 


sSurel 


The story is an entertaining one, and 


tha 
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N Meteorology, we note that Mr. ( 
Nyack, New York, 
the 
formula for the volume of atmospheric air at any 
Starting with the 
fundamental assumptions (1) that under constant 
ratio of volume to temperature is 


hit 1. W. Hill, of 
to 


Analyst a paper on an empirical 


contributes the July 


number of 


temperature and pressure. 
pressure the 
constant, and (2) that the constant ratio is itself 
1 function of the pressure, he shows that Reg- 
nault’s observations of the volume and tension 
ir, intended as a test of the law of Boyle 
Mariotte, lead to the that this 
is exactly true only at the temperature of 
C., and that the co-efficient of expansion un- 


conclusion 


ra constant pressure Is VU 00386445 ata pressure 
zero, whence it increases up to 0,0088618 at 
pressure of 21.5 
twenty-eight atmospheres, 
Winkelmann that observations lend 
probability to the theoretical conclusions of Von 
Ol that the co-eflficients of conduction 
for air and hydrogen have different and 
at different temperatures. 
Similarly Von Obermayer has shown that the co- 
efficients of friction for hydrogen increase with 
the temperature more slowly than does that for 
the These results are confirmed by a more 
recent investigation by Pulitz. | 
Lommel, after calling attention to the knowl- 
age siot, Brewster, Goethe, Arago, | 
llet in reference to the polarization of the 
of the that the so-callec 
‘artesian angle of incidence is that for which, for 
every substance and every 


barometric meters, or about 
shows 
ermayer 

same 


ratios 


air. 


ossessed by 


Yn 
I 
> 
>) 


rainbow, shows 
color, according to 
iinth of the light polarized 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence will be 
reflected. For the whole rainbow the effectual | 
rays are those that possess the maximum polari- 
For a single prism the angle of minimum | 
leviation corresponds to that of minimum polar- 
ization, 

Antolik, of Hungary, calls attention to the | 
remarkable phenomena shown when frictional | 
electricity is allowed to act upon quiescent clouds | 
of tobacco smoke which flow down upon and | 
spread over a horizontal table. In this cloud he 
is able to reproduce the appearance of the most 
delicate cirro-cumuli, the cumuli, the mares’- 
tails, modifications of the forms of 


Fresnel’s theory, one-1 


zation 


K 


and other 


clouds. 


He would by these phenomena endea\ 
or to explain the mode of formation of the or 
dinary clouds of the atmosphere; but however 
beautiful the analogy between the appearances 
may be, yet the physical explanations are not 
likely to be so similar, 

Dr. Munk, of Marburg, quotes a sentence fro 
Talmud (Tosefta, Sabbath VII.) showing tl 
in the fourth and fifth centuries before Christ 
the of the lightning-rod was understood 
Dr. Wiedemann adds that, according to Dun 
chen, the Egyptians gilded and coppered 
highest projections, etc., “in to prot 

from the celestial lightning.” 

Astronomy.—Hall has given in the Asf) 
mische Nachrichten elements and an ephemeris of 
Hyperion, the faint satellite of Saturn, derived 
from his own observations. Although these ¢ 
ments are regarded only as provisional, the in 
nation in particular requiring further observations 
to determine it, they are very close approxima 


us¢ 


order 


tions, as is shown by the accordance of th 
epheme ris with the Washington observations of 
1877. 

With regard to Hall’s elements of Hype 
Hind remarks that they lead to the following 
numbers, assuming the solar parallax as 8.86 
mean distance, 914,000 miles; least distance, 
800,000 miles ; greatest distance, 1,028,000 miles. 

The Sc ientific American has for some time con- 
tained an astronomical column, edited by Miss 
Mitchell, of Vassar College. From it we learn 
that sun spots are regularly observed at Vassa 

A new work of 113 pages quarto on the pho 
tometry of the fixed stars, by Wolff, is published 
at Leipsic. 

It may be definitely stated that the new com 
panions to Polaris reported by Boé do not exist, 
as Mr. Burnham, of Chicago, has examined this 
neighborhood with the 18-inch refractor at Chi- 


| cago without finding them. 


In the Comptes Rendus for July 2, Hugo has a 
note on a luminous column vertically extended 
above the moon, and some four degrees in length 
In the Paris Memoirs, 1771, page 434, Messier dé 
scribes a similar phenomenon, which has nevet 
yet been explained, and gives a wood-cut of its 
appearance, 

Mr. S. W. Burnham, of Chicago, publishes in 











the American Journal of Science for July an ac- 
count of double-star discoveries with the 184-inch 
Chicago refractor belonging to the Chicago As- 
tronomical Society. It is gratifying to know that, 
after some unfortunate misunderstanding, this in 
strument has again been put at the disposal of 
Mr. Burnham 

In the ¢ ymptes Re ndus, Tacchini has a note on 
last, and 


e ) 
ve résumes OL their work on 





iarkable solar eruption in Ji 





" 
Secchi and himself gi 
the sun for the past year. 

rhe astronomical columns of Nature contain 
notes on Variable Stars, Minor Planets and Com 
ets of Short Period, Meteorie Fire-Balls, 7 perion, 
the Cape Observations for 1874, 72 Ophiuchi, 

Occultation of Mars by Venus a.p. 368, De 


t 





Vico’s Comet, e 
Trouvelot, of Cambridge, is 


observations of the pl inets. 


c 
ursuing his 
the present 


vear he has made fifty-two sketches of . 





iter, 
turn 
{he weather has been unfavorable for Mars, and 






Ii 


thirty-six sketches of Mars, and several o 


a quiet atmosphere has not vet been btained 
A spot which appeared on Jupiter April 15 is still 
visible, and has been observed by Trouvelot twen- 
ty times. The adopted period of rotation does 
not agree with that indicated by the spot If the 
idopted period be correct, the spot has a retro- 


grade proper motion of great regularity, ‘“ almost 





too regular,” as M. Trouvelot remarks 

rhe report of the Oxford University Observa- 
tory for the year 1876-77 records the taking of 
126 lunar photographs (making 652 taken to date), 


which are to be measured micrometrically for the 
etermination of the libration ; 117 double-stars 
xave been measured during the vear (259 meas- 





es), and six satellites of Saturn observed; the 
chromosphere has been delineated on twenty-two 


davs he director describes a new 1 





icrometer, 


appears to be similar to Alvan Clark’s 
double eye-prece micrometer, described some twenty 
ears since. One of these is now at the Naval 
Observatory, Washington. 

/ volume of the Cape Observations for 1874 





is the thirteenth publication circulated by Mr. 
Stone, the director, since his accession in 1871 
t contains the mean positions of 1246 stars, in 

ling all of Lacaille’s stars in the Cielim Aus 
trale Stelliferwm which now fall between 155 
and 1659 N. P. D., and some additional ones in the 
same zone. Lacs 











ille’s stars between 145° and 
1559 N.P.D. were similarly observed in 1875, 
and those between 135° and 145° in 1876 We 
shall soon, therefore, have accurate places of all 
Lacaille’s stars. 

Tempel, of Florence, sends to the Asfronomische 
Nachrichten, No, 2138, a long account of his ob- 
servations of nebule at Florence, whic} 
ecuted under many difficulties, and g 
account of the great variations which he has 
found to exist between drawings of the same neb- 
ula by various observers. He says: “ As, ac cord- 


re pros- 
ir pr 








es some 


ng to a new hypothesis, nebula are constituted 
of glowing gases, 1 hope to live long enough to 
see several burned up, or until they have changed 
in other ways,” 

M. Namur has published, under the patronage 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Belg 
tables of logarithms (?) for all numbers from 0 to 
434,000,000,000 with twelve decimal This vol- 
ume is published by Gauthier-Villars, and costs 
three franes, aceording to Nature. 
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Sir Henry James, Lieutenant-General Roya 
Engineers, for many years (since 1854) director 
of the E O1 


ampton in June, ] 





, died at South- 


as director ot t 
well known throug] 
He held also tl 


Survey of Ireland from 1844 
Professor E. Heis, of Miinster, died also in June 








He was well known for his admirable uranom 
his long series of observations on the zodiacal 
light, his solar observations, and others, and as 
the editor of the Wochenschrift fiir Astronomie— 
a journal widely current in Germany 

Nature f 


r July 5 contains an obituary notice 





of Santini, director of the observatory at Padua, 
who was oldest living astronomer. He had 
nearly completed his ninety-first year, having 
been born 1786, June 30 His work has been 


of a varied character. His memoirs on Biela’s 
‘e well known, as well as his catalogues 
of small stars near the equator, his determination 


comet 





of the mass of Jupiter from elongations of the 
fourth satellite, ete. 

The Royal Astronomical Society appears to be 
torn by internal dissensions, which are set forth 
in the last number of the Astronomical Regi ter, 
ete., and which are thought by Dunkin even to 
menace the very existence of the society. In the 
interests of astronomy, it is to be hoped that 
some settlement can be made, 

In Physics, we hote an Improvement in the con 
struction of the barometer, proposed by Krae- 
vitsch, which increases indefinitely the sensibility 
of this instrument. To the shorter leg of a Sy- 
phon barometer is attached a long horizontal cap- 
illary tube terminating in an open cylinder, t 


space above the mercury and the capillary tube 
being filled with water free of air. Obviously, if 
the barometer rises or falls, a quantity of water 
is displaced by the mereury equal to the volume 
representing the change in height. If now a bub 
ble of air be introduced into the capillary tube, it 
will be displaced by an amount equal to the change 
in the barometric height, multiplied by the ratio 
of the two sections; in Kraevitsch’s instrument, 
by 140; thus rendering it extraordinarily delicate 
The bubble, when observed by a microscope of 
low power, is rarely in repose. 

Lord Rayleigh has experimented to ascertain 
the maximum limit of the amplitude of sound 
waves, using for this purpose a whistle mounted 
on a Wolfe's bottle, furnished with a manometer. 
It was found that the most suitable pressure was 
94 centimeters of water, and that under these 
conditions the sound could be distinctly heard at 
820 meters’ distanee. The amount of air passing 
through the whistle was found to be 196 cubic 
centimeters per second. From these data the 
required amplitude may be readily calculated. 
The result shows that the amplitude of vibration 
of the aerial particles was less than the ten-mill- 
ionth of a centimeter. Indeed, the author is in- 
clined to think that, on a still night, a sound of 
this pitch (f{,), whose amplitude is only a hun- 
dred-milliouth of a centimeter, would still be au- 
dible. 

An Italian optician in P. 
constructed a very sensitive metallic thermometer 





, savs Nature, has 





™ : 


on a new principle. The dilations of a small sheet 
of platinized silver are amplified by means of a 


- 
system of lev« 


and the motion is communicated 
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ked 
1ar 


KeU 


s almost instantaneous. 


> ’ ; + 
Royal Society, Stoney 


trans- 


laws under which 
takes place, and showed that 
| known laws 
ind contact 


discovered 


eady 


newly 


should be called 
more than 
tye an 1 De Sains, 
as 


tions made 

e la Provost 
1 

is well 

nil 


mad 


more recent 
of Grove, 
e newly discover- 
ic current to the 
is. He finds 
letely in- 
th metal and 
and that when it is not, this 


comp 
incandescent 
fact that the liquid is In mo- 

ies momentary contacts, or 

ire of the metal being low, the 

ly to burst; (2) that the interval sep- 
de- 
tenth of a mil- 
‘reases with the temperature ; 


—estimated by the galvanic 
is about one 
temperature of the liquid, as 
. thermo-pile, does not vary much 
96° to 97° C 
Wahal simple mor 
suring the index of refraction of liquids. 


ectangular glass tank a piece of silvered 


} 


1as proposed a new and 


1 at any convenient angle to one 


this side being also silvered to one-half its 
cht The tank be ing placed in the centre of 
vided circle, a beam of light narrow 
d to fall horizontally upon the side 
rmal to it, and then upon the 
yeing turned un- 
read off on 
The liquid 
into the tank, and 
ted that its incidence 
id upon the silvered 
s condition of things, the angle 
vungle of the prism. Meas- 

of incidence, 
cle of the prism, 

x is obtained. 


} 


from a 


1d me 
| 


elass, the cir le | 
is also normal. ; cle 

circle is the angle of the prism 

e examined is then poured 


f light is so adju 


ass surface is 


refractive ind 


VW 
power of gases, 


A beam of light was 
rough a collimator 
s connected together at 1 

» beam being bent right and left by refrac- 
hey then passed par 
1 two copper tubes containing the 
atter 


} 


rough the glass. 
throug 
, and 
18S plates 
1 the beam passed through a slit to a 
prisms ; then te If the 
ssure in coppet tube were varied, the 
es of the two parts of the beam were unlike, 
from the number the fringes displaced, 
fraction of the gas could be determined. 


reli 


1, an 


ot »a telescope. 


one 


¢ 
Ol 


ibsolute active 
7; for oxygen, 0.271 


16; for sulphurous oxide, 
6; and for cyanogen gas, 0.8216. 


Draper has discovered the remarkable 


gen exists in the sun, and that it | 


Sie | 
1 Crookes’s ra- 


pene- | 


| solar cor 


ind probably also the »ther metalloids 
their presence in the sun-spectrum by bright 
stead of dark lines. 


he has produc 


Ss0OW 


In 
By means of photograpl 
‘ed upon a tingle plate the Sola 
spectrum from just above G to below H, and tl 
spectrum of air ignited by a powerful spark be 
twee 


n iron ¢ aluminum terminals. Since the 
lines of iron in the latter spectrum coin ‘ 
actly with known iron lines in that of the su 
the non ¢ of the plate is proved. TI 
oxygen lines in the air spectrum, to the numb 
of dozen or more, coincide accurately wit 


bright solar 


ft} 
DiItil 


a 
lines, every peculiarity in the shad 
ing or grouping of the one being reproduced 

the other The demonstration is comple te, and 
will materially modify existing views as to th 


stitution. The discovery is the most 


important made in solar physics since that of 
Kirchhoff in 1860. 

Wild has examined the properties of a nick 
magnet made Joseph Wharton, of Phila 
delphia, and given by him to Kotschubey, of t 


Russian commission. 


DY 


The magnet was 155 mm 
long, 9.5 wide, and 2 thick, the ends being point 
ed. It weighed grams. Its magnetic mo 
ment, d in the usual way, 
gram, 112,000 as received, and 186,000 after 

magnetizing ; while that of a nearly similar st 

magnet was 245,000 and 868,000 respectively 


termined 


( 
19 
i 


was, pt 


On analysis by Butlerow, the only impurity was 
iron, of which there was present one third of on 
per cent.; traces of cobalt were also detect 

Wild concludes, Ist, pure nickel, unlike iron, 
takes considerable permanent magnetism, but the 
ly from one-half to one-third of 
that taken by different sorts of hardened steel ; 
2d, the magnetism remaining in nickel is less 


ne 


amount is on 


permanent than in hardened steel; 3d, the ten 


perature - coefficient is less in the ease of nickel 
than in that of hardened steel; and 4th, the ten 
porary magnetism acquirable by nickel, though 
about twice its permanent magnetism, is only 


|half that which hardened steel and only one 
| fourth of that which soft iron is capable of a 


quiring 


In Chemistry, a note has appeared by Bottin 


ger giving the results of his experiments with 


| carbonous oxide and hydrogen cyanide, in a rt 


| search upon gly-oxylic acid. 
and | 


lascart has made an investigation of the re- | 


He finds that when 
pure carbonous oxide is conducted over pure dry 
hydrogen cyanide, well cooled, it is actively ab 
If the solution be mixed with a concen- 
trated solution of hydrogen chloride and agitated, 


sorl ed. 


| no evolution of gas takes place, even on agita- 


to two plates of plate- | 
ight angles, the halves | 


| bonous oxide is evolved. 


refraction by a second system | 
reversed, the halves were united | 


tion, the liq lid separating, on standing, into two 
layers. If, however, the vessel be removed from 
the freezing mixture, a rapid stream of pure cat 
Pure hydrogen cyanide 
is left, showing that the CO was simply dissolved 

Berthelot has investigated more extensively the 
occurrence of benzene in coal gas. Its presence 


| there is due to the high temperature of the cai 
| bonization as well as to the prolonged heat, dur 
ing which an equilibrium is established betwe: 


power for hydrogen is | 
7 | 


the various hydrocarbons. If the distillation b: 
effected at a low red heat, the gas may differ in 
its composition. The author’s experiments wer 
directed to ascertain experimentally the reliabili- 
ty of the method used by him in his analysis, @. ¢., 
absorbing the benzene vapor by fuming nitri 
acid. The results of direct tests and also of en- 
diometrie comparisons were favorable, and es 





tablished his assertion that in Paris gas benzene 


l 


s the principal illuminant. 


Mendelejeff has proposed a new hypothesis of 
Starting with the nebu- 


thesis, the author regards the interior of 


the origin of petroleum. 


the earth as me tallie, doubtless composed large- 


ot iron and carbides of iron. 
} 


made by earthquakes water gained access to these | 
lies at a high temperature and under great 
essure; and by their mutual chemical action 
tallie oxides and saturated hydrocarbons re- | 


1. These 


ive spread themselves through the overlying | under normal circumstances 





hich go to sustain his hypothesis. 
Berthelot has given a description and an anal 
sis of an ancient wine, fifteen or sixteen centu 
s old, obtained from a hermetically sealed 
earthenware vase in the Borely Museum at Mar 
s. It came originally from Aliscamps, near 
Arles, in a vicinity used as a cemetery during the 

} 





Through rents 


latter, carried by watery vapor, 


cs. He gives various geological and chemical 


Roman ¢ poch. It contained about twenty-five cu- | 


centimeters of a yellowish liquid of a vinous | 


ymatic odor and a hot, strong taste. On anal 


vsis it yielded, per liter, 45 ¢.c. of aleohol, 3.6 


grams fixed acids (calculated as tartaric), 0.6 hy- | 


| 
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The Annals and Magazine of Natural History 
for May embraces an essay “On the final Sta 


ge in 
the Development of the Organs of Flight in the 
Homomorphie Insects,” by Professor J. W. Ma- 
son, He describes the mode of growth of the 


wing in the larve of grasshoppers, ete., as well 
as in the white :« 





The variability of 





he species in the case of 
certain European fishes is discussed by Dr. Fatio 
in an article translated in the Annals and Maga 
zine of Natural History. 


riability under abnormal, and secondly, variability 


He considers, first, va 


, especially as regards 
the air-bladder and the positicn of the mouth, 
which may vary under certain circumstances. 


Observations on the brains of some fish-like 
vertebrates, and on the serrated appendages of 
the throat of amia and the tail of the same fish, 
have been published by Professor B. G. Wilder in 
the Proceedings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science 

A sixth edition of the List of the Vertebrated 


, atk ir ae . 
Animals now or lately living in the Gardens of the 





wlogical Society of London forms a large octavo 


| volume, with a number of wood-cuts. 


An essay on the buffalo, condensed from a 


ropotassium tartrate, 1.2 acetic acid, calcium | previous work, by Mr. J. A. Allen, appears in 


tartrate and acetic ether, traces. The wine ap- 
buried with the dead. 


Baudrimont has given a simple method for 


irs to have been 





wine. A drop is placed on the hand and al- 
nved to remain there a few seconds, 
\oving the wine a mark is left which can not be 
washed out with water. 

Zoology.—The commercial sponges of our 
yuthern coast have been described and figure: 


ed by the Boston Society of Natural History, in 
wh he 


for the market. Hyatt also discusses the influ- 
ence of the nature of the sea-bottom and the 
vrature of the water on variations of forms 
distribution. 





mals are directly modified by changes in the 


intervention of natural selection, since “the 





iniform action of a given temperature, depth, | served by himself were chiefly males. 


iount of sediment, sheltered locality, etc., have | 


esponding uniformity in results, and are 





lifications described.” 


] 


nizing the presence of fuchsine (aniline-red) | essay on the Jyodes lemmus of Norway. His ol 


| 
| 





iysical surroundings, and he can not imagine | the sub-family Arvicoline. 


| 


Hayden’s Annual Report of the United States 
Geolo: 


al Survey of the Territories for 1875 
Mr. R. Collett, of Christiania, has prepared an 





U- 
servations on the habits and economy of the 


On re- | lemming have extended over several years, and in 


1876 he published these in the Nyt. Magazin for 
Naturvidenskaben. But his attention had lately 
been called to Mr. Crotch’s contributions in the 


Linnean Journal, and as in many particulars he 


Professor Hyatt in a lengthy memoir publish- | differed from that author, the present notice re 


sulted. The number of young at a birth vary 


he describes the mode of fishing for them, | from three to eight, and two sets are annually 
s well as the manner in which they are prepared | produced. 


Mr. Collett regards their wandering 
as a hecessary consequence of their te mporarily 
strong vitality, together with an inherent migra- 


tory instinct. The tendency at intervals to ap- 


He claims that these an- | pear in unusually large numbers is not confined 


to the genus, but is common to all the species of 
The majority of the 
wanderers are young, and in one instance ob- 
The mi- 
gration closes with the death of the individuals, 
generally brought about by an epizootic disease, 


‘nt in themselves to account for the general | the result of overpopulation—the denser the 


masses, the higher the rate of mortality. The 


A second memoir on scorpions by Dr. Thorell, | bare patch on the rump, considered by Mr. Crotch 
ished at Milan, is mainly descriptive, and | to be due to the habit of protecting themselves 


contains full diagnoses of several Mexican, Cali- 
rnian, Central and South American scorpions. 


The annual report of Hayden’s United States 
{ 


against stones in resisting attack, Mr. Collett 
states is due to a skin disease. He, however, 


supports Mr. Crotch’s statement as to the num- 


reological and Geographical Survey of the Terri- | ber of winged and four-footed enemies which de- 


s for 1875 contains a report of over 200} vour the lemming, and also that domestic cattle 


izes by A. S. 


Packard, Jun., on the Rocky | and reindeer destroy them. Their 


occasional 


‘Mountain locust and other insects either now or | enormous increase in numbers he holds to be ow- 


Western States and Territories. 


ribution of the locust, Hessian fiy, wheat- 





cotton army-worm, and the boll-worm. 





on the metamorphosis of insects. The review 
has been prepared by Baron R. von Osten-Sacken. 


| 
| 


’ 
| mice, shrews, and even the grouse tribe, has 


ly soon to be destructive in the extreme | ing to periodic prolific years, the facility of rear- 
The report is | ing their young, and the early procreative faculty 
y illustrated, and contains maps showing the | of the latter. 


Parallel instances among other 
groups of animals—for instance, unusual swarms 


ge, chinch-bug, army-worm of the North, the | of butterflies and locusts—are well known, though 


as to the true reason of such departures in num- 


In the American Naturalist for July there is a| ber, etc., much is only conjectural. Coincidently 
riticeal notice of a work in Russian by Ganin, with the notable years of the lemming migrations, 


the increase above the normal number of rats 
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Mr. Collett affirms that the lem- | 


f the val- 


as has 


direction o 


the 
1 


due been 


v west, 
vements are chiefly noc 
Mr. Crotch’s 


question 


Iplication and 
necessity im 


at present be 
our power to explain rationally, 
r contribution to the natural history 


Prof 

ly brought under 
» additional information is it 
of the 
port 
ing of 


ording to Dr 


views already ex- 


rmatory 


ral t 


fact 
nt tacts 


in 
> VO Sus celebensis and S. 
ACC 
from others 
fo 
,a number of pamphlets have ap 


Dr. 


lan account of the genus 


tormation ,n 


t ) 


1catior 
In / 
pe ared 
Wilhelm has 
s, the 


at Strasburg 


if ‘ rmer conciusions, 
x0 


relating, for the most part, to fungi. 
} 


sne 


“The Myzxo nucetes of Great 
s an arrangement of British species by 
ke from the Polish monograph of Roo- 
Dr. Brefeld, of Berlin, stated in a paper 
Society Naturalists that it not 
ow as well in the rk as in the 
ich the my- 


ain species of Hinnenomy é1e8 does 


1 
) 


inski 


ore the of is 
» that fungi 


,b 


gt aa 
it cites several instances in wh 
t 
t 


ecellum of cel 
not fructify unless exposed for a time to the 
In I 
4etv. Dr 


ty 


Y 
! 


before the sa 
ne 


light an interesting paper 
Brefeld sents 
of more 


ing the position which the Basidiomycetes should 


e 
s¢ 3 w scheme 


T a 
Ss] 


classification fungi, espe llv consider 


Oo cupy 
In the Pr 
ciety of Cherbourg are two papers 
, tl 
ee, the other on the development of the fruit 
sea-weeds, in which the writer gives an ac 
count of the procarp and ecystocarp in several 
ied at Cherbourg. In Berlin, 
of mode of thickening of 


ibres in roots and voung shoots. 


yweceedings of the Natural History So- 
} 


wv Jancezeneski, 


on 


sn s stud 


Pot it the 
the 
Pringsheim’ 
le on the rapidity of the movement of 


and 


an accoul 


t 


woody 


at article 


1 
water in plants ; 
per by D 
the is of O hea 

Engineering and Mechanics 


the 


see ‘ohan 


nt 


erest which use 


. } 
on city railways 
noti 
ly 


to the following roads: 


ce 
delivered some of their 
New 


Haven Railroad, Newark and Irvington Railroad, 


Hill 


Forest Home Railroad of Milwaukee, and 
and West Dubuque Street Railroad of Dubuque 
These machines are all reported to be doing reg 

i These motors are not of the com 


i 
in 
elsewhere, but are independent. The follow 
from a letter received at the Baldwir 
be read with interest: “ I may inform 


r extract 
will 


great advance both in England and France 
At the present time, here in Paris, thirty-five ma 


} 
i) 


chines are in daily use, and they are now abou 


iocene Atlan- } 


accounting | 


Rolleston, forms an appen- | 
the notice 
relative to | 


A. B. Mever, with in- 


ecessarily causes a mod- | 


esult of his studies in the labo- | 


of 


ie development of buds in the Agvise- 


Dr. King 


In 


s Jahrbuch, Pfitzer, of Heidelberg, has 


in the same journal is a pa- 
Dr. Ludwig Koch, on the development of 


As indicating the | 
of steam motors 
is attracting, it mav be worthy of 

to state that the Baldwin Works have late- | 
street railway motors 


Haven and West | 


e and car class in use in Philadelphia | 


that steam traction for tram-ways is making 


to open another line of six miles, coming rig} 
into the heart of the city, also to be worked 
steam. In several provincial towns, likewis 
tram-ways are being constructed to be worked | 
| steam-power.”” 
| The last month witnessed the comp 
opening for traffic of a narrow-gauge rail 
Camden to Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
| of the road is fiftv-four miles ; gauge, three fe: 
sixinches. The rails are of Bessemer steel, fort 
pounds to the vard, and the rolling stock ande ju 
| ment are proportionately light. 

The Westinghouse air brake has won anot! 

triumph abroad, a committee of the Belgian go 
| ernment having, after an extended trial of a nu 
ber of continuous train brakes and a full invest 
gation of their respective merits, recommend 
the adoption of the Westinghouse automatic ap 
paratus upon all the Belgian state railways. T} 
recommendation has just been adopted by tl 
Belgian government. A similar competitive ti 
of continuous brakes is about to be made in Gi 
many. 

A late report by Captain Eads to the Sout 
Pass Jetty Company contains the following st: 
ment of results: ‘Our works were begun tu 

| years ago in an unused inlet of the Mississip 

| River, and have necessarily disturbed the regimen 

| governing the overflow to the sea by an enormous 
volume of water; but theories upon which th 

| were based have been fully vindicated by the 1 

sults produced, and it is now manifest that ent 

and complete success will reward our labors 

| He claims in his report, likewise, that across the 

| bar at the mouth of the pass the channel is twe 

| ty feet deep and 200 feet wide, where previous 

|the maximum depth was eight feet; that ov 
the shoal at the head of the pass the channel is 

| twenty feet deep and 400 feet wide, where it was 
previously but fourteen to fifteen feet deep ; th 

| for 2000 feet there is a depth of twenty-eight fe 
and a width of 300 feet; and that the Gulf cu 

| rent will prevent the formation of a bar beyon 
the jetties. He remarks, in conclusion: “ Finally, 
I may add with absolute certainty that this e1 
tire system of works is now so far completed that 
no financial difficulties can intervene to arrest t! 

| processes of nature, which are constantly opera 

| ting to enlarge and perfect the desired channel 

| through them.” 

The project of letting in the sea to the Algerian 
Sahara has lately been the subject of some strong 
adverse criticism before the French Academ 
M. Naudin, for example, expressed the belief th 
the proposed interior sea would very likely turn 
out to be an immense pestilential focus made by 
human hands at great cost. The borders of the 
lake would necessarily be a long stretch of sha 
lows, which, being left dry in the hot season, 

| would present all the conditions of insalubrit) 

The only feasible plan for regenerating the bad 
| Saharan region, according to this gentleman, r 

| sides in the culture of such arborescent vegeta 
tion as experience may show to be suited to the 
soil and climate, to prepare it for a more perma 
nent vegetation which may foilow. 

The project of a tunnel through the Simplon 
Pass, which failed of becoming a national enter 
prise in France some years ago, appears to havi 

| been again revived, as a private enterprise. The 
| Annales du Génie Civil affirms that the scheme 
| has advanced so far that preliminary surveys fot 


letion and 
road fror 
The leng 


} 


18) 


j 
I 


1 
1 


t 





» tunnel work and for the construction of the 


proaches are now in course of execution 
‘he Journal of the Telegraph 
ent that an attempt is 
and repair the 1865 cable 
lo-American Company, whicl 


Thi 


| another cable to those now in use, and 


authority for 
j 


ic 


is 
now be 


belonging to 


Ing ma 


raise an 


the An 


r 1as not been 
ration for some years 3 successful, 


ili ad 
t comparatively small expense. 
Experiments are now being made in Germany 
th t view of determining the applical 
economy of iron telegraph posts in 

» of wood, which latter are there, : 


I 


vility 


e 


re else, a constant source of expense 
panies for maintenance and repairs. 


Wir h 


ised in Belgian mines fo 


ropes of phosp or-bronze at 


r 3 


pit 


rop 


i 


~ 


ate 9 o° 
Ehitar’s Dist 
POLITICAL. 
UR Reeord is closed on the 
_The C 
imbus, July 25, nominated R. M. Bishop for Gov 
r, and passed resolutions demanding the 
il of the Resumption Act, the remonetization 
- and the retention of paper money 
The Ohio Republican Convention, at Cleveland, 
1, nominated William H. West for Gov 
The platform of resolutions re-affirmed 
national platform of 1876, expressed unfal 
ing confidence in President Hayes, approving 
s Southern policy and his efforts to reform the 
iserv ice: favored the remone tization ol silver: 


24th of At 


Ohio Democratic Convention, a 


( 


t Oo 


oO 4 re 


lver 


-rnor, 


sed subsidies and the renewal of oppressive 
and demanded that Congress should cre- 
ite a National Bureau of Industry, regulate rail- 
roads, and provide for the arbitration of disputes 
between employers and employés. 
The Mississippi Democr: 
n, Au 
The Maine Republican Convention, at Augusta, 
rust 9, renominated Governor Connor 


patents ; 


tic Convention, at Jack- 
cust 1, renominated Governor Stone. 


Reso- 
‘ing the Presi- 


ns commending and denoun 
dent’s Southern policy were tabled. 


oO 


[The Maine Democratic Convention, at Portland, 
August 14, nominated Joseph F. Williams for 
Governor. 

The New Jersey Independent Greenback Con- 
vention, at Trenton, August 14, nominated Gen- 
Thomas D. Hoxsey for Governor. 

The Pennsylvania Democratic Convention, at 
Harrisburg, August 22, nominated Colonel O. C. 
Noyes for State Treasurer, and John Trunkey for 
Supreme Judge. The platform of resolutions 
supported the President’s Southern policy and 
civil service reform measures as properly Dem- 


eral 
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said to offer great resistance to st 
and to be ve pliable, an 
tion and corrosion. 
Coal-cutting machin 
be 
New Stri 
Valuable di 
ported from Arizona and New Bru 
Another 
(M.S 


honor 


is now 


veries of anth 


new meta call 


Humphry Davy, is ann 

scientific journals. It i 

found in platin im oO 

between molybdenum : 
Important dise 

are 


verer 


rgius Kern, of 
ot Si 


Ne) | davvum, 


1) 


in 


I unc 


re 


overies ol 


announced by LOL 


agent, at a place called 


Sei 


Cac 


ice SAS ar ‘y 
arical Herard, 
| Imprisonment for debt 

ire prohibited. The Convention, gust 
of 166 to 16, adopted de 
the disputed State bonds ille 

The centennial anniver 
Oriskany was celebrated on 


and 


crime 
9 bya 
| vote a claring 


gal. 


section 
null, and void 

of the battle of 
e battle-field, Au- 


1, 
itennia 


sary 
tl 
gust 6, by over 50,000 people. 


inniversary of the battle of Benningto 
brated at Bennington, Vermont, Augu 
ident Hayes was present. 

The British Parliament was prorogued, Augus 
14, by order of the Queen, until Aug 


was cele- 


Pres- 


t 
U 


ist 30 
The Russians have met with a severe check 


At Plevna, o 


if July, three Russian corps attac 


1 
»ist 


the 30th and 
ked an equal 

force of the Turkish army, occupying a strong 
intrenched position, and were 
men and material. The Turks estimate 
the Russian loss as 8000 killed and 16,000 wound- 
ed. 1 
have been put on the defensive in the Balkan 
passes. Up to August 9 the Russians 
of 14,459 men 1 and 
latest advices indicate that severe 
ing on at Shipka Pass 

The new convention concluded between Great 
Britain and Egypt for the suppression of the 
| slave-trade is published. It is stringent, 
|and entirely prohibits the export or import of 
Egyptian slave-traders will | 
tried by court-martial as assassin Foreig 
will be handed over to their own tribunals 
ish are authorized to capture 
hoisting the Egyptian flag. The Khedive 
gages to abolish all private traffic in sl 
Egypt within seven years, and within 
years in the Soudan and frontier province 


ir advance, 1 the 


( 
1V 
routed with great 


loss of 


The Russians were obliged to retreat, an 


loss Killes wounder 
fighting is go- 


very 
negro slaves. e 


, 
> 


slavers 


rit 
cruisers 
en 


slaves in 


‘ 
twelve 


ocratie proceedings, opposed further legislation | 


for the special benefit of capital at the expense | 


of other interests, opposed the increase of the 
Federal army, and re-aftirmed the financial reso- 
lutions of the St. Louis Convention of 1876. 

The Virginia Democratic Convention, at Rich- 
mond, August 10, after a contest lasting two 
days, nominated Colonel F. W. M. Holliday for 
Governor. 

The Georgia Constitutional Convention, July 
20, adopted a Bill of Rights. The bill recognizes 
all races of citizens, and pledges pro‘ection to all. 


DISASTERS. 

August 3.—Burning of a box manufactory in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Eight or ten of the girls em- 
ployed in the factory were burned to death. 

August 9.—Accident on the Long Branch Di 
vision of the Central . 
The train was plunged 
Long Branch and Red Bank. Many passengers 
were injured, two of them, it was repor 
tallv. 

July 


Railroad of New Jersey. 


un from a bridge between 
R 


| 


t 
te 


1, mor- 


] 
i 


5.—Wreck of the British steamer Eten 
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Over one hundre s | press 9.—At Baavien New Hampshire, D 
Alpheus Benning Crosby, Professor of Surg 
house it he Anatomy at Bellevue College, New York < 
iunada. Seventeen lives lost. | aged forty-five years. 
August 16.— At Hanover, New Hampshii 
Rev. Dr. Asa D. Smith, President of Dartmout i 
At Schenecta iV, New York, Profess | College. 
W. Jackson, M.D., of Union College, in August 4.—At Landeck, in Silesia, Field-M 
ty-t 1 year. snl Gear s Frederic von Steinmetz, aged eight 
Fordham Heights, New York, | one years 
! rominently associated August 15.—In England, William Longman 
| the North- | Longmans, Green, and Co., the celebrated Lor 


ng { a poor 


OBITUARY. 


publishing house, aged seventy-eight years 





Chitar’s Drawer, 


lren is often very amus-| his nostril was lacerated, and ran to his mothe 
ys, ‘ They individualize | to tell her of his sufferings. He said, “ Moth« 
lize nothing.” A few " -| father is getting to be awful mean.” 
not be out of place » Drawe | “Mean, child! What nt ner deacgrsay etal 
of a Sunday-school in phe tarot a | “Yes, I say mean, and I stick to it. He to 
is impressing upon the scholars a} my nose all to pieces because he was afraid } 
onnection with the death of one of | would lose that sixpence. 1 wouldn’t be so m¢ 
She told them that little Amy was | for any thing.” 
in heaven. Whereupon one of the 
ind said, “She will get plenty of | Tur following story came from Spain: 
Astonished to hear her make A Spanish sentinel one dark night was posted 
ge statement, the teacher questioned | at the entrance of a fort outside of Malaga. Abo 
ertain what could have put the idea in} midnight he heard some one approaching, ar 
[t was finally traced to the following | gave the usual challenge, equivalent to our “ Who 
1 answer in the catechism : |}comes there?” To his amazement the answer 
Why ought the saints to love God ?”’ | was, “ Jesus of Nazareth!’ He at once called t} 
-. Because He makes, preserves, and | sergeant of the guard and reported the facts t 
y |him. The sergeant went forward, challenged t 
intruder in his turn, and received the same an 
Emma, from Washington, was sent on|swer. Infuriated at what he considered was an 
to her cousin, who was an officer at Fort | attempt to trifle with him, he knocked the m 
She became homesick at last, and said, | down with his musket, and beat him severe] 
A——, please put a postage-stamp on He then sent for a lantern to ascertain who it 
1, and send me home in the cars.” |} was. When the light came, he saw that it was 
oe }a gentleman of high standing who lived in the 
CuILpReN who have been the pets of the house | neighborhood, but who was out of his mind. T! 
re almost invariably afflicted with jealousy at} sergeant, deeply regretting his hasty action, said 
ew baby. A lady asked a little | to the man, “ Iam very sorry I hurt you; but here- 
i nees how he liked his | after when I challenge you, remember to give your 
own name.” 
iink she agrees with me,” he replied. The poor victim replied, “I am not such a fool 
y don he agree with you?” as to-do that. If this is the kind of reception 
t know,” he said ; ‘but I couldn’t bear | you give Jesus of Nazareth, you would have kill- 
nother kiss her.” ed me outright if I had given my own name.” 


ih 


writer of the above says : A weppING occurred recently in Arizona, the 
showing my watch to my nephew, who} surroundings of which are thus pleasantly de- 
ut six years old. He pointed to the face | scribed by a correspondent: “ The bride in whit 
and said, * Why, there is another little | the happy groom, the solemn minister, the smil 
| ing parents, and from twenty-five to thirty shot- 
‘That is called the second-hand.” | guns standing against the wall ready for use, 
sed his head contemptuously, and walked | made up a panorama not soon to be forgotten. 
off, saying, “I wouldn’t own a second-hand watch.” | No Indians admitted. No cards.” 
He had heard of second-hand watches, and thought | 
this was one of them. | Apropos of the most exalted of our High- 
, Orem Church brethren, the ritualists, and a book which 
_Ayotner nephew, named Ward, was playing | has set all cle rical England by the ears, en 
Mexican sixpence, and put it up his nose. | titled Zhe Priest in Absolution, we find this capt- 
ttempted to get it out again, but it worked | tal little hit in a late number of the London 
way farther in, and gave him a great deal of | Examiner: “An invalid lady living at the West 
He went and complained to his father, | End was greatly disturbed the other evening by 
ho held him firmly and extracted the coin with | uproarious mirth in the servants’ hall. Having 
a pair of pincers. The boy was indignant because | in vain rung repeatedly for her maid, she at last 
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admirable business and 
executive ability he add- 
ed such personal quali- 
ties, especially as a ra- 
conteur, as rendered him 
a highly prized and al- 
ways welcome guest at 
the tables of Presi lents, 
cabinet ministers, and 
clever men of all 
at the capital He used 
to tell the following story 
(sent to the Drawer by a 
former high functionary 
at Washington) of Ma- 
jor Selah R. Hobbie, who 


from 1827 to 1829 was 


sorts 


a member of Congress 
from this State, and who 
on the accession of Gen- 
eral Jackson to the Pres 
idency was made Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, 
which position he held 
until 1850 
Major Hobbie, like 
many of our present high 
officials, was ever ready 
with the fatal answer, 
“No yacancy,” to all ap- 
plicants for office. Mr. 
Rives said the major had 
promised to appoint a 
friend of his to the first 
e her way to the basement. Here is the! vacancy, and he had called on him repeatedly to 
tacle that presented itself to her horrified | fulfill that promise ; but the invariable answer, 
Cook, with The Priest in Absolution in| “No vacanev,” was the excuse, until he had 
fat hand, was catechising the page-boy from | about concluded to relinquish the matter as a 
delectable manual, 
ind the shrieks of laugh- 
the lady had over- 
heard upstairs proceed- 


COUNTRY CUURCU—WUEN THERE WAS NO ORGAN, 


from the remainder 
the household, male 
and female. On inquiry, 
she discovered that each 
servant had to play the 
rt of penitent in turn, 
ri xcept the cook, who al- 
ways discharged the du- 
ties of father confessor. 
Why this exception ? 
Because ‘cook knows 
what the book means 
hetter than any of us.’ 
It seems from this that 
there must be some con- 
‘tion between ritual- 
n and cookery ; per- 
ips the link of sympa- 
vy joining the two may 
e traced to the fact that 
hoth dabble a good deal 
in hot water.” 


Tue late John. Rives, 
for many years the part- 
ner of Francis P, Blair in 
the Washington Globe, 
was a remarkable man in 
various ways. Touncom- 
mon common-sense and OCOUNTRY CHUURCI—AFTER THF ARRIVAL OF THE ORGAN, 





HARPER’S 
1 trom 1 
Post 


| a 
, att 


riend called on 
and to 
had just | 
begging 
to secure his place 
»bbie. Thinking he had a 
Mr. Rives said they both hastened 


ind confide ntly renewed their 


his 
running him 


office clerk, een 


he same time 
sure 
3 time 


ijor’s othce 


‘Paine is 
and I have 


the 


just seen 


hereupon Ma e sent opt ee 
Mr. Marr, and, to the 
t, Marr confirmed the 
‘No vacancy.” 


. 1} 
miscelal 


lerk 


insisted. 
a | body 


applicant 


his de 


saw 


‘How is this? is poor Paine 


1 Marr—“ 


drowned in the ¢a- 


illed an hour ago by the | 


WhO SAW him f ul in. 
dents of t 
street 

» at the burial of 

f New York. 

very late. 


ut on his surplice 


he Episcopal Sem- 


paupers who die 
On Occ: 
He in great 
and commenced read 
il service: ** Fora it 
His wise providence, to 
ld the soul of our deceased” 


about to say, 


one ision 


was 


came 
as has 


ht 


v God, in 
this wot — 
for the 
ip in the coffin, and he did not 
t of female 
Irishman 


lI say 


> Was but stopped, 


was tha a male or 


ind whispered to the 
» interment, “ Shal 

sister ? 
man tho gh t the qt lestion was personi il to 


yer riverince 


YouNG lady of Wri right’s Grove, Illinois, sends 

bright littl 
SUPPOSING! 

avaricious and old, 

jingling his silver and gold, 

i share of his Mammon to me, 

of myself would agree— 

wouldn’t—would 


ie verses : 


that 


a man, 
to me 


\ 
1e gale 
you? 


g a hero, all bristling with fame, 

th the w of a wonderful name, 
a moment of bland condescension 
his hand and a little attention— 

I wouldn’t—would you? 


rW eight 


» me 
m 


Supposing 


a youth, with his heart in his eyes, 
like the light of the beautiful skies, 
suld promise to love me through all his glad life, 
vevged that I'd be his own a 
Guess I would—wouldn’t you ? 


shone 


I 
«} 
4 


nd } 
\nd t 


From a Staten Island rectory come these: 


coroner’s 


| splash together ; 


| daughters were saved. 
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. the | 


you say the 
the 
a \ es 
“Why,” replied the practical Tommy, “ it’ 
wheat that gets thrashed ; the tares don’t.” 


tares a vad and the wheat a 


good %” 


WE all know how apt children are to jump 
conclusions in regard to the sound of a word at 
associate it with others, especially if ther 
affinity to the word or idea conveyed. 
hearing George, a bright seven-year-old, 1 
geography lesson. In answer to the q 


‘How are cataracts and water-falls formed ? 


l 
Is a 


| promptly replied, 


“ By water pouring over a Presbyterian.” 


A covrLe of years ago, at one of the going 


| down of Atlantic steamers, an American lady a 


her 
their 


two daughters honored the ceremony 
The mother was drowned; t} 
The younger one recour 
the event by saying that “ mother and we did t 
sister and I bubbled up agai 


W 


presence, 


mother didn’t.” 


are frequently called | 


| sion it wrote, * Pay 


Opp things are sometimes done by the pu 
A firm quite eminent in this line in E 
gland is accustomed to write checks to its 
thors (for convenience of reference), payable t 
the work instead of the writer. On one occa 
The Disgrace to the Ho 
ete., ete. The | 


lishers. 


to 


hold, banker’s c¢| 


bearer,” 


| smiled sardonically on the poor novelist wh 


| bought another work of the same writer, ¢ 


| ing-school in an adjacent town. 


| sickness, 


this check was presented. <A year after, t 

Luied 
Again he presented the che 

in “Pay Dead and Gone, or bearer, 
read the clerk aloud. “ Well, Sir, it is fortunat 
that this is not payable to ‘ order,’ it woul 
have to be indorsed by your ” The 


novelist, who sensitive to now dis 


Dead and Gone. 


person 


or 
executors 


ridicule, 


is 


poses of his works to another firm. 


Tis from rural gent. : 

Being in the country where there was no goo 
school, my little friend Harry was sent to a boa 
| At the close of 
the first week he came home suffering from 
slight bilious attack and a severe attack of hon 
His mother asked, “* How do you like 
boarding-school, Harry ?” 

“ Don’t like it at all,” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because they make 


was the reply. 


> us eat liver three times a 


} ’ 
| week.” 


ear little wife— | 


“ But why didn’t 

* Complain !” said the lad. 
liver complaint already.” 

Harry got a brief vacation. 


you complain ?” 


a Why, 


I've got thi 


Tuts from an old and always welcome contrib- 


| utor: 


iy-school teachers have amus ing experi- | 


In explaining the Gospel for the day 
since, the subject being the “tares and 
the children were much interested therein. 

In cl g, I said, “ Now remember, the tares rep- 
resent the bad people, and the wheat the good.” 
lomi ho } een an intent listener, open- 
and said, * Miss Jenkins, 


Osi 


ny, W vad | 


lue eyes 


’ Folsom. 


In days not long past there flourished in “no 
tional” Boston a feminine advocate of womans 
rights and other radicalisms, well known as Abb‘ 
She was often before the Municipal 


| Court as a disturber of the peace, but was as oft- 


en let off as a harmless though persistent preac! 
er of false doctrines in the streets. On one oK 
casion Abby was brought before the court, lifted 
on the arms of a couple of policemen, being a 
non-resistant, though not refraining from the full 
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. of a singularly active tongue. The ‘eileen a | ele Tnited States Senator, and re-elected in 


son of peculiarly solemn demeanor, rebuked 9. One of his peculiarities was his exceeding 


- frequent interruptions of th judicial proceed- | fondness for clean linen. A gentleman who knew 


‘Woman !” demanded he, with his most | him well described him as “ the most profuse shirt- 
spiring accents—* woman, be erica | ev of our public men.” ; 
‘ Ab! rv, at the pitel 1 of |} 
‘no more woman than rofl, ae eer. As every sensible man i nd of a good horse 
1 old villain !” | the following quotation from an old English pub 
this point Tom P——, the clerk of the} lication on “ White-stockinged Horses” will 
a person of literary pretensions, and of | read with interest: 
ibly dig ified demeanor, thought proper ‘ 
i Y ; id he e whos the | a na & neers 
= 5 Acep him not a day; 
: silent!’ His visage, perhaps, indi- | If you have a horse with three 
l some ol the marks of good living Send him far aw AY 
Woman!” cried Abby. ‘“ You red-nosed old 3 
coundrel! cold water never did that.” And if you have a horse with one white 
i lless to say that Abby, for the mo Keep him to his end. 
it, was mistress of the situation. ia 
have received from Mr. Wolfe Londone 
How unconsciously we yield to laughter at an | of the firm of “Londoner and Brother 
1 expression, even though there’s not much in} and Commission Mer hants, Denver, ¢ 
as when a man came into a doctor’s office and | the following copy of a letter received by 
is asked by the doctor, ‘‘ How do you do to-| from a party in the Black Hills. For perfec 
, Ae | of “cheek” and impe rfection of spel 


two 


‘Pretty well, for me.” } commercial phrase, Al. 

And how are the old folks ?” 

Bu 
“Pretty well, considering.” Mr. Londoner &: Bro, 
Dear Sur,—Withe the intenshun of oppening 

‘ ’ | Line in Groserries sune we are instructed by yure 
il. =" avanee i . 4 i ! ) ul i \ ir 
‘Well, no nothing very. I ose you hear * Price list, in the Rockey Mounting News to write unto 
old aunty was dead ? } you. we trust you wille give us as gude inducemeants 

“No, [ did not. She must have died sud- | 8 possabelwe wood dezire a circular contanin yure full 


“Any thing new in your section ?” 


| Prise list of alle Kinds Goods and whiskey and so 4th. 


a | , 4 : = | our capital wase limetid but ir end to open withe caush 
‘Well, yes, rather sudden, for her. un, which wille win the favure of boath our creditores 
a } and consumers (Please turn over) we are running a 
P : 18 : | bere salon hear, in this luvely place now, an i 
In a certain Methodist Episcopal congregation si pipe rigct B30 a i ae place m Nh Ba d 
: ‘ pe . | fore one yeare moure if the hole dam humbug ain’t ex- 
Ohio was a class-leader named P——. In his | poased befoare then. we wishe to adde a groserrey 
y talks he had the habit of using ths | Seertmcen to our bizzinus. we wishe to gain thi 
ey j » | fi nce of a fare deling and honest ‘m Oo l 
“best known to myseil,’ or “ ourselves ; cont fi dence of a fare deling os 1 hone farm of white 1 
. ee ° we have chuzen you as sutch and we trust you wille 
Sabbath morning, the minister being absent, | trust us fore about 3 munths. » are determined to 
‘ther P—— opened the meeting by prayer, be- | suckseed our motto is onwarde : rde. we used 
’ ? to live in pueblow but was starved oute thear you can 
: ; aE RN Rite to Jno thatcher about uss we owe him a bill yet, 
purposes best known to ourselves,” ete., etc. | but we will pay sune. they are a gude menny Pueblow 
Alas! too true. How many the purposes for aap a hear, but they doant do n ithin but drink Whis- 
which people go to church on Sunday! Ry and play vase oaut Poker. if you will trust us 
‘ we wille paye sum money down whean the goods git 
Ls - . . | hear hoaping sune to hear from you we remaine your 
l'une Drawer has contained many curious in- | frends. 
is copied from grave-stones, but none 
nbining so much of affection and humor as the Tuis is not bad, considering that it comes from 
lowing, taken verbatim from a head-stone in | London: 
e Grove Cemetery, Lynn, Massachusetts : “With regard to these gentlemen helps,” said 
Jerson wan holding 1 Wie hand L respec table maiden lady to a very witty matre 
The likeness of his wife— (with daughters), “you may depend upon it that 
vee a ! if touched by yi wand they will never stoop to low menial work.” 
ith beauty grace and life. \ 1 ” " } 7 
: ” ‘ar dat vas he eplv, “it 3; the 
He almost thought it spoke; he gazed— | My dear madam,” y 3 t : reply, it} 
Upon -the treasure still, | liymeneal work that lam afraid of their rising to 
Absorbed, delighted and amazed, — 
To view the artists skill | 


ining, “O Lord, we have assembled here for 


Tuts also has just come from London: 

“This picture is yourself dear Jane, } A certain aged peer, Lord N——, who will not 
Tis drawn to nature true: 

I've kissed it o’er and o'er again, : i Apter : . 
It is so much like you.” |ed in the prime of life, and brings the few brown 
And has it kissed you back my dear, hairs that he yet possesses into as great prom 
Why—no—my love ;” said he. ; 


lay, his friend 
‘Then James, it is very clear, ay, Hus friend 


wear a wig, is yet very solicitous to be conside: 


inence as possib le. Th e — a 
"Tis not at all like me! | A —, at the club, observed to him in all sim 
—_— | plicity, upon perceiving certain indications _ 1 
A FRESH anecdote has just been told of the } his vest and coat collar, “‘ Why, N——, you ha 
late George E. Badger, of North Carolina, who, | been sitting behind your grays thi 3 morning.’ 
by-the-way, had an exceptionally successful public “No, Sir, I have not. I—I—I have been 
career. He graduated from Yale at shteen, | ing my hair cut.” 
was elected to the North Carolina Legislature at | This atroc ity took place in the whist-room 
twenty-one, elected judge of the supreme Court | the presence of several persons, all of whom hay 
at twenty-five, appointed Secretary of the Navy | a sympathy for N , and indeed for any peer 


Harrison at forty-six, and at fifty-two was | One of them took prompt occasion to observe, 
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on A——’s withdrawal from the table, after hav- | the other day, and I couldn’t understand a word 
lost three tricks by a renounce (which was | he said.” 
rally looked upon as a judgment), that the “ How’s that ?” inquired Robertson. 
heart “Well, all his teeth are gone, you know, go 
leuced good thing too,” observed his | that he only mumbles. I assure you, it was 
lship; “there is at least one suit in which he | Greek to me.” 
can not revoke.” “Greek? Nonsense. If the man has lost all 
bn a his teeth, he was probably talking Gum-Arabic.,” 
Tus, from an editorial friend in Philadelphia, ad 
be filed away among the archives of Gen- CotoneL Wicknam Horrman, whose sparkling 
her office Camp, Court, and Siege has just been published, 


school; the lesson—about | has been appointed secretary of legation at St 
irls; the teacher—try- | Petersburg, having already served in the s 
that Elisha was a/ capacity, with the highest credit, at Paris ; 
London. It is to be hoped 
may get a little high r grade 
rations, at less pecuniary outla 
than those he enjoyed while s 
retary at Paris during the sie: 
“Very late in the siege,” he sa 
“aman brought to the legat 
a plet de be uf of six pounds, fo 
which he asked four dollars a 
pound. Mr. Washburne and | 
did not indulge in such luxu 
living principally upon our 
tional pork and beans and the 
poe tic fish-ball. A young Ame 
ean happened to be in the offi 
however, who took it at once, and 
paid his twenty-four dollars.” 

Another, somewhat in the 
same way: 

“When making an exchange 
at one of the German outposts,” 
says the colonel, ‘I met a young 
American, who was living not far 
from Versailles, and who was 
known to Count Bismarck. I 
gave him a couple of morning 
papers. That evening he dined 
with Bismarck, and offered to 
sell him the papers for a quart 

FEXAMINATION—TIHE TERRIBLE DREAM WHICH HAUNTED LITTLE bottle of Champagne for the big 

JOUNNY THE LAST NIGHIS OF LIS SUMMER VACATION, one, and a pint bottle for the 

little one. Bismarck offered a 

prophet. “What did they call wise men who | quart bottle for both, but my American indignant- 
could read the future—foretell events—tell what | ly rejected the terms; so Bismarck accepted his, 
was going to happen ?” and paid the bottle and a half. I record this as 

“TI know,” said a bright little girl, all eager- | perhaps the only diplomatic triumph ever scored 

ness to show off her superior knowledge. against Count de Bismarck.” 

*“ Well, what is it ?” —— 

“ Old Probabilities |” was the wise, or weather-| One hundred and one years ago was written 
| from a little village in this State, by a gentle- 
| man whose name is part and parcel of the hon- 

Speakinc of matrimony, and the culpable in- | orable history of this State, the following letter: 

differenee of naughty husbands who, instead of | Genuan Fras, August 2, 1776. 
taking out their wives to see things, leave them Srr,—Yon are to proceed with all convenient speed 
at home to fix and mend things, the following, | t® Fort Stanwix. As soon after your arrival as you 
“ache : - ? . : ; : ’ | conveniently can, you are to send down Captain Pat- 
by an old Irish author, will be understood by the | erson and Corporal Ross to thie place, together with 
ordinary mind: such witnesses, if any there be at Fort Stanwix, who 
; | can give any information to a general court-martial re- 
| specting the effects of Sir William Johnson at Jolns- 
own, 
I - Sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 
Pu. Souvy ier. 


uch is the tie between women and men, 
» ninny who weds is a pitiful elf, 
‘or he takes to his tail like an idiot again, 
And thus makes a deplorable ape of himself. 


“pea pe ih ¢ Any one who looks up Sir William will find 

Every husband remembers th’ original plan, 4 : . mee Peat hhh 

And, knowing his wife is no more than his tail, that he was quite a naughty party. After the 

Why, e—leaves her behind him as much as he can.” | death of his wife he lived in an exceptionally ir- 

—_— | regular way, and finally took to himself, informal- 

“Tr is a most extraordinary thing,” said a | ly, as it were, “ Molly Brant,” a sister of the great 

friend one day to T. W. Robertson, the dramatist, | Indian chief Joseph Brant, by whom he had eight 
“that old Watson talked for half an hour to me, | children, 


} 
Yet, if we may judge as the fashions prevail, | 
| 














